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PREFACE 



BT THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 



When the editor of this work prepared Dr. Aber- 
crombie's treatise on the Intellectual Powers, for the 
u5e of schools, it 'was his intention Ux have also pre- 
pared the areSent work in the same'' way, that the 
two might lumish teachers, with / ccwnplete? system of 
metaphysical philosophy. This p^, it was thought, 
would be conducive to the public benefit, as no school 
edition of either of these works had th^ been pub- 
lished. Peculiar circumstances and the presswe of 
other duties have, hoiWever, caused a delay in the pre- 
paration of the sec^d volume; but.irt the mesfti time 
^ the editor ha^'been gratified at receiving, assurances 

^ from Dr. Abercrombie of his approbation of the plan, 
and of ^ course pursued in ll|e preparation of the 
other work, and this one is prepared from a copy of the 
latest London edition, setit out^by the author expressly 
for«the purpose. 

As this work is intended to be the counterpart to the 
other, — being prepared on the satne plan, and to be 
used in the same w^y, — the editor has only to repeat 
here what was stated in respect to that. The original 
treatise ©f the'author is published entire, witljout alter- 
ations or omissions ; the author's langu^e being held 
sacred. The additions which have been made are in- 

« tended, not to supply any supposed deficiencies in the 
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IV PREFACE. 

original, but simply to adapt it to a purpose for which 
the book is in the main admirably suited ; they are 
intended, as nearly as was possible, to be such addi- 
tional explanations as the editor conceived that the 
author would have himself made, if he had had in 
view, while preparing t|ie book, the purpose to which 
it is now applied. " 

The practice of studying such a work as this by 
formal questions, the answers to which pupils commit 
to memory, cannot be too severely censured. There 
seems, however, to be something necessary as a guide 
to the contents of the page, both for the pupil in re- 
viewing the lesson, and for the teacher at the recitation. 
That minute and familiar acquaintance, not only with 
the doctrines taught in the lesson, but with the particu- 
lar contents of every page and paragraph, so essential 
in enabling the teacher to ask hisr questions with fluency, 
very few teachers have the time to secure.' The editor 
has accordingly added an analysis of the page in the 
margm. This analysis is given, sometimes in questions, 
and sometimes in topics or titles, which can easily be 
put by the teacher into ^e form of questions if he 
pleas^p; or what will perhaps be better, ttiey can, at tli^ 
recitation, be given to the pupil as topics, on which he 
is to state in substance the sentiments of the author. 




PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 



In a fwiner work, the author endeavored to de- 
lineate, m a i^ple and popular form, the leading 
facts relatuig to the Intellectual Powers, and to 
trace the principles which ought to guide us in the 
Investigation of Truth. The volume, which he 
now offers to the public attention, is intended as a 
sequel to these Inqumes ; and his objeot in it is to 
investigate, in the same unpretending manner, the 
Moral FeeUngs of the Human Mind, and the prin- 
ciples which ought to regulate our voliticms and 
our conduct as moral and responsible beings. The 
two branches of investigation are, in many respects, 
closely ccmnected ; and, on this account, it may 
often happen, that, in the present work, pruiciples 
are assumed as admitted or proved, which, in the 
former, were stated at length, with the evidence by 
which they are supported. 

He had two objects chiefly in view when he 
ventured upon this investigation. The one was to 
divest his inquiry of all uhprofitsije speculation, 
and to show that the philosophy of the moral feel- 
mgs bears directly upon a practical purpose of the 
highest moment, — the mental and moral culture of 
every rational bemg. The other was to show the 
close and important relation which exists between 
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this science and the doctrines of revealed religion, 
and the powerful ^evidence which is derived, for 
the truth of both, from the manner in which they 
confirm and illustrate each other. These two 
sources of knowledge cannot be separated, m the 
estimation of any one who feels the deep interest 
of the inquiry, and seriously prosecutes the impor- 
tant question — what is truth ! If we attempt to 
erect the philosophy of morals into an independent 
science, we shall soon fi^d that its highest induc- 
tions only lead us to a pdnt beyond which we are 
condemned to wander in doubt and in darkness. 
But, on the other hand, by depreciating philosophy, 
or the light which is derived from the moral im- 
pressions^of the mind, we deprive ourselves of a 
most important source of evidence in support of 
revelation. Fbr it i^ from these irnpressions, view- 
ed in connection with the actual state of man, that 
we learn the necessity, and the moral probability 
of a revelation ; and it is by principles existing in 
the mind that we are enabled to feel the power of 
that varied and incontrovertible evidence, by which 
revelation comes to the candid inquirer with all the 
authority of truth. 

Edinburgh, May, 1835^ . ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 
METHOD OF USING THE BOOK. 



TO BB OABIbnOiLT STUDIB9 BT.THl FDFIL AS TBI FIBt^ LB80OR. 



There are three different and entirely distinct objects 
in view in tbe study of Moral Philosophy, and the 
pupil ought to understand clearly what these objects 
are at the outset, in order to derive the full advantage 
of the study. 

I. Discipline df mind. By discipline we mean prac- 
tice and improvement Now it is of great advantage 
to the powers of the mind to be practised a little in 
early life, in thinking and reasoning on metaphysical 
subjects. 

" But what is the precise iheaning of the word meta- 
physical?^^ the pupil will perhaps ask. In explanation 
we say that all sensible objects, — that is, all that can 
be seen or felt, or perceived by any of the senses, — 
and in fact all others that are of the same nature with 
them, though they may be so minute or so subtle as to 
elude the senses, — are called physical. Thus earth, 
air, animals, light, the electric fluid, come within the 

How noAny objects la pnrauing tbte «tudyf The firat? DiicipUne, what? Wliat 
kieiudedfn th« Unnj>Aynca/; Examples. 

2 
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14 INTRODUCTION. * 

term physical. The scienc#{ which relate to them are 
called the physical sciences. 

But there are certain other realities with which we 
are conversant, that lie beyond these^ as it were, and 
are of a different nature altogether : — the powers^ and 
faculties of the miod, various moral truths, the princi- 
ples of duty, and other similar topics. They are to- 
tally different in their verjr" nature from the others. 
They can neither be seen nor heard nor handted 
They are in no place, *and have no relation to time 
You cannot iUustrale.theilf by mod«ts dr by ^agrams. 
In fact the whole field in which they lie is entirely 
beyond^ as- i( were, the material elation. Hence they 
are called meta-physioal; tb* affix meta having the 
force of beyond. 

Now it is highly c<Mulitciye to the health and vigor 
of the mentaL powers^ to have them occupied in some 
degree in youth upon these metaphysical inquiries. 
For in entering upon this field, the mind is compelled 
to draw itself off from the external and visible 
creation,. and turn back upon itself; and the power of 
attention and abstraction, which are thus cherished, 
are of great value in all the pursuits and occupations 
of life. Then too the various naoral and metaphysical 
distinctions which the mind must learn to discern, 
exercise and strengthen its powers of discrimination, 
more than almost any other discipHne. This exercise 
is therefore one of the great objects which should be 
aimed at in such a study. 

II. A second object which is to be gained by the 
study of Moral Philosophy, is the formation of correct 
opinions on the subject of human duty. It is more 
important that our opinions in respect to right and 
wrong should be correct, than on any ofher subject 
whatever. If our mind^ are tliproughly ipabued with 

Han all physical oWccts be perceived by the senses ? Examples oC objects not phy- 
sicaL Hov? diflTerent? Meaning of me/a. Meaning of metaphysical. Effect of meta- 
physical studies. DiKrimiu^Uou. Sbcond objbct 7 eomparati^ imporumce of sound 
opniiOi 8 in morals. 
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INTEODUCTION*' 15 

sound generiil principles, we sball be continually and 
almost instinctiyely applying them to the various 
situations and circunastances in which we are placed. 
Our conduct wiU. thus be steeuiy^— the re^alt of fixed 
principle^ instead o/ spriilging* from the mere impulse 
of feeling. The pi^>il ought to atudy such a work as 
this with this object very steadily and very dis^nctly 
in view. Yoiur opinions in rtspect to what is right and 
wrong in human cqnduct are now to be moulded and 
formed. Your prineiples are to be fixed. The frame 
work of a moral system is^ be i^onstructed, around 
which ^ouT future character is to be in a ^reat measure 
formed, and by which your prineiples and%fiinions on 
akiM)st.aJl other subjeets^afe to be modified. No argu- 
ment- is necessary to show that, in this view of the 
case, the study of Moral Philosophy is one of the most 
important studies of life 

III. The. third great object to be regarded in the 
pursuit of this study is its direct practical bearing upon 
the heart and conduct of the pupil. How fer it may 
prove conducive to surfi ^n end, will depend very 
much,' — altogether, in fact,-^upon the spirit and temper 
with wjiich it is conmi^aced. "Do. I really Vish/' 
should, the pupil ask himself, — ** Do I really wish to 
learn- my duty for the purpose of doing it T Do I really, 
honestly wish, while 1 live in this world, to conform 
my cottductv more and more to the principles of recti- 
tude? to make it my rule to do always what is right, 
because it is right 1 and to live with the constant object 
in mind of endeavoring to please my great Creator and 
Benefactor^ by obeying his commands and complying 
with his will?" If you commence such a study as 
this with these desires, and go-on through chapter after 
chapter of the work^ looking constantly for light to 
shine upon your path of daily duty, — the study .will be 
found to have a very powerful and permanent influence 
in the formation of your character. 

Eflbct upon the conduct, what. Third object i Its accomplishmeat depeaUs upon 
ftrhat? Questions? 
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16 INTRODUCTION. 

These three object? then should be kept by »be pupil 
constantly in mind, as he proceeds with this study, — 
intellectual discipline, the formation of correct opinions^ 
and practice improvement If these three objects are 
thus aimed -at and secured, the<;lass witi have found 
the time devoUfad to this study hours most profitably' 
apent.. 

The ditections to be given in respeet to the mcMle of 
studying the book, are substantrsdly the same with 
those contained in the introduction to the other work. 
We repeat them her^,^ for jpven if th^ pupil has already 
used that text-book, his mind «hovild be refreshed with 
these direftlions, on<;omm^icing this, and they will^be 
still more necessary to classes who may use this first. 

And in the first place I must remark that Mora) 
Philosophy, Uke Intellectual Philos^hy, is not and can- 
not be an ea^ study. Its very difficuHy is the ^ source 
of one of the great benefits^ the mental discipline, which 
is to be obtained from it These metaphysical studies 
are intended as a soyt of intellectual gymnastics, in 
which the jtasks ou^t indeed to be brought fairly 
within the powers of the pupil, but tiiey ought nearly 
to equ^ those pewers, so as to call them into active 
and vigorous exercise, or the end w'ill be lost. £f, 
therefore, the writer of a treatise on such a subject 
comes down so completely to the level of the young aa 
to make the study mere light reading, he fails entirely 
of accomplishing what ought to be his bighest aim. 
He destroyfiuthe difficulty and the advantage together. 
It is indeed true, that a very useful book may be writ- 
ten for childr^i, with the design of merely giving ikem 
information on some subjects connected with the phi- 
losophy of mind and of morals. It might be en^artain- 
ing, and to a considerable degree instructive, but it 
would answer few of the important purposes which 
ought to be in view, in the introduction of such a study 

Recapitulation of the objects. le this study intended to be an easy one 7 Why not t 
The study dimcait. Why? Gymnastics. Dparence between reading aod stiul^ do 
this subject. 
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INTRODIWTKJN. 17 

into literary institutions. It would not deVeI<q> the 
reasoning or thinking powers. It would awaken no 
new intellectual efibrt. 

Such being the nature of these studies, it is plain 
that it oughfnot to^be commenced by any pupil with- 
out a propei' umterfstandiug of the difficulties, or the 
qualifications necessary to surmount them. These 
qualifications are the following: 

I, AbiHtff to understa$td the language of the work. 
It is not a child's book. It was written by a man, and 
Was intended to \m read by men. The editor has made 
no effort to alter it in this respect, so that the book 
stands on a level, as to its style and language, with the 
great mas^ of books intended to influence and interest 
the mature. It onght to be so; for to be able to under- 
stand such writing % necessary for all, and if the pupil 
is far enough advanced in his educa^on to study meta- 
physics, it is quite tioie for him to be iiabituated to it. 
Let no pupil therefore, after he is fairly etigaged in the 
sftidy, complain that he cannot understand the lessons. 
This is a point which ought to be settled before he begins. 

The pupil may tread as attentively as he pleases. 
He may make use of a dictionary, or i«iy other shnilar 
help. He may make occasional inquiries of a friend ; 
but if he cannot, with such assistance, really imder- 
stand the train of thought .presented in any lesson, 
and give a tdlerabt^ account of it to his teacher, he had 
better for the present postpone the-study of Moral Phi- 
losophy : his mind is too immature. 

n. M^Mtal c^tiv€fiiion, emmffh to be interested in the 
mtbject of the %i>ork. The mSflects discussed, and the 
views^ presented, are of such a nature, that the undisci- 
plined can take no-intercfit in them. They cannot ap- 
preciate them. ^Jnless th^ mind has made considerable 
progress in its dev^o^ymeot, and in its attainments in 
other branches, and unless it has, in some degree, 



QwiKAcMktti. . First qtmliileaiUmi, wluttl Lanfvaga of ihe book. Second qval^ 
iratior. 
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formed habits of patient attention, it must fail in the 
attempt to appreciate such a jstudy as this. The pupil, 
in such a case, after going a little way, will say that the 
book is dull and dry. He will attribute to the study, 
or to the mode in which it is treated, a'&ilnre, which 
really results from his own deficiency* He aught to 
reflect when tempted to make this charge, that it cannot 
be possH)le that the study is, in itself, uninteresting. 
This treatise of Dr. Abercrombie's has been bought 
and read with avidity by thousands in Great Britain 
and America, who could have been ied to it by no mo- 
tive whatever, but the interest which the subject in- 
spires. They, therefore, who are not interested in it, 
after making feithful eferts, fail of b^ing so b^jause 
their minds are not yet prepared to appreciate what 
*hey read ; and by complaining of the dryness or dutl- 
ness of the book, they are really exposing their own 
incompetency to enter into the spirit of it. The teach- 
er ought to take care that his pupils do not "commence 
the work until they are cap?ible of feeling the intefest 
which it is Calculated to awaken. 

in. A toiUingness to give to the sulffect the severe^ 
patient and perHvering study which it* demands. Some 
will wish to take up such a branch mereLy for the sake 
of having something new. Others because their vanity 
is flatter^ by the idea that &ey are studying Philoso- 
phy. Others still, because they wish for the honor of 
being in a <;lass with certain individuals known as 
good scholars. Beginning with such ideas and mo- 
tives will <^y lead to disappointment and failure. 
The pupil ought to approach this subjfect with a dis- 
tinct understanding that though it is full of interest, it 
will be full of difficulty ; that it will try, to the utmost, 
his powers ; andahat the pleasure which he is to seek 
in the pursuit of it is the enjoymeint of high inteUectaal 
effort, — the interest of encountering and o¥ercon£ing 

Consequences of commencing the studjr without it. The study really interesting : 
bow proved to ^ so. Oomolakite of its dvllness sNmr wiiatl Thiid yieiifteMtion 
Wr mg motives for commencing the study. Proper riews of h. 
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difficulties, and opening to himself a new --field of 
knowledge, and a new scope for the exercise of his 
powers. , 

I come now to describe a method of studying and 
reciting the lessons in such a work as this. I say a 
method, because it is only meant to be proposed for 
adoption in cases ^ liere another or a better one is not 
at hand. Experienced and skilful teachers have their 
own modes of conducting such studies^ and the recita- 
tions connected with them, with which there ought to be 
no interference. The plan about to be proposed may, 
howeveti be of use in assisting teachers who are, for 
the first tinlb, introducing this study to their schools ; 
and the principles on which it is based are well worthy 
the attention of every pupil who is about to commence 
this study. 

1. When you sit. down to the study of a lesson in 
this work, be careful to be free from interruption, and 
to have such a period of time before you, to be occu- 
pied in the work, as will give you the opportunity 
really to enter into it Then banish other thoughts 
entirely from the mind, and remove yourself as far as 
possible from other objects of interest or sources of in- 
terruption. The habit into which many young persons 
allow themselves to fall, of studying lessons in fragments 
of time, having the book, perhaps, for some time, before 
them, >but allowing their attention to be conimually 
diverted from their pursuit, will only lead to superficial 
and utterly useless attsmiments. It is destructive to all 
those habits of mind necessary for success in any im- 
portant -intellectual pursuit It is especially injurious 
m such a study as this. Metaphysical Philosophy is 
emphatically the scienee ofthougfU, and nothing effec- 
tual can be dcMie in it without patient, continued, and 
solitary study. 

Method of stadving, whj TOopo<bd* Fh*l directkra. A ooramon but faulty mods 
afstudyinf deacribedr It« effect*, what ? 
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2. Aaeertaiti before you commence any lesson^ what 
place it occupies in the general plan of the book, with 
which,^ at the outset, you should become very tho- 
roughly acquainted. Nothing promotes so much the 
formation of logical and systematic iiatits of mind, and 
nothing so effectually assists the memory, in re^rd to 
what any particular work c<mtains, as the keeping 
constantly in view the general pkxn of the book ; look- 
ing at it as a %&hole, and understanding distinctly, not 
merely each truth, or system of truths, brought to View, 
but the place which it occupies in the general design. 

3. This preparation being made, you are prepared to 
read the lesson, whk^h should be done, the first time, 
with great attention and care, aiid with ^ipecial eflbrt 
to understand the connection between each sentence 
and paragraph, and t'^ose which precede and follow it. 
It should always bv. orne in mind, that treatises on 
such subjects as the^ pres^it trains* of thoiight and 
reasoning, not mere detached ideas and sentences. 
Every remark, therefore; should be examined, not by 
itself, but in its connections. This should be especially 
observed in regard to the anecdotes and illustrations 
with which the work abounds. The beoHxi^ of each 
one on the subject should be very carefully studied. 
They are all intended to prove some point, or to iHus- 
trate some position;. After reading such narratives, 
then, you should not only take care to uilderstand it as 
a story, but should ask yourselves such, questions as 
these: "Why is this story introduced here] What 
does the author mean to provie by it 7 What principle 
does it illustrate 7 ' 

The pupil, too, should avail himself of collateral helps • 
in understanding the leeson. Every geographical, or 
historical, or personal allusion should be examined with 
the help of the proper books. If a distinguish^pd indi- 
vidual is mentioned, find the account of his life in a 



Second directioa. EITecta of thiv pcacticfr. I^ird directloQ. CpRDectioM of tne 
i)a.s5iage. Anecd'>tM and illustrations, how to ba studied ?• OoUatend oei^. 
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biographical dictionary. If a place is named, seek it 
on the map. There is one other direction which I am 
sorry to say it is absohitely necessary to mention. 
Look out all. the wtrds, whose meaning you do not 
dictiii^tly and fully understand^ in a dicAoaary^ 
Strange as it may seem, in nine oases out of ten, a 
pupil in school will .find in his lesson a sentence con- 
taining words he does not understand, and, after per- 
plexiag himself some mifiutes with] it. in vain, he will 
go .to his recitation in igncnrance of its meaning, as if he 
never had. heard of such a contrivance as a dictionary. 
Now the habit of seeking from other l^ooks explana- 
tions 8M3d 2^istance in regard to your studies is of in- 
calc^able value. It will cause you some additional 
trouDle, but it will multiply^ many fold,' your interest 
and success. 

4 After havaig thus read, with minute and critical 
attention, the portion assigned, the pupil should next 
take a curs^iy. review of it, by glancing the eye over 
the paragraphs, noticing the heads, and the questions 
or topics in the margin, kht the purpose of taking in, as 
it ware, a view of the passage as a whole. The order 
of discussion which the author adopts, and the regular 
manner in which the several steps o? an argument, or 
the several applications of a principle, succeed one 
another, should be carefully observed. There are the 
same reasons fer doing this, in regard to any particular 
chapter, as in regard to the whole work. The connec- . 
tion, too, between the passage which constitutes the 
lesson, and the rest of the book, i. ^ the place which 
it occ upies in the plan of the author, should be brought 
to mina again. You thus classify and arrange, in your 
own mind, what is learned, and not only fix it more 
firmly, but you are aoqt^^^i^^ logical habits of mind, 
which will be of lasting and incalculable value. 
5. You will thus have acquired a thorough know^ 
> . 11 ' ' - ' • •% 

Exanmles of this. Use of dictioDary. Fourth direction. Review of tlie le<HioD 
«>iDiiectioiM of the lesson. - . . 
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• 

ledge of the lesson, but this is by no means all that is 
necessary. You must learn to recite it ; that is, you 
must learn to express, in your o'wn language, the ideas 
you have thus acquired. This is a distinct and an 
importaiht point. Nothing is more common ihmt for 
pupils to say, when they attempt to recite in such a 
study as this, " I know the answer, but I cannot ex- 
press it ;" as if the power to express was not as im- 
portant as the ability to understand. 

The pupil then must make special preparation for 
this part of his duty, that is, for expressing in his own 
language the thoughts and principles of the author. 
The best way, perhaps, of making this preparation is 
to go over the lesson, looking only at the topics i|^ the 
margin, and repeating aloirf, or in a whkper, or in 
thought, the substance of what is stated under each. 
Be careful that what you say make# complete and 
perfect sense of itself, that it is expresjsed in clear and 
natural language, and that it is a full expisition of the 
author's meaning. 

Such a study as this ought not to be recited by mere 
question and answer. Whenever the subject will ertlow, 
it is better for the teacher to give out a subject or topic, 
on which the pupil may express the sentiments of the 
writer. This is altogether the pleasantest, a6 well as 
the most useful mode of recitation. Those unaccus- 
tomed to it will, of course, find a little diflSculty at 
' ^rst. But the very effort to surmount this difficulty 
will be as useful in developing and strengthening the 
intellectual powers, as any other effort which the study 
requires. 

You should go over the lesson, then, for the purpose 
of reciting it to yourself, as it were, by looking at the 
marginal titles, one by one, and distinctly stating to 
yourself the substance of the author's views upon each. 
If this preparation is made, and if the recitation is 

Fifth direction. Learning to recite. What impHed iii this. Cnmipon erf ine 
Prepararion, howtolM made. Mode of questioniDg. Advantage of this mode. 
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conducted on the same principles, the pupils will soon 
find themselves making very perceptible an(i rapid 
progress in that most important art, viz. expressing 
their sentiments witb^fluency, distinctness, and promp- 
titude 

It will be evident, from what is said above, that tlie 
pupil ought not to cc^apmit to memory the language of 
th« author. This practice may indeed be useful, in 
strei|gthening Hfie m^nory, and in some other ways, 
but very far higher objects ought to be in view, in 
studying such a work as this, and they will be far better 
attained vby the pupils depending entirely on them- 
selves for the language in which d^y express their 
idea^ 

6. After the class has, in this thorough manner, gone 
through with one of the divisions of the book, they 
should pause, to review it ; and the best, as well as the 
pleasantest mode^of conducting a reyiew, is to assign 
to the class lipne written exercises on the portion to be 
thus re-examined. These exercises may be of various 
kinds ; I shall, however, mention only two. 

(1.) An abstract of the chapter to be reviewed ; that 
is, a brief exposition, in writing, of the plan of the 
chapter, with the substance of the writer's views on 
each head. Such an "abstract, though it will require 
some labor at first, will be, with a little practice, a 
pleasant, exercise ^ and perhaps there is nothing which 
so effectually assists in digesting the knowledge which 
the pupil has obtained, and in fixing it indelibly upon 
the mind, and nothing is so conducive to accurate 
logical habits of thought, as this writing an analysis 
of a scientific work. It may be very brief, and ellipti- 
cal in its style ; its. logical accuracy is the main point 
to be secured. By devoting a single exercise at the 
end of each section to such an exercise, a class can go 
on regularly through the book, and, with very little 
delay, make an abstract of the whole. 

Ooramiuing to memory. Sixih direction. Eevlew, how lo be conducied. Firm 
■Mbod, what? Ileuses. Stjie and manner. 
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(2.) Writing additional ilhistrations o£ the principles 
brought to view, — illuotrations furnished either by tlie 
experience or observation of the pupil, or by what he 
has read in books. There are mulktudes of subjects^ dis- 
cussed in the work, suitable for this purpose. Whoever 
anecdotes are told, illustrating the laws of the human 
mind, the pupil can add others; ibr these laws are th« 
same in all minds, and are constantly in operation. 
Writing these additional illustrations, especially if Jhey 
are derived from ytjur own experience, will have ano- 
ther most powerful effect. They will turn your at^n- 
tion within, and accustom you to watch the operations, 
and study the laws of your own minds. Many pupils 
do not seem to understand that it is the powerg^ and 
movements of the immaterial principle within their 
own bosoms, which are the objects of investigation in 
such a science. Because illustrations are drawn from 
the histories of men with strange names, who lived in 
other countries, and a hall a century af^, they seem 
insensibly to irnbibe the idea, that it is the philosophy 
of these mevCs minds which they are studying, not 
their own. Now the fact is, that appeals are msde to 
the history and experience of these individuals, simply 
because they are more accessible to the writers of books. 
A perfect system of Metaphysical Philosophy might be 
written, with all its illustrations drawn from the 
thoughts and feelings of any single pupil in the class. 
The mind is in its essential laws everywhere the 
sanve ; and of course you can find the evidence of the 
existence and operation of all these laws in your own 
breasts, if you will look there. What you cannot, by 
proper research, find confirmed by your own experi- 
ence, or your observations upon those around you, is 
not a law of mind. 

Such is substantially the course which is recom- 



Second mode. Examplo. Advantages of it. CoinnKm misundexstandiiig in regard 
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mended to those who shall commence the study of this 
work. It will be perceived that the object of it is tc 
make the study of it, if possible, not what it too often 
is, the mere mechanical repetition of answers marked 
and committed to memory, but an intellectual and tho- 
rough investigation of a science. If the book is studied 
in this^ way, it must have a most powerful influence in 
cultivating accurate and discriminating habits, in deve- 
lopkag intellectual power, and in istoring the mind with 
correct moral principles, and permanpu^ly eley^.tipg and 
improving the moral character. 
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SECTION I. 



NATURE AND IMPORTANCF OF THE SCIENCE OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS. 

Man is to be contemplated as an intellectual, and as 
a moral being. By his intellectual powers he acquires 
the knowledge oT facts, observes their connections, and 
traces the conclusions which arise out of them. * These 
mental operations, however, even in a high state of 
cultivation, may be directed entirely to truths of an ex- 
trinsic kind, — that i«, to such as do not exert any influ- 
ence either on the moral condition of the individual, or 
on his relations to other sentient beings. They may 
exist in an eminent degree in the man who lives only 
for himself, and ffeels little beyond the personal wants 
or the selfish enjoyments of the hour that is passing 
over him. 

But, when we contemplate man as a moral being, 
new relations open on our view, — and these are of 

In what twofold poipt of view is 111911 to be' considered? Province of the 
intellect? Meaning of extrinsic? Moral relation^,— their nature ujid 
'rigin? ^ ■ ' 
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mightier import. We find him occupying a place in a 
great system of moral government, in which he has an 
important station to fill and high duties to perform. 
We find him placed in certain relations to a great mo^ 
^ral Governor, who presides over this system of things, 
and to a future state of being, for which the present 
scene is intended to prepare him. We find him pos- 
sessed of powers which qualify him to feel these rela- 
tions, and of principles calculated to guide him through 
the solemn responsibilities which attend his state of 
moral discipline. 

These two parts of his mental constitution we perqeive 
to be remarkably distinct from each other. The former 
may be in vigorous exercise in him who has little feel- 
ing of bis moral conditio!} ; and the latter may be. in 
a high state of culture in 'tjie man. who, in point of in- 
tellectual acquirement, knows little beyond the muhs 
which it most concerns him to know,-7-those gteat but 
simple principles which guide his concluct.as a respon- 
jjible being. 

In a well-regulated mind,, there is an intimate har-i' 
mony and co-operation between these two depairtmertts 
of the mental economy. Knowledge, received through 
the powers of sensation and simple intellect, whether 
relating to external things, or to, mental phenomena, 
and conclusions derived from these through the powers 
of reasoning, ought all to contribute to that which is 
the highest state of man, — ^his purity as a moral bemg. 



Two classes of them. What powers rtlated to them? .. Are the two parts 
of the mental oonsUtution distinct or blended ? In what inspects 7 A re tliey 
entirely distinct ? Harmony and co-operatioa between thenu What shouJo 
be the effect ol knowledge ? The sources of knowledge alluded to. 
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They ought all to lend their aid towards the cuUivation 
of those principles of his nature which bind him to his 
fellow-m^i.; and those higher principles still, which 
raise his feeble powers to the Eternal Incomprehensible 
OnC; the first great cause of all things, and the moral 
Governor of the universe. 

A slight degree of observation is sufficient to convince 
xis, that such a regulated condition of the mental con- 
stitution does not exist in the generality of mankind. 
It is not my present purpose to inqtlire into the causes 
by which tfiis is primarily deranged ; but it may be in- 
teresting to trace some of the circumstances which bear 
a part in producing the derangement ^In our present 
state of being, we are surrounded with objects of sense ; 
and the mind is kept, in a great degree, under the in- 
fluence of external things. In this manner it often hap- 
pens, that facts and Considerations elude our attention, 
and deeds escape from our memory, in a manner which 
would not occur, were the mind left at liberty to recall 
its own associations, and to feel the influence of princi- 
ples *which are really part of the mental constitution. 
It fs thus that, amid the bustle .of life, the attention is 
apt to be engrossed by considerations of a local and an 
inferior character; while facts and motives of the 
highest moment are overlooked, and deeds of our own, 
long gone by, escape from our remembrance. We thus 
lose a correct sense of our moral condition, and yield to 
the agency of present and external things^ in a manner 
disproportion^ to their real value. For our highest 

Is the mental constitution well regnkited. in the generality of mankind ? 
Circumstanced producing derangement. Way in which the senses influ 
ence ns ? 
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concern as moral beings is with things future, and 
things unseen; and often wilfe circumstances in our 
own moral history, long past, and perhaps forgotten. 
Hence the benefit of retirement and calm reflection, and 
of every thing that tends to withdraw us frc«n the ino- 
pression of sensible objects, and that leads us to feel 
the superiority of things which are not seen. Under 
such influence, the mind displays an astonishing power 
of recalling the past aiid graspiiig the fixture, and of 
viewing objects in their true relations to itself and to 
each other. The first of these, indeed, we see exem- 
pHfied in many aflections, in which the mind is cut ofi^ 
in a greater or less degree, from its intercourse with the 
external world, by causes acting upon the bodily or- 
ganization. In another work I have described many 
remarkable examples of the mind, in this condition, re- 
calling its old impressions respecting things long past 
and entirely forgotten ; and the fstcts there stated call 
our attention in a very striking manner to its inherent 
powers and its independent existence. 

This subject is one of intense interest, and suggests 
reflections of the most important kind, respecting the 
powers and properties of the thinking principle. In 
particular, it leadg us to a period which -we are taught 
to anticipate even by the inductions of intellectual sci? 
ence, when, the bodily frame beitig dissolved, the think- 
ing and reasoning essence shall exercise its peculiar 
faculties in a higher- state of being. There are facts in 
the mental phenomena which give a hig:h degree of 

In what way does retiremen;t and calm reflectioH benefit us ? Power of ths 
mind in such a case. What other work referred tp? Facts there stated, 
what ? Meaning of the phrase, " taught to anticipate by, the inductions of 
intellectual science." What are we thus taught to anticipate ? 
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probability to the conj3Cture, that the whole transac- 
tions, of life, with the motives and nioral history of each 
individual, may then be recalled by a*proces;s of the 
mind itself, and placed, as at a single glance, distinctly 
before him. Were we to realize such a mental condi- 
tion, we should not fail to contemplate the impressions 
so recalled with feelings very different from those by 
which, we are apt to be misled amid the influence of 
present and external things. The tumult of life is 
over; — pursuits, principles, and motives, which once 
bore an aspect of importance, are viewed with feelings 
more adapted to their true value. The moral principle 
recovers that authority which, amid the contests of 
passion, had been obscured or lost;— each act and each 
emotion is seen in its relations to the great dictates of 
truth, and each pursuit of life in its real bearing on the 
great concerns of a moral being ;— ^and the whole as- 
sumes a character of new and wondrous import, when 
viewed in^relatiop to that Incomprehensible One, who 
is then disclosed in all his attributes as a moral governor. 
Time past is contracted into a point, and that the in- 
fancy of being; time to come is seen expanding into 
eternal existence. 

Such are the views which open on him who would 
inquire into the esseacie by which man is distinguished 
as a rational and moral being. Compared with it, what 
are all the pbeiWHnena of nature, — what is all the his- 
tcwry of the world,-^the rise and fell of empires, — or the 
fate of those who rule them. These derive their inte- 
rest from local and transient relations, but this is to 



Xiife, haw regarded in ftiture retro^N|etioii 7 Iiroortance of the moral rela 
tioos of man. 
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exist forever. That science, therefor^, must be consi- 
dered as the highest of all human pursuits, which con- 
templates man in his relation to eternal things. Wllii 
its importance we must feel its difficulties ; and, did wd 
confine the investigation to the mere principles of natu- 
ral science, we should feel these difficultiies to be insur- 
mountable. But, in this great inquiry, we hare two 
sources of knowledge, to which . nothing analogous is 
to be found in the history of physical science, and 
which will prove infallible. guides, if we resign our* 
selves to their direction with sincere desire to discover 
the truth. These are, the light of conscience, and 
the light of divine revelation. In making this state* 
ment, I am aware that I tread on delicate ground, and 
that some wiH consider an appeal to Uie sacred writings 
as a departure from the strict course of philosophical 
inquiry. This opinion, I am satisfied, is entirely at va- 
riance with tnub ; and, in every moral investigation, 
if we take the inductions of sound philosophy, along 
with the dictates of conscience, and the light of revealr 
ed truth, we shall find tbein to constitute one nnilbrm 
and harmonious whole, the various parts of which t^id, 
in a remarkable manner^ to establish and illustrate ca:ch 
other. If, indeed,^ in any investigation of moral scietice, 
we disregard the li^t which is furnished by the sacred 
writings, we resemble an astronomer who should r^y 
entirely on his unaided • sight, and reject, thoae optical 
inventions which extend so remarkably the fieli of his 
vision, as to be to him tite revelation- of things not 



Rank rf this science 7 Difficulties? Peculiar sources of knowledge, huw 
many ? What ? An appeal to the i*i«i]pd_ writings, how re^ard^d by uoihe 
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leen. Gould we suppc^e a person thus entertaining 
doubts respecting the knowledge cfuppUed by the tele- 
scope, yet proceeding in a candid manner to inves- 
tigate its truthy he would perceive, in the telescopic ob- 
servations themselves, principles developed which are 
calculated to xotaoye his suspicions. For, in the limit- 
ed knowledge which is^ fufuished by vision alone, he 
finds di£l(mlties whicli he cannot explain, apparent in- 
coosistencies which he cannot reconcik, and insulated 
facts which he ciinnot refer to any known principle. 
But, in the more extended knowledge which the telescope 
yieldfl, these difficulties disappear; facts are brought 
togedier which seemed unconnected or discordant j and 
the universe af^pears one beautiful system of order and 
consistency. It is the same in the experience of the 
moral inquirer,^ when he extends his views beyond the 
inductions of reason, and corrects his conclusions by 
the testimony of God. Discordant principles are brough t 
together ; doubts and .difficulties disappear ; and beauty, 
order, and harmony are seen to pervade the government 
of the Deity. In this manner there also arises a species 
of evidence for the doctrines of revelation, which is en- 
tirely independent «f the external proofs of its divine 
origin; and which, to the candid mind, invests it with 
aH the character of authenticity ?ind truth. 

Prom tbeie combined sources of knowledge, thus 
illustrating and confirming each other, we are enabled 
to attain, in moral inquiries, a degree of certainty adapt- 
ed to their high importance. We do so when, with 

Eflect of the use of the telescope in removinff difficulties ? Effect in mora' 
Kscnce of resortlnjg^ to the li^t of reTelatioa? Are these combined sources 
tvfRfdentf 
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sincere desire to discover the truth, we resign ourselves 
to the guidance of the light which is within, aided as it 
is by that light from heaven whicli slwnes upon the 
path of the humble inquirer. Cultivated oil these prin-^ 
cipies, the science is fitted to engage the m^st powerful 
mind ; while it will impart strength to the most com- 
mon understanding. It terminates in no barren specu- 
lations, but tends directly to prcmiote peace on earth, 
and good- will among men. It is calculated both to en- 
large the understanding, and to elevate and purify the 
feeUngs, and thus to cultivate the moral being for the 
life which is to come. It spreads forth to the view, be- 
coming smoother and brighter the farther it is pu)rsue4 ; 
and the rays which illuminate the path converge in the 
throne of him who is.etemaL, 



SECTION II. 



OF FIRST TRUTHS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS. 

The knowledge which we receive through our intel- 
lectual powers is referable to two. classes. These may 
be distinguished by the names of acquired^ knowledge^ 
and intuitive or fundiimental articles of belief. 

It may be well to make to the pupil one or two general 
statements in' respect to the origin of our knowledge, which 

What are the two sources of knowledge alh4ed to ? To what nuocU islhe 
eoUivation of the science adapted Practical effect of the stiuTv ? 
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will make what follows^in this chapter more clear. Human 
knowledge may then, in the first place, be referred to two 
great classes. 

I. That which we receive by the senses, seeing, hearing, &»:. 

IL That which we receive by the intellectual powers, rea- 
soning, reflection, &c. 

The knowledge that grass is green, and that lead is heavy, 
and vinegar sour, comes under the former of these heads. 
Our knowledge of the properties of the triangle, and of the 
nature of the human mind, comes under the latter. This dis- 
tinction is clearly pointed out and illustrated in the author's 
Treatise on Intellectual Philosophy. It is ortly the second of 
the two heads which is considered in this chapter. Hence it 
commences, " The knowledge whi^ we recieive through our 
intellecttud powers is referable," &c. ; so diat the two classes 
spoken of in this chapter is only a subdivision of the second 
great branch into which the sources of knowledge are divided. 
The subdivision is, as the pupil will perceive, . 

1. Knowledge which is acquired^ 

2. Knowledge which is intuitive. 

Our conviction that playing gamgs of hazard* for money, 
is wrong, is an example of the first class ; that is, it is acquired. 
We obtain it by a long course of observation of the deleterious 
influences of such a practice^ or else by carefully considering 
the nature and probable tendencies of it. 

On the other. h|ind, our belief that maliciously giving pain 
to one who has never injured us, is wrong, is an example of 
the second class ; that is, it is intuitive. The mind sees the 
truth at once, without any train of investigation or reasoning. 

Which part of these remarks is written by the au^oc, and which by the 
i^merican editor ? First great division of the sources of knowledge ? Exam- 
pies of knowledge acquired, by the senses ? By the intellectual powers 1 
V7hich class treated of in this chapter? Subdivision of it ? Example of 
wqwtred knowledge? Example of intuitive knowledge? 
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It is impossible to prove it. It is in itself ^more simple, than 
any thing by which it could be proved. 

Now in all sciences, the first step is, to point out and define 
the intuitive truths, or firsj;. principles, as they, are sometimes 
called, i. e., those which the mind receives at once, the mo- 
ment they are presented, without any train .of feasoning ox 
investigation to establish them. These are jpaade the basis pn 
which all the other truths of the science are established^ 
Thus in Geometry, for example, the first principles are always 
laid down at the outset, without proof. They are called «2ri- 
oms. They are such as these : Things which are equal te 
the same things are equal to' one another^ and the whole is 
greater than a part. The pupil will perceive that the truth 
of the axioms is perceived by the* mind intuitively; that is, at. 
once, without any train, of reasoning to establish them. In 
fact, they, and others like them, are the eleme&ts of the rea- 
soning by which all other tfuihe are to be jwroved. 

In the same way iii,aU the other sciences^ the first thing is 
to lay down the first truthsi that isi tho^e. which ar« intuitively 
perceived by the mind, and which, are the foundaUon of all 
that follow. It is the obj^t of this chapter to pointy. out. the 
nature of them» and to enumerate those which . aj^ertaiu to 
moral philosophy. 

Our acquired knowledge 'is procured by the active 
use of our mental powers, in collecting facts, tracing 
their relations, and observing the deductions, which 
arise out of particular combinations of them. These 
constitute the operations which I have referred to in 
another work, under the heads of processes of itivesti 

First step in all sciences ? Nature of first irwlhs ? Coni;iection with othei 
truths 'f Examples of them in Greoraetfy ? Name 'given to them in Ge- 
ometry ? Objept of tliis chapter ? Acquired lcnowT<?dge, hoWprocired ? By 
what .wa processes ? 
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gation, and proce^s^ of reasoning. The full exercise 
of Ihem requires a certain culture of the mental facul- 
ties, and consequently is confined to a comparati\rely 
small number, of men. We perceive, however, that 
such cul^jre is not essentig-l to every individual, for 
many are very deficient in- it who yet are considered as 
persons of sourfd mind, and capable of discharging their 
duties in various situations of life ija a creditable and 
useful manner. 

But the knowledge which we derive from the other 
source is of ImmediatQ and essential importance to men 
of every degree-; and, without it, no individual could 
®PS^6, with confidence, in any of the eommon trans- 
action^ of life, or make any provision for his protection 
or condforty or even for the continuance of his existence. 
These are the pxinciples also treated of, in a former 
work, imder the name of First Truths. They are not, 
Uke our knowledge of the other kind, the result of any 
process either of investigation^ or of reasoning ; and, for 
the possession of them, no man either depends upon his 
own ol;>servation, or has recourse to that of other men. 
They are a part of his mental constitution, arising^ with 
a feeling. of absolute certainty, in every sound mind; 
and, while they admit of no,proof by processes of rea- 
soning, sophistical objections brought against them can 
be combated only by an appeal to the consciousness of 
every man, and to the absolute conviction which forces 
itself upon {he whole mass of mankind. 

If the Creator ha^^thus imjilanted in the mind of man 

Is the exercise of these operations unirersul ? Why not 7 Importance of 
knowledge derived from the other source ? By what name ajg. those intpJive 
printiples called in t^e author's fooner work? What work alluded tol 
Author's remarks ahout the nature cf these truths. 
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principles to guide him in his intellectual and physical 
relations, independently of any acquired knowledge, 
we might naturally expect to find him endowed,' in the 
same manner, with principles adapted to his more im- 
portant relations as a moral being. We o^ght natu- 
rally expect, that in the^ high concerns, he would not 
be left to the knowledge whidi he might casually ac- 
quire, either through his own powers of inrestigaticm 
or reascming, or through instruction received from other 
men. Impressions adapted to this important «nd we 
accordingly fiiid developed in a remarkable manner, 
and they are referable to that part of our constitution 
w^hich holds so important a place in the philosoptiy of 
the mind, by which we perceive differences in the mo- 
ral aspect of actions, and approve or disapprove of them 
as right oV wrong. The convictions derived from this 
source seem to occupy the same place in the moral 
system, that first truths, or intuitive articles of belief, 
do in the intellectual. Like them, al«o, they admit of 
no direct proofs by processes of reasoning ; and, when 
sophistical arguments are brought against them, the 
only true answer cohsists in an appeal to the conscience 
of every uncontaminated mind ; by which we mean 
chiefly the consciousness of its own moral impressions, 
in a mind which has not been degraded * in its moral 
perceptions by a course of personal depravity. This 
is a consideration of the utmost practical importance ; 
and it will probably appear that many well-intended 
arguments, ifespecting the first principles of moral truth, 
have been inconclusive, in, the same tnaniier as were 

Should we. expect first principles in moral science to' be implanted in the 
mind ? Why ? Do these first principles adDnh of pr«of ? Proper reply to 
argLVnents against them ? 
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attempts to establish first truths by processes of reasoti- 
mg, because the line of argument adopted in regard to 
tfiem was one of which they are not susceptible. The 
force of this smalogy is in qo degree weakened by the 
fact, that Jhere is, in many cases, an apparent difference 
between that part of our menial constitution on which 
is founded our conviction of first truths, and that prin- 
ciple from which is derived our impression of moral 
truth: for the former continues the same in every 
mind which is neither obscured by idiocy nor distorted 
by insanity ; but the moral feelings become vitiated by 
a process of the mind itself, by which it has gradually 
gone astray from rectitude. Hence the difierence 
we find in -the decisions of different men, respecting 
moral truth, arising from peculiarities inr their own men- 
tal condition; and hence that remarkable obscuration 
of mind, at which some men at length arrive, by which 
the jttd^Qdent is entirely perverted respecting the first 
great principlea of moral purity. When, therefore, we 
appeal to certain principles^ in the mental constitution, 
as the source of our first impressions of moral truth, 
our Appeal is made chiefly to a mind which is neither 
obscured by depravity, nor bewildered by the refine- 
ments of a false philosophy : it is made to a mind in 
which conscience still holds some degree of its rightful 
authority, and in which there is a sincere and honest 
desire to discover the truth. These two elements of 
character must go together in eve^-y correct inquiry in 

moral science; oxi^ to a man in an opposite condition, 

t 

A) parent difierence between first truths in intellectual science, and first 
principles in moral s^ence ? Can either he ^Ter eradicated from the n^ind 1 
Which 7 In w \at way are they eradicatad or corrupted 7 
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we should no more appeal, in regard to tbe prmcdples 
of moral truth, than we should take froin the, fetuon» 
person or the maniac oip. test o£ thosefirst prmcipl^ 
of intellectual truth, which are allowed to. be original 
elem^its of belief in every doand.mini ^^ 

To remedy the evils asijsing from thi»^ diversity. and 
distortion of morad perception, is on« of the olyects o£ 
divine revelation. By means of it there, is intmdui^ 
a fixed and uniform standard of moral truth ; , but, it is 
of importance to remar)&, that, ibr^he authority of this^ 
an appeal is made to principtes in the mind ksdf, and 
that every part of it . challenges the assent of the man 
m whom c<mscience has not iost its power in t^ Qien^ 
taleccMiomy. , . ^ 

Keeping in view the distinction which ha8;n0w bei^ 
referred to, it would app^r, that there aire certain first 
principles of moral truth, which arise in the mii^ by 
the most simple process of reflection, either as consti- 
tuting its own primary .moral convictions, or as Ibllow^ 
ing from its consciousness of tliese convicti^is by 9 
plain and obvious chain of relations. These are chiefly 
the following. . ; 

1. A perception of the nature and quality of actions, as 
]ust or unjust,^ right or wrong ; and a conviction of 
certain duties, as. of justice, veraciQr, and benevolence, 
which every man owes io his fellow-men* Every man 
in his own caise, again^ expects the same offices from 

others ; and on this reciprocity of^eeling is- founded 

'I I . I ■ I 1 ^ 1 1 ■ I . I ■ 1 . 1 , ^ ■ I ^ 

Object of divine revelation. What is introduced into it 7 What ^peal of- 
ten made in the Scriptures ? Result of t^e iSoiregoing^cocsideratioas 7 Vfhaf 
n the first of these elementary principles? 
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the precept, which is felt to be one of universal obliga- 
tion, to do to others as we would that they should do 
to us. 

II. From this pnmaiy moral impression, there 
arises, by d most natural sequence, a omviction of the 
existence and superintendence of a great moral Grovemor 
of the universe, a being of infinite perfection and infi- 
nite purity. A belief in this Being, as the first great 
cause, is derived, as we have formerly seen, by a sim- 
ple step of reasoning, from a survey of the works of na- 
ture, taken in connection with the first truth, that 
every event must have an adequate cause. Our sense 
of his moral attributes arises, with a feeling of equal 
certainty, when, from the moral impressions of oar own 
minds, we infer the moral attributes of him who thus 
formed us. 

III. From thei^ combined impressions, there natu- 
rally springs a sense of moral responsibility ; or a con- 
viction, that, for the due performance of the duties 
which are indicated by the conscience, or moral con- 
sciousness, man is responsible to the Governor of the 
universe ; and farther, that to this Being he owes, more 
hnmediately, a certain homage of the moral feelings, 
entirely distinct from the duties which he owes to his 
fellow-men. 

IV. From this chain of moral convictions, it is im- 
possible to separate a deep impression of continued ex- 
istence, or of a state of being beyond <he present life, 
and of that as a state of moral retribution. 

Se<;oiid priudple ? Is thifi fltrictlj- intuitive ? How derived ? Our ideas 
•f moral attributet of the Deity 7 Third principle ? Nature of it ? Fourth 
print ipie, relating to a ftiture ezistenee. 
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The consideration of these important objects of belief 
will afterwards occur to us in various parto of our in- 
quiry. They are briefly stated here, in reference to 
the place which- they hold as First Truths, or primary 
'articf.es of naoral belief, which arise by a natural airf 
obvious chain of sequence, in the moral conviction of 
every sound understanding. For the truth of them we 
appeal not to any process of reasoning, properly so 
called ; but to the conviction which forces itself upon 
every regulated mind. Neither do we go abroad among 
savage nations, to inquire whether the impression 6f 
them be universal ; for this may be obscured in com- 
munities, as it is in individuals, by a course of moral 
degradation. We appeal to the casuist himself, whe- 
ther, in the calm moment of reflection, he can-divest 
himself of their power. We appeal to the feelings of 
the man who, under the consciousness of guilt, shrinks 
from the dread of a present Deity, and the anticipation 
of a future reckoning. But chiefly we appeal to the 
conviction of him, in whom conscience retains its right- 
ful supremacy, and who habitually cherishes these mo- 
mentous truths, as his guides in this life in its relation 
to the life that is to come. 

In applying to these important articles of belief the 
name of First Truths, or primary principles of moral 
conviction, I do not mean to ascribe to them any thing 
of the nature of innate ideas. I mean only that they 
arise, with a rapid or instantaneous conviction, entirely 
distinct from What we call a process of reasoning, in 

Are these troths to be hereafter considered more fnUj ? Why then are 
vhey mention '* -* — ' 
universal ? 
rupted, douht 
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every regulated mind, when it is directed, by the most 
simple course of reflection, to the phenomena of nature 
without, and to the moral feelings of which it is con- 
scious within. It appears to be a point of the utmost 
practical importance, that we should considier thqm as 
thus arising out of principles which form a part of our 
moral constitution ; as it is in this way only that we 
can consider them as calculated to influence the mass 
of mankind. For, if we do not believe them to arise, 
in this manner, by the spontaneous exercise of every 
uncorrupted, mind, there are only two methods by 
which we can suppose them to originate : the one is a 
direct revelation from the Deity ; the other is a process 
of reasoning or of investigation, properly so called, 
analogous to that by which we acquire the knowledge 
of any principle in natural science. We cannot believe 
that they are derived entirely from revelation, because 
we find the belief existing where no revelation is known, 
and because we find the sacred writers appealing to 
them as sources of conviction existing in the mental 
constitution of every man. There i& an obvious ab- 
surdity, again, in supposing that principles which are 
to regulate the conduct of responsible beings, should be 
left to the chance of being unfolded by processes of rea- 
soning, in which different minds may arrive at difierent 
conclusions, and in regard to which many are incapa- 
ble of following out any argument at all. What is 
called the argument a priori for the existence and attri- 
butes of the Deity, for instance, conveys little that is 



Why are they to be considered as first truths T What are the only two 
other ways 6i accounting for our l)elief of ihem ? Difficulty in regard to the 
firtt ? — r*- to the second ? Value of argument on these truths. A priori 
argument to prove the existence of jLhe ^eity. 
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cmclusive to most minds, and to many is entirely in- 
comprehensible. Tl\e same observation may be ap^ 
plied to those well-intended and able arguments, by 
which the probability of a future state is shown from 
analogy and from the constitution of the mind. These 
are founded chiefly on three considerations, — the ten- 
dency of virtue to produce happiness, and of vice to be 
followed by misery, — the unequal distribution of good 
and evil in the present Ufe, — and the adaptation of our 
moral faculties to a state of being very different from 
that in which we are at present placed. There is 
much in these arguments calculated to elevate our con- 
ceptions of our conditioji as moral beings, and of that 
future state of existence for which we are destined; 
and there is much scope for the highest powers of rea- 
soning, in showing the accordance of these truths with 
the soundest inductions of true philosophy. But, not- 
withstanding all tfierr truth and all their utiUty, it may 
be doubted whether they are to any one the foundation 
of his faith in another state of being. It must be ad- 
mitted, at least, that their force is felt by those only 
whose minds have been in some degree trained to ha- 
bits of reasoning, and that they are therefore not 
adapted to the mass of mankind. But the truths 
which they are intended to establish are of eternal 
importance to men of every degree, and we should 
therefore expect them to rest upon evidence which 
finds its way with unerring aim to the hearts of the 

Are a priori arguments in favor of a futare state coBclusive? (For the 
nntnre of " a priori argumenu," see some treatise on logic.) On irhat thrt'e 
considerations founded ? Proper effect of. them ? Are they sufficient as 
a foundation for our &itK ? Are they or not adapted to the mass of man- 
kind? 
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unleamed. The unanswerable reascmings of Butler 
never reached the ear of the gray-haired pious pea- 
sant ; but he needs not their powerful aid to establish 
his sure and certain hope of a blessed immortaUty. 
It is no induction of logic that has transfixed the heart 
of the victim of deep remorse, when he withers be- 
neath an influence unseen by human eye, and shrinks 
from the anticipation o[ a reckoning to come. In both, 
the evidence is within, — ^a part of the original constitu- 
tion of every rational mind, planted there by him who 
fiamed the wondrous jabric. This is the power of 
conscience; — with an authority, which no man can 
put away from him, it pleads at once for his own fu- 
ture existence, and for the moral attributes of an omni* 
potent and ever-present Deity. In a healthy state of 
the moral feelings, the man recognises its claim to 
supreme dominion. Amid the degxadatjpn of guilt, it 
still raises its voice and asserts its right to govern the 
whole man ; and, though its warnings are disregarded, 
and its claims disallowed, it proves within his inmost 
soul an accuser that caimot be stilled, and an avenging 
spirit that never is^ quenched. 

Siniilar observations apply to the uniformity of mo- 
ral distinctions, or the conviction of a certain line of 
conduct which' man owes to his fellow-men. There 
have been many controversies and various contending 
systems in reference to this subject ; but I submit that 
the question may be disposed of in the same manner as 
the one now mentioned. Certain fixed and defined 
principles of relative duiy appear to be recognised by 

What work of Butler is alluded to t What evidence has every man of a 
judgment to come 7 Power and permanence of conscience 7 
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the consent of mankind, as an essential part of t^ir 
moral constitution, by as absolute a conviction as that 
by which are recognised our bodily qualities. The- 
hardened criminal, whose life has been a series of in- 
justice and fraud, when at lengdi brought into circum- 
stances which expose him to the knowledge or the 
retribution of his fellow-men, expects from them v^a- 
city and justice, or perhaps even throws himself upon 
their mercy. He thus recognises such principles as a 
part of the moral constitution, jusf^as the blind maU) 
when he has missed his way, asks direction of the fir$t 
person he meets, presuming upon the latter |>ofisessing 
a sense which, though lost to him, he still considers as 
belonging to every sound man. In defending himself, 
also, the criminal shows the same recognition. For, 
his object is to disprove the alleged fiEicts, or to frame 
excuses for Im conduct; — ^he never attempts to ques- 
tion those universal principles by which he feels that 
his actions must be condemned, if the facts are proved 
against him. Without such principles, indeed, thus 
universally recognised, it is evid^it that the whole 
system of human things would go into confusion and 
ruin. Human laws ihay restrain or punish gross acts 
of violence and injustice ; but they can never provide 
for numberless method^s by which a man may injure 
his neighbor, or promote his own interest at . the ex 
pense of others. There are, in fact, biit a very few 
cases which can be provided for by any human insti- 
tution ; it is a principle within that regulates the whole 

' ' ' wm ' • I ii . 

Are there certain fixed principles of duty recognised by mankind ? . £!xam> 
pie ot this ? The criminal's mode of defence 7 'Inference from this ? Ne- * 
eessity of such principles 7 Would human laws be sufficient without them '» 
Why not? 
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moral economy. In its extent and importance, when 
compared with all the devices of man, it may be likened 
■ to those great principles which guide the movements 
of the universe, contrasted with the contrivances by 
which men produce particular results for their own 
conveni^ice; caid one might as well expect t6 move a 
planet by machinery, or propel a comet by the power 
of steam, as to preserve the semblance of order in the 
moral world, without those fimdamental principles of 
rectitude which form a part of the original constitution 
ot every rational being. 

r'arther, as each man has the consciousness of these 
principles in himself, he has the conviction that similar 
principles exist in others. Hence arises the impression, 
that, as he judges of their conduct by his own moral 
fcelinga, so will they judge of him by corresponding 
feelings in themselves. In this manne];^is produced 
that reciprocity of moral impression, by which a man 
feels the opinion of his fellow-men to be either a re- 
ward or a punishment; and hence also springs that 
great rule of relative duty, which teaches us to do to 
others as we would that they should do to us. This 
uniformity of moral feelmg and affection even proves a 
check upon those who have subdued the influence of 
these feelings in themselves. Thus, a man who has 
thrown off all sense of justice, compassion, or benevo- 
lence, is still kept under a certain degree of control by 
the conviction of these impressions existing in those 
by whom he is surrounded. There are indeed men in 

To wliat are t^se principles compared ? Conviction of the mind in re 
*tpect to the principles of others?. What moral effects spring from this \ 
ll*ral restraint exerted by it ? 
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the world, as has been remarked b^ Butler, in whom 
this appears to be the only restraint to which their 
conduct is subjected. 

Upon the whole, therefore, th^ra^ seems to be ground 
for assuming, that the articles of belief, which have 
been the subject of the preceding observations, are pri- 
mary principles arising with an immediate feeling pf 
conviction in our moral constitution; and that they 
correspond with those elements in (mt mtellectual eco- 
nomy, which are commonly called First Truths, — 
principles which are now universally admitted to r«v- 
quire no otiier evidence than the conviction whiea 
tbrces itfit^lf upon evi^ry dound undej^stsmduig. 

fhanrastf. 



PHILOSOPHY 



THE MORAL FEELINGS. 



The preceding sections of this work have been only preif^ 
minary. They have related to the nature of the science 
itself, and to those great First Principles, or Elementary 
Truths, on which the whole science must be based. The 
author now first enters upon the main subject. He accord- 
ingly first anali/zes man as a moral being, and from this 
analysis deduces the plan which he shall pursue in the work ; 
and then, in the succeeding sections, considers the subject 
according to its several divisions. It is important that the 
papil shouUi keep distinctly in view, .as he proceeds, the plan 
and progress of the discussion. 

When we analyze the principles which distinguish 
man as a moral being, o^r attention is first directed to 
his actions, as the external phenom^a by which we 

Nature of the pieoeding teotions. To what twa preliminary topics have 
they related 7 Boes the author, or bot, now enter upon the main snhject ? 
BCeaning of analyze? What dedao«d from the ana^rMS? To what is th^ 
attention first directed ki the analysis ? 
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judge of his internal principles. It is familiat to every 
one, however, that the same action may proceed from 
very different motives, and that, when we have the 
means of estimating motives or principles, it is from 
these that we form our judgment respecting the m(»al 
ccoidition of the ii|divi4ual, and not from his actions 
alcme. When we consider separately the dements 
which enter into the ecoxjomy of an inteUigent and 
responsible agent, they seem to resolve themselves into 
the following: — . . ^^ . 

I. His actual conduct, or actions. 

II. In determining his conduct, the immediate prin- 
ciple is his will, or simple volition. H^ wills s<MHe 
act, and tl^ act follows of course, unless it be pre- 
vented by restraint from without, or by physical ina- 
biUty to perform it These alone can -interfere with a 
man following the determinati<m of Mb will, or simgjo 
volition. . . ^ 

III. Tlie objects of will or simple .volition are lefsxsbh 
ble to two cl,asses,^H)bjects ta be, obtained, and ac- 
tions to be -perfiwaned to others ; and these «te con- 
nected with two distinct m&xtal tortdMot^ whioh^exidt 
previously to the act of volition. In regard to objects 

to be oljtained, this mental condition is Desire; in 

- ■ ■ . ^ ■ ■-.,-■ f ^ ^ ■ _ 

How are actions to be regarded ? Do^s the same action always proceed 
from the same motives'? Judgirient in respect to moral condition Uf be 
formed from what"? First element to be considered. Sec6nd element. 
Do the actions always obey the volitions'? The only exception, whatt 
Third element. Two classes of objects of the will ? What two meatal 
conditions corresponding to them? Which of jhese relates to object* to be 
obtained ? Which to actions towards others ? 
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i^afd to acticms towarcb others, it is Afedkm. The 
Desires aiid\AffectiQns, tbeiefore^ hold a plaee in the 
mind previous to volititMi. From one of them origi- 
nates the HXentalistate which, under certain regulations, 
teadfl tovcdition, or taour willing, a certain act The 
act, which is then the result of the volition, consists 
mther in certain: efforts towards ftttaining the object 
desired^ or in certain conduct towards oth^ men, 
arising out o£ oiur affecticms oar mental feelings towards 
them. The Desires and Afections, therefore, may; be 
considered as the primary or moving powers, from 
which our actiwis proceed. In connection with them 
we have to keep in view another principle, which has 
an extensivepiflueuce on our conduct in regard to both 
Ibese classes of emotions. This ia Self-love; whjch 
leads us to see^ our own protection,, ccnnfort, and ad- 
/antage. It is a sound and legitimate principle of 
action when kept in its proper place; when allowed 
to usurp an undue influence, it de^nerates inSo sel- 
fishness; and It then interferes in a i^iaterial degree 
with the exercise of the affections, or, in other words, 
^th our duty to other men. 

IV. We hav€f 'next to* attend to the fact, that every 
desire is* not followed by actual volition towards obtain- 
ing the object; and that every affection does not lead 
to the conduct which might flowfircwn it. Thus a man 

Are tbey to be. considered as previoai, or subsequent to volitions ? What 
is meant by this ? Which are to be considered the primarj' or moving pow- 
ers ? VHiat other principle to be kppt in view in connection with them ? Its 
nature ? When excessive what does it become ? Fourth element of inquiry, 
Aie the Desites and Affections always effectual in leading to volition an4 
actioQ? 
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may feel a desire wtnoh, after eonsideiatioii, he deter- 
mines not to gratify. Another may experience an 
affection, and not act upon it; he may feel benevo^ 
lence or friendship, and yet act, in Ae partienlai case, 
with cold selfishness; or he may led the impulse of 
anger, and yet conduct himself with forbearsaice. 
When, therefore, we ga another step backwards in the 
chain of moral sequences, oinr attention is directed to 
certain inrinciples by which the determinati<m is actu- 
ally decided, either according to the desire or' affecti(»i 
which is present to the mind, or in opposition to it. 
This brings us to a subject erf the utmost practical im- 
portance : and the principles, which thus decide the 
determination of the mind, are referable to two heads. 
(1.) The determination or decision may arise out of 
a certain state of arrangement of the moving powei» 
themselves, in consequence of which some one of th^n 
has acquired a predominating influence in the moral 
system. This usually results from habit, or frequent 
indulgence, as we shall see in a subsequent part of our 
inquiry, A man, for exan^le, may desire au object, 
but perceive that the attainment would require a degree 
of exertion greater than he- is disposed to devote to it 
This is the preponderating love of ease, a branch of 
self-love. Another may perceive that the .gratificaticni 
would impair his good name, or- the estimation m 
which he is anxioui^ to stand in the eyes of other 
men. This is the predcwninating love of approhation, 
or regard to character. In the same manner, a third 



Examples, illustrative. Powt. *'" det^mination. First ground of deter- 
minatioii mentioned ? Elxamples givcv Various predominaUng principle* 
mentioned, which might prevent ftctipn. 
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may feel that it would interfere with his schemes of 
avarice or ambition; and so iti regard to the other 
desires. On a similar principle, a man may experience 
a strcmg impulse of anger, but perceive Aat there 
would be danger in gratifying it, or that he would 
promote iiis reputation or his interest by not acting 
upon it; be may experience a benevolent affection, 
but feel that the exercise would interfere too much widi 
his personal interest or comfort. 

(2.) The determination may arise from a sense of 
duty, or an impression of moral rectitude, apart from 
€very consideraticHi of a personal nature. This is the 
Marai Principle^ or Ctmsdence; in every mind in a 
state of moral heakh, it is flie supreme and regulating 
principle, preiServing among the movkig powers a cer- 
tain harmony, to each other, 'and to the principles of 
morsd rectitude. It oftin excites to conduct which 
requires a sacrifice of self-love, and so prevents this 
principle from interfering wiA the sound exercise of 
the aifecticttis. ^ It regulates the desires, and restrains 
them by the simple rule of purity ; it directs and regu- 
lates the affections in the same manner by the high 
sense of moral responsibitity ; and it thus maintains 
order and harmony in the whole moral sjrstem. 

One of the chief diversities of human character, in- 
deed, arises from the circumstance of one man being 
habitually influenced by the simple and straight-for- 
ward principle of duty, and another merely by a kind 

of contest between desires and motives of a very infe- 

■^ i ^.j - — — 

Second ground of determinatkn Nature of Moral Pritodple? Its wn 

▼inoe and importance 7 Ife effect upon setf-loye ? Upon the desires ♦ 

the afieetioiis 7 Cause of (me of^ke cMef diversities of human character ? 
6* 
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rior or selfish natute. Thiis als» we atSquire a know* 
ledge of the moral temperami^it of di^Ssrejfit.mea;, and 
learn to adapt our measures accordingly in our -^aiut- 
actkms^With them. In ^ndearoring; £m e<x^,mple, to 
excite three individuals to 4Some act of usefulne^s^ we 
come to knoWy that in. one we haye only to appeal to 
his sense Of du^^ in another to Msipa^ty or love of 
approbation ; while we have no hope of making any 
impression on the third^ unless we can make^it^peaa? 
to bear upon his interest 

Y. The principles refiwpfed to under the precedmg 
heads are chiefly those which regulate the connection 
of man with h» fellow-men. But there is aaothef 
class of emotions, in theirnature distinct from ttege; 
though, in a practical point, of view, they aire much 
connected. These are the emotiarfe whic^ arise^out 
of his relation to the IMty. The jregulatiion of the 
moral feelings, in, refereace to this relaticm, will there- 
fore come to be couis^ideiced in a d^^partment of the in- 
quiry devoted to themselves, in connection with the 
views of the character .and attributes of God, which we 
obtain from the light of reason and oonsci^ic^ 

This analysis of the principles which constitute the 
moral feelings irwiicates the farther division qf our net- 
quiry in the following manner : — ^ 

I. The Desi3Pes, — the Affections,-^and^lfrlove, 

II. The Will 

Modes of influencing diiereat men 7 To w^t eonnection do tae preeedmg 
pnnciples relate 7 What other important connection doe^ mon ^attftw.) 
What four -heads of ioq-air}* resnk from this Analysis 7 , 
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nL The Meial Principle, or CcHSsci^nce. 

IV. The moral lehttkHi of man towards the Deity. 

fHiese coostitat^> what may be called the active 
prinotpied of man, or those which a^e calctilated to 
deckte his conduct as a nioral and responsible being. 
In connection with them, there is another class of feel- 
ings, which may be called passive or ccomecting emo- 
tions. They exert a considerable influence of a secon- 
dary kind; but, in an essay which is meant to be 
ess^tially practical, it perhaps will not be necessary 
to do mme than enumerate them in such a manner as 
to point out their relation to the active principles. 

Wh^i an object pgresents qualities on account ^f 
which we wish to obtain it, we feel desire. If we have 
reason (o think that it is within our reach, we experi- 
ence hope ; and the effect of this is to «icourage us in 
our exertions. If we arrive at such a conviction as 
leaves no doubt of the attainment, this is eonjidence^ 
one erf the forms of that state of mind which, we call 
faith. If we see no prospect of attaining it, we give 
way to despair; and this leads us to abandon all 
exertion for the attainment. When we obtain the ob- 
ject, we experience pleasure or joy ; if we are disap- 
pointed, we feel regret If, again,, we have the pros- 
pect of some evil which threatens us, we experience 
fear, and are thereby excited to exertions for averting 
it If we. succeed in doing so, we experience jot/ ; if 
not, we feel sorrow: If the^vil seem unavoidable, we 
I * 

What may these principles be called? What other class of feelings? 
Nature of their influence ? Ho w far will they be treated in this work ? Name 
tome of these. Under what ciicumstaaces do we feel desire ? Hope ? Con- 
fidence? Despair? Pleasure or joy ? Regret? Pear? Joy? Sorrow? 
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again givi way to despair, and are thus led to rdin 
quish all attempts to avert it — Similar emotions at- 
tend on the affections. When we experience an affec- 
tion, we desire to be able to act upon it. When we 
see a prospect g£ doing so, we hope; if there seem to 
be none, we despair of {Lccomplidiing our objegt. 
When we have acted upon a benevolent affection, oi 
according to the dictates of the moral principle, we 
experi^ice self -approbation ; wh^x the contrary, we 
feel remorse. When either a deske or an affection has 
acquired an undue influence, so as to carry us forward 
in a manner disproportioned to its real and proper ten- 
dencies, it becomes a passion, 

SdU-a|yprobatJQn ? What is a paaaumt 
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PART I. 



OP THE. DESIRES, THE AFFECTIONS, AND 
SBLF-LOYE 



SEC. I. 

THE DESIRES. 



Desire is the immediate movem!ent or act of the 
mind towards an object which presents some quality on 
account of which we wish to obtain it The objects 
of desire, therefore, embrace all those attainments and 
gratifications, which mankind consider worthy of be- 
ing sought after. The object pursued, in each particu- 
lar case, is determined by the views, habits, and moral 
dispositions of the individual. In this manner, one 
person may regard an object as above every other 
Worthy of being sought after, which to another appears 
insignificant or worthless. The principles which regu- 
late these diversities, and c6nsequently form one of the 
great differences in human character, belong to a sub- 
sequent part of our inquiry. 

What is the first head accordiAg to the pi-eceding plan ? What is desire t 
The objects of desire, what 7 How is the object to be pursued deterinined '» 
DiB«»Tent views of different minds. 
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In forming a classification of the desires, we must be 
guided simply by the nature of the various objects 
which are desired. Those which may be specified as 
the most prevalent, and the most clearly to bedistin* 
guished as separate, may be referred to the following 
heads. • , 

I. The gratification of the animal <pr€9)«isitie6, ccoh 
monly called the Appetitea These, which we possess 
in common with the lower animals, are implanted in 
us for important purposes^ but they ^require to be kept 
under the most rigid control, both of reason and of the 
moral principle. When they are allowed to break 
through these restraints, and become leading prinoiples 
of action, they form a character the lowest in the scale, 
whether intellectual or. moral ; and it ia impossible to 
contemplate a more degraded condition of a rational 
and moral being. The consequences to S9ciety are 
also of the moat baneful nature. Without alluding to 
the glutton or to the drunkard, what accumulate4 
guilt, degradation, and wretchedness follow the course 
of the hbertine,-: — ^blasting wh(\tever comes within the 
reach of his influ^nce, and extending a demoralizing 
power alike to him who inflicts and tp thpse who suffer 
the wrong. Thus is constituted a class of evils, of 
which no humaji.law can take any, adequate cogni- 
zance, and which therefore 'raise our views, in a special 
and peculiar manner, to a supreme Moral Governori 

By whatarewe tobeguidedin cla3fifyi»gtheiiesirps? First class* Aie 
these peculiar to man ? Necessity of Qontrol. Conseqneoces to the indiT:- 
dual of Bot restraining tben^ 7 — to society ? Examples. Are humaa It^M 
adequate to restrainihe appetites ? 
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11. The Ifesire of Wealth, commonly called Avarice ; 
though avarice is perhaps justly to be regarded as 
the morbid excess or abuse of the propensity. This is 
properly to be considered as originating in the desire to 
possess the means of procuring other gratifications. 
But, by the influence of habit, the desire is trans- 
ferred to the thing itself; and it often becomes a kind 
of mania, in which there is ^e pure love of gain, with- 
out the appHcationof it to any othterkind of enjoyment 
it is a propensity which may^. in a remarkable manner, 
^igross ^he whole character, acquiring strength by 
continuance; and it is then generally accompanied by 
a contracted selfishness, whirfi considers nothing as 
mean or unworthy that oaix be made to cmitribute to 
the ruling passion. This may be the case even when 
the propensity is regulated by the rules of justice ; if 
it break through this restraint, it leads^to fraud, extor- 
ti<m, deceit, and injtistice, and, under another form, 
to'thdft or robbery. It is therefijre always in danger 
ef being opposed to the exercise of the benevolent afiec • 
tions, .leading a man to^ live for himself, and to study 
cmly the means calculated to^ promote his own interest. 

• in. The Desi?c of Power, or Ambition. TTiis is the 
lotve of ruling, of giviftg^law to a circle, whether more 
or less extensive. Whto it becomes the governing 
jH-Opensity, the strongest principles of human nature 
give way before it, 'even those of personal comfort 

Seoond class of the cksires. Cemmon name ? Strict meaning of avarice ? 
QngiBof the dwiie fat yeaAtikl its nature how changed by habit? Its 
e£^^s Y^aea exeesslTe 7 Can it, in snch cases, be restrained by the princi- 
ples of jnstiee? I^ effi^ct^ when not thns restrained 7 Third desire. Its 
cfiects when Aus^mfe, 
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and safi^. Thkwe sec iir the conqueror, who brares 
every danger, difficuhy, and jHrivation, for the aitaiu- 
ment of power; and in the statesman, who sacrifices 
for it. every personal advantage, perhaps heakh ani 
peace. The prmciple, however, assuanes anotiier forn^, 
which, according to its dkection, may aim at a higher 
object Such is the desire of exercising power over the 
minds of men; of p^rsuadutg a miiltitude, by argu- 
ments or eloqu^ice, to deeds ^ usefcdness ; of pleading 
the cause of the oppressed;---* power of infetencirig the 
opinions of others, and of -guWing them mto sound sen^ 
timents and virtuous cond^Kt. This is a species of 
power, the most gratifykig ty far to an ekalted and 
virtuous mind, and one calculajbexl to carry benefit to 
others wherever it is exerted. 

IV. The Desire, of Superi<Mrity, or Emuiajtiqn. THiis 
is allied to the former, except tbat it does not include' 
any direct wie^ to rule, but aims simply at the ac-,. 
quirement of pre-eminence. It. is a propensity of exten- 
sive influ^ce, and not easily -confined within the 
bounds of correct principle. It is j[pt to lead io tmdue 
means for the accomplishment of its object; and every 
real or imagined failure tends to excite hatred and 
envy. Hence it requires the most careful regulation, 
and, when much encouraged in the youngs is not free 
firom the danger of generating malignant passi^is. Its 
influence and tendency, as in other demres, depend in 
a great measure on the objects to which it is cUrected. 

Examples, Pectdiar form.w)uch it sometimes takes. Na^me and objects 
of intellectual influence. Fourth desire. How icelated to the pteceding f 
Distinction between tliBm ? Is it -extensire or limited^ in its4i£ftiSBnce 7 lit 
dangerous tendencies ? Upon what does its influence depend 7 
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It may be s^n m ibe man who sedcs to excel his asso- 
ciates in the gayety of hie apparel, in the splendor of 
his equipage, or tiie luxury of his table. It is found in 
him whose jftoud distin^ion is to be the most fearless 
lider at- a steeple^chase or a fox-hunt^ or to perform 
some other exploit, the only claim of which to admira- 
tiiMi omsists in itrnever having been performed before. 
The same princijid, directed to jjoxxie worthy objects, 
may infiu^ice him w;ho s^eks to. be distingiiished in 
some high pursuit, calculated to confer a lasting benefit 
upcHi hii$ coontry or on human kind. 

V. The Desire of Society. This has been considered 
by moat writers on the subject as a prominent principle 
of hmnan nature, showing itself at all periods of life, 
and in aH condilicMls of civilizaticwi. In persons shut 
up ficom inlercouxse with their fellow-men, it has maiu- 
.ffested itself *in tlie elosest attachment to animals ; as if 
^ Ahe human mind could not exist without some object on 
which to exercise the feelings intended to bind man to 
his fellows. It is found in^ the union of meii in civil 
society and sodal intercourse, in the ties of friend- 
ship, and the still eloser miic^ of the domestic circle. 
It is necessary for the exercise of all the affections; 
and even our weaknesses require the presence of other 
men. There wbirfd 1^ no. enjoymentof rank or wealth, 
if there were none to admire; and even the misan- 
thrope requires the presence of anolber to whom his 
spleen may be uttered. The abuse of this principle 
leads to the contracted spirit of party. 

Examples of it ? Fifth desise ? « How does this desire show itself ? Does 
H eref hare for its objelcts any but homan beings i What are some ol itM 
results 7 rts abuse leads to what 7 

6 
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VI. The Desireof Esteem and Approbatimi. 'Hiis 
IS a principle of most extensive influence, and is in 
many instances the soinrce of worthy and useful dis- 
plays of human character. Though -itfferior to tho 
high sense of mOTal obligaticaa, it may yet be eoneidered 
a laudable principle ; as when: a man seeks the appro- 
bation of others by deedff of benevolence, public spirit, 
or patriotism, -^by actions calcuTated to promote the 
advantage or the comfort either of communities or indi- 
viduals. Iji the healthy exercise of it, a man desires 
the approbation of the good; in the distorted use of it, 
he seeks merely the praise of a party, or perhaps, by 
deeds of a frivolous or even vicious character, aims at 
the applause of associates^ whose praise is worthless 
According ta the object to which it is directed, th^re 
fore, the desire of approbation may be the attribute 
either of a virtuous or a perverted Mind. BvLtr it is a 
principle which, in general, we expect to find ope- 
rating, in every well-r^ulated mind, under certain 
restrictions. Thus a man who is totaHy tegardless of 
character, that is, of the- opinion of all others respecting 
his conduct, we commonly consider as a person lost to 
correct virtuous feeling. On the other hand, however^ 
th^e may be instances in which it is the quality of ^ 
man of the greatest mind to pursue some course fo 
which, frc«n adequate motives, he has. devoted' himself, 
regardless alike of the praise or the disapprobation of 
other men. The cliaracter In which the love of af)jjTO- 

Sixth desire, love of approbation. Its general character and effects 7 Its 

action when in healthy exercise? When distorted? Is it, or not, yery. 

' general in its operation ? Character of the man "ifhp is totalJly regardless of 

the opinions of others? C^e in whicji ^ disregard of the-o^jjmons. of 

others is praia^vorthy ? 
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batioa is a ruling principle is therefore modified by the 
direction of it To desire the apprd^ation of the vir- 
tuous, leads to cQndoQt of a corresponding kind, and tc 
steadineiss and ccmi^stency in such conduct 

To seek the approbation of the vicious, leads, of 
course, to an opposite character. But there is a third 
iQodification^ pxesienting a subject .of scmxe interest, in 
.which the prevailing principle of the man is a general 
love of approbation^ without any discrinaination of the 
characters of those whpse praise is sought, or of the 
value of the qualities on a^coimt of which he seeks it 
This is vanity ; and it produces a <jonduct wavering 
and inconsistisnt, perpetually changiAg with tilie cir- 
cumstances in whic^ the individual is placed. It often 
lesids him to aim at admiration for distinctions of a 
Tery trivial character, pr even for qualities which he 
does not really possess. It th^is includes the love of 
flattery. Pride, on the other hand, as opposed to vani- 
ty, seems to consist in a man's entertaining a high opi- 
nion of himself, while be is indifferent to the opinion 
of others ; Ahm we i^ajc of a man who is too proud to 
be vain. 

Our regard to the opinion of others is the origin of 
our. req>eAt to chj^racter, in mat^s, which do not come 
under the higher, principle of morals ; and is of exten- 
sive influence in, promoting the harmonies, proprieties, 
and decencies of s(>ciety. It. is thxis the foundation of 
good breeding, and leads tp. kindness and accommoda- 

Effects of desiriiKi;^ the approbation of the virtuous ? of the vicious 7 

Third form of it ? "Name 7 Its effects 7 Nature of pride 7 How does it 
differ from tanitj'l' Effects of this principle upon the social habits of the 
toininunity7 , - 
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tion in Ikde matters whieh do i^ bebag to l^e clasa 
of duties. It is also the source of wliat we usually call 
decorum and {propriety, which Ipad a ma^ to conduet 
himself in a mamier becoming his eharac^ier amd cir^ 
cumstanees, in regard to things which do not involve 
any U^er princ^de. For, apart entirely fir^^ any 
Gcmsideraticm jerttier of morality or b^nevdenee, tber^ 
is a certain line of eonduQt which is unbecoming ill all 
men ; and there is c(mduct which is becoming in some, 
though it might not in other oien, and in smne circum- 
stances, though it might not be so in othejs. It is 
unnecessary to add, how mudiof a man'« respectability 
in Ufe often dq[)ends upon finding his way, with pxop^ 
. discrimination, through the relations- of society, whidb 
axe am^iable to Ihis principle; or, by how many ac- 
tions whidi are not really wrong, a man may rend^ 
himself despised and ridiculous^ 

The love of esteem and approbation i& also of extwi- 
sive influence in the young, both in the conduct of edu- 
cation and the cuMvation of geD<^.ral character ; aiki it 
is not liable to the objections, formerly referred to^ 
which apply to the principle of Emulati(m. It leads 
also to those numerous expedients by which p^sons of 
various character seek for. themselves notoriety xA a 
name; or 4esire to leave a reputation behind them, 
when they are no more. This is the love of posthu- 
mous fame, a subject which has €itforded an extensive 
theme both for the philosopher and th^liumor^t. . 

Its re^tion to decorum ? Nature of (kooram ? £^ct of want of it upoa 
a man's ies]>ectability ? Influence of this desire in the young 1 Is it ta^ 
or less dangerous than emulation 7 Meaning of the word posthttmtnta ? . . 
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Vn. The Desire of Knowledge, or of Intellecttial 
Acquiitament, includmg the principle of Curiosity. 
The tendency of this high principle must depend, as in 
the former ceises, on its regulation, and the objects to 
which it is directed. These may vwry from the idle 
tattie of the day, to the highest attaiimi^its in literature 
or science. The principle may be apjdied to pursuits 
of a frivolous or timeless kind, and to such acquir^nents 
as lead only to pedantry or sophism; or it may be 
directed to a desultory apjdication, which leads to a 
superficial acquaiiltsmce with a variety of subjects, 
without a COTract knowledge of any of them. On the 
other hand, the pursuit of knowledge may be allowed 
to interfere with important duties which we owe to 
others, in the particular situation in which we are 
placed. A well-regulated judgment conducts the pro- 
pensity to worthy objects; and directs it in such a 
manner as to make it most useful to others. With 
such due.regulations, the principle ought to be carefully 
cultivate in the yoimg; It is closely coimected with 
that activity of mind which seeks for knowledge on 
every subject that comes within its reach, and which 
is ever on the watch to make its knowledge more cor- 
rect and more extensive. 

Vin. The Desire of Moral Improvement. This 
leads to the highest state of man; and it bears this 
pecuhar character, th&.t it is adapted to men in every 

SeTenth head ? What principle is included ? Upon what does its tendency 
depend 7 Name some of the various objects it mayhave. Under what cir- 
Mmstances may the pursuit of knowledge be carried too far ? Hov/ should 
it be regulated 7 Its effects when thus regulated. Eighth head. Its nature 
•ud tendency. 

6* 
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, scale 6f soeiety, and tends to difhse a bene&cial influ- 
ence around the circle with which the indlviAial ill 
connected. The desire of power may exist in inanyj 
but its gratification is liinited to a few: he who. fails 
may become a discontented misanthrope^ and we wiia 
succeeds may be a scoui^ to Ws -species. The dear© 
of superiority or of ptaise may be misdirected* in the 
same manner, leading to insolent triumph on the one 
hand, and envy on ihe other. Even the tfiirst for 
knowledge may be- abused, and many are plaxsed in 
circiunstances in which it cannot be* gratifiied. But tfie 
desire of m<Hrai improvement <jommends ksdf to every 
class of society, and its object is attainable by all. In 
proportion to its intensity and its steadiness, it tends ta 
make the possessor both a' happier and a better man^ 
and to render him the instrument of diilitsing happiness 
and usefulness to all who come within tfie reach of his 
influence. If he be in a superior station, these resulta 
will be felt more extensively; if he be in a humble 
sphere, they may be mote limited ; but their nature ir 
the same, and their tendency is equally to elevate the 
character of man. This mental condition consists^ as- 
we shall afterwards haVe occasion to show /more parti- 
cularly, in a habitual recognitit»i of fee supreme au- 
thority of conscience over the whole Intellectual and 
moral system, and in a habitual ^ort to have every 
desire and every affection regulated by the moral prin- 
ciple and by a sense of the divine will. It leads ^0 a 
uniformity of character which can never flow {fom any 

What is said of the desire of power compared with it ? the desire if 

superiority? of knowledge ? Moral improvement, how extensively sf- 

tainable? Its tendency. In what does elevated moral condition consist? 
Its effect upon the character? ' 
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lover source; and to a eondtiet distinguil^hed-liiy tfie . 
SBxious discharge of every duty, and 4he practice ol 
file lEftost arctive benevol^occ. 

• The Emotions which have teen now briefly men- 
tioned 45eiBm/to inclnde the more important of those 
which pertain to the class of desires. There is, how- 
ever, another principle which ought to be mentioned as 
a- leading pecnharity of human nature, though it may 
be s(Hnewhat difficult to determine the class to which 
it belongs. Tliis i& tl^e Desire of Action,— the restless 
activity of . mmd, which leads it to require some object 
cai whidi its powers must b^ exei:eised, and without 
which it preys upon itself and becomes miserable. On 
tills principle we are to explain several fiacts which are 
of firequent observation. A person accustomed to a 
life of activity longs for ease and retirement, and, 
wh^i he. has accomplidlied his purpose, finds himself 
Wfetched. The frivolous engagemeiats of the unoccu- 
pied are referable to the same principle. They arise, 
not from any interest which such occupations really 
possess^ but simply from the desire of mental excite- 
ment, the felicity of having something to do. The 
pleasure of relaxation, indeed, is known to those only 
who Imve regular and interesting employment. Con- 
tinue relaxation, soon beco3Bes a weariness ; and, on 
this ground, we may safely assert, that the greatest 
degree of r^ enjoyment belongs, not to the luxurious 
man of wealth, or the listless votary of fashion, but to 

One' more ^esire, not^ classed ^it^i the preceding? Pacts explained by it. 
Prom what do" the frivolous envploymeills of those uaoecupied with, serious 
basiness arisfe ? Under what circaitetances alone is inaction a pleasurp ' 
Effect of contftraed relaxation ? What classes of society are hapjriesi 1 
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fte middle class^ of society, who, along wilhUie com- 
forts of life, have w)nstant and important occupatioti- 
Apart, indeed, from actual suffering, I believe there is 
nothing in the external circimastances of individuals, 
of greater or more habitual importance for promoting 
personal happiness, than stated, ratimal, and inter^^ 
ing employment. 

The mental condition which ive c«ftl Desire, appeiurs 
to lie in a great measure at the foundation of character; 
and, for a sound moral condition, it is required that 
the desires be directed to worthy objects, and that the 
degree or strength of th^n be accommodated to tfe 
true and relative value of each of diese objects. If Ae 
desires are thus directed, worthy conduct will bp likely 
to follow in a steady and uniform manner. If tfaey are 
allowed to break from the restraints of reason and the 
moral principle, the man is left at the ttiercy of unhat 
lowed passion, and is liable to those irregularities which 
naturally result from sudi a derangement of the moral 
feelings. If, indeed, we would see the evils produced 
by desire, when not thui? controlled, we have only to 
look at the whole history of hiunan Icind. What aceur 
mulated miseries arise from tiie want of due regulation 
of the animal propensities, in the various forms in 
which it degrades the character of rational and moral 
beings. What evils spring from the -love of money, 
and from the desire of power ; fiom the contests of rir 
vals, and the tumults of party, what envy, hatred, ma- T' 

Relation of the desires to the character ? What Tstate of the^l^slres is ne- 
cessary to a sound moral eondition? Consequences' resulting from uma» 
•trained desires ? What arQ some of the desires nauned by the author, 
vhoM unrestrained at tion have made most misery in the worl4 ? 
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lignity and revenge. What complicated wtetehedness 
follows the train of ambition, — contempt ftfhumfcii 
«ufiering, countries depopulated, ^d fields del aged * 
-with blood. Such are the results of desire, when not 
^directed to objects worthy of a moral being, and not 
kept under the rigid contr(d of conscience, and the im- 
mutable laws of moral rectitude. When, in any of 
these forms, a sensual or selfish prc^nsity is allowed to 
pass the due bomidary which is fixed for it by reason 
and ;the moral principle, the mental harmony is de- 
stroyed, and ev^x the judgment itself comes to be im- 
paired and distorted in that highest of all inquiries, the 
search after moral truth. 

The desires, indeed, .may exist in an ill-regulated 
state, while the conduct is yet restrained by various 
principles, such a& subimssion to human laws, a regard 
to character, or even a certain feeling of what is mo- 
rally right, contending with the vitiated principle with- 
in. But this cannot be considered as the healthy 
condition of a moral being. It is only when the desire 
itself is soimd, that we can say the man is in moral 
health: "He who grieves at his abstinence," says 
Aristotle, " is a voluptuary;" and this also is the great 
principle so often and so strikingly enforced in the 
sacred writings, " Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
because dut of it are the issues of life." " Blessed are 
the pure in neart, ibr they shall see God." Thus, 
there are desires ^vhich are folly, and there are desires 
which are vice, even "though they should not be foi- 
ls the conduct necessarily bad when the desires are ill-reguliited ? How 
mdv It be restrained ^ Is this ^ healthy moral condition ? Requirement of 
.U( word of Ood in respect to the desires. 
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lowed by indiAgaice ; amd there ^re desifes which tend 
to purify and elevate the mom|j^ nature, though flieir 
objects should be ^eypnd the reach of our full attain- 
ment in the present state of bdng. Perfect moral 
parity is not the. lot of man in this transient ^state, an^ 
is not to be attained: by his own unaided efforts. But, 
subservient to it is that warfare within, that earnest 
and habitual desire after the perfection of a moral be- 
ing, which is felt to be the great object of life, when it 
is viewed in relation to the life which /is^ to come. For 
this attainment, however, ma^ must Jeel hi;s total 
inadequacy ; and the utmost efforts of human reason 
have failed in imfolding the requisite aid. The eon- 
viction is thus forced upon us, that a higher influence 
is necessary; and this influence is fully. disclosed by 
the light of revealed truth. We cure there taught to 
look for a power from on high, ^ralpabfe of effecting 
what human efforts cannot accomplish-*— the pwiflca- 
tion of the heart 



SEC. II. 

THE AFFECTIONS; 



>^' 



As the Desires are calculated to bring sofiie gratfii 
cation to ourselves, the Affections lead us to ottr rela- 

The great object of Hfe? At9 otir own unaided po^reis adequate to Xtp. 
work ? To what source must we look for aid ? 
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tions to Other men, wid to a certain line of conduct 
which arises out ofthei^ relations. 

Thus love of money, or of poweri or the desire of know- 
ledge, and all the other desires enumerated in the preceding 
se'ction, have for theiic object the procuring of some gratifica 
tion for ourselves ; it is -the pleEtsure of the possession of the 
inoney, or the power, or the knowledge, which the mind rests 
upon. But the feelings of justice, benevolence, parental affec- 
tion, and the others brought to view in this section, are of a 
different nature. They are not desires seeking gratifications 
for ourselves, but feelings of duty to be performed towards 
others. Thus emulation belongs to the former class. It 
seeks a gratification for itself. Patriotism and regard for 
truth appertain to Che latter. They arise out of our relations 
to others, and urge tts to certain duties towards them. These 
affections^ or instinctive principles of duty towards others, are 
HOW in this section to be considered, being the second part of 
th( 5 author's plan; 

as original principles of our 
na wise purposes^ and the opera- 

.tic nsidered as distinct both from 

thaf^ the moral principle and of reason ; that is, from 
any sense of duty or the moral rectitude ofithe conduct 
tp which they lead, and from any calculation of its 
propriety and utility. . Thus, when the mother devotes 
her attention by day and night to her infant, if from 
sickness or helplessness in want of her special care, 

What is the precise distinction between the desires and the affections 7 

Name some fixamples of desires ; of affections. Is emulation one of the 

^sires, or ot the afliections ? Patriotism ?' Avarice ? Justice ? Distinction 
between desires and ajedions ? How to be regarded ? From what two 
l^nciples are they to be particularly distinguished ? Example given ? 
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and perseirerel^ in doing so, with total di8reg9.rd of her 
own ease, health, or eomfort^ she is not influenced 
either by a sense of duty, or by any feeling of the uti- 
lity of her conduct: she acts upon an impulse within, 
wliich she feels to be a part of her constitution, and 
wlxich carries her forward in a particular cdurse of 
anxious and protracted exertion by Ihe power of itself 
alone. This distincti(m appears to be of the iitmost 
practical importance, and we shall have occasion to 
refer to it more particularly in the sequel 

An Aflection, therefore, may bo ecaisidered as an 
original feeling or emotion, existing, in ourselves, which 
leads us to a particular conduct towards other men, 
without reference to any principle except the intuitive 
impulse of the emotion itselfc. The Affections have 
been divi(fed into tfeei Benevolent aod the M^evolent; 
but these titles appear to be incorrect, especially the 
latter, as the due exercise of the emotions to which it 
refers does not properly include what is eolled malevo- 
lence. They only tend to guard us against certain 
conduct in other men ; and, when they are allowed to 
go beyond this, that is, to actual malevolence or 're- 
venge, the application is niorbid. It will therefore 
accord bette»with the nature of these emotions, to give 
them the ilatoes'-of Uniting, and Defensive Affeetioiis; 
the former including justice, benevolence, veracity, 
friendship, love, gratitude,, patriotism, arid the domestic 
affections; the latter, jealousy, disapprobation, and 
anger. ^ - , ' ^ 

What is this example intended to stow 7 How have the ajQbctkms-.be'eB 
divided ? Qbijection to this division. The autiior's 4ivisiDn. What flore ia . 
eluded under the head of Uniting afiections 7 Under IXfensiTB a^c^pn* 1 
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I. — ^JUSTICE. 

There may be some diflference of opinion in regard to 
the propriety of including Justice among the affections ; 
but it ^ems to be more nearly allied to them than to 
any of the other classes of moral emotions which have 
been mentioned, and it may, therefore, as a mere mat- 
ter of arrangement, be conveniently introduced here. 
Strictly speaking, it might perhaps be considered as a 
combined operation of an affection and the moral prin- 
cij^e; but this is matter of speculation alone. The 
important consideration relating to it is, that, in what- 
ever manner it surises, the sense of Justice is a primary 
and essential part of our moral constitution, conveying 
the distinct imprei&sion of certain conduct which a mkn 
owes to his fellow-men, without regard to any consi- 
derations of a perspnal nature, and apart from all posi- 
tive enactments or laws, either divine or human. The 
requirements of Justice embrace certain points in which 
every' man has an absolute right, and in regard to 
which it is the absolute duty of every other man not to 
interfere with him. These rights have usually been 
divided into three classes ; — ^what I have a right to pos- 
8es3, and no man has any right to take from me, — what 
I have a right to do, ftnd no man has any title to pre- 
vent me from doing, — ^what I have a right to expect 
from other men, and it is their absolute duty to perform. 
These principles form the basis of what is called Na- 

Qnestion in respect to Justice,? How might it, strictly speaking, be consi- 
•et»d? Nature of the sense of Justice? Its iniuenci:? into how mamr 
I lie the claims of justice to be divided ? 

7 
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tural Jurisprudence, a code of relative duty deriving its 
authority from impressions which are found in the 
moral feelings of all mankind, without regard to the 
enactments of any particular civil -society. In the 
actual arrangements of civil communities, these great 
principles of jus'xe are combined with dthera which 
are derived merely from utility or expediency, as cal- 
culated to promote the peace- or the advantage of the 
community. These may differ in different countries, 
and they ce.ise to be bindrag wh^i the enactments on 
which the/ rest are abrogated or changed- But no 
difference of place can alter, and no laws can destroy, 
the essential requirements of justice. 

In t} ese observations, it will be remarked, the word 
Justice is used as expressing a principle of individual 
character,' and it is in this sense that it is'to be pro- 
perly classed with the affections. The term is em- 
ployed in another sense, namely, that of distributive 
and corrective justice, which regulates the claliiiis 
of individuals in a "community, requires restitution 
or compeinsation for any deviation from such claims, 
or punishes those wbo have violated them. It is in 
the former isense that justice is pro^riy to be con- 
sidered as a branch of the philosophy o{ the moral 
feelings; but the same* general principles apply to 
both. 

The sense of Justice, therefore, consists in a feeUng 
experienced by every ihun, of a certain line of conduct 

Name j^yen to the system arisiag from these principles ? With what 
combined in the actual^ arrangements of society? Dif^eaee between the 
essential principles of justice,, and. mere human enaotments, in respect to 
their permanency. Two senses^ in which the term Justice is -usedi Im 
which employed here ? The sense of Justice consists in whftt 7 
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which he owes to other men, in git^i circnmstances ; 
and this seems to be referable to the following 
heads : attending to their inl^est; not interfering wiA 
ttieir freedom of action; preserving their reputaticm; 
estimating their character and motiyes; judging of 
Uieir opinKms; consulting their feelings; and preserv- 
ing or improving dieir moral condition. As a guide 
for his couidnet in particuhir instances, a man has usu- 
ally a distinct impressi(m of what he thinks due by 
other men towards himself; justice requires that he 
rigidly extend to oAers the same feelings and conduct 
wMch, in similar circumstances, he expects firom them. 

(1.) Justice is due to the persons, property, and 
interest <rf others. Thi» constitutes integrity or ho- 
nesty. It, of course, implies abstaining from every 
kind of injury, and preserving a conscientious regard 
to their^ rights. In this last respect, it allows us to 
exercise a prudent attention to dur own interest, pro- 
vided the means be fair and honorable, and that we 
carefully abstain from injuring others by the measures 
we employ for thia purpose. Tlie great rule for our 
guidance, in all such cases, is &und in the immutable 
priiM^iples of moml reptitude ; the test of our conduct 
m regard to bidividuait instances is, that it be such as, 
weie our own interest concerned, we should think fair 
and honorable m othet men. 

(2.) Justice requires us not to interfere with the 
freedom of action of others. This Constitutes personal 

To wbaX heads sefinable. The golden role. First reqairement of justice 1 
Name 7 Duties arising fVom it. Second requirement. 
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liberty : but in aU civil c(»nmiinities the right is liable 
to certain restrictions ; as wh^i a man nses his fiseedom 
of action to the danger or \in|nry of other men. The 
principles of justice may also recognise a man's surren- 
dering, to a certain extent, his personal liberty, by 
mutual and voluntary c<nnpact, as in the case of ser- 
vants, apprentices, soldiers, 6cc ; but they are opposed 
to slavery, in which the individual t^oncemed is not a 
party to the arrangemoit 

(3.) Justice, enjoins a r^ard to the reputation of 
others. This consists in avoidii^ every thing .that 
could be injurious to their good name, either by direct 
evil speaking, or such insinuations -as mig^t give rise 
to suspicion or prejudice against them. It must extend 
also to the counteracting of such insinxiatioiiar, when 
we hear them made by others, especially in circ^im- 
stances in which the individual injured has no oppor- 
tunity of defending himself It includes, farther, that 
we do not deny to others, even to rivals, any praise or 
credit which is justly due to thein. There is, however, 
one modification, equally consistent with justice, to 
which the former of these rules is liable ; namely, that, 
m certain cases, we may be required to make a state- 
ment prejudicial to an individual, when duty to a third 
party or to the public makes it incumbent on us to do 
so. In such a case, a persc^i guided by the rules of 
justice will go no farther than is actually required by 
(He circumstances; and will at all times beware of 

Exceptions. Can a man justly surrender his own Ubeity? StaTerj 
liequirements of justice in respect to the reputation of others. What do 
they include ? In what cases is censnn of others aUowaBk ? CantiuD u 
reference to this. 
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propagating a report injurious to another, though he 
should know it to be strictly true, unless he is called 
upon by special duty to communicate it 

(4) Justice requires us not ortly to avoid injuring 
an individual in the estimation of other men, but to 
exercise the same fairness in forming our own opinion 
of his character, without being misled or biassed by 
passion or prejudice. This consists in estimating his 
cdhduct and motives with calmness and impartiality ; 
in regard to particular instances, making full allowance 
for the circumstances in which he was placed, and the 
feelmgs by which he was, or might be, at the time, 
naturally influenced. When an action admits of being 
referred to diflferent motives, justice consists in taking 
the more favorable view, if we can do so with strict 
regard to truth, instead of harshly and hastily'assign- 
ing a motive which is unworthy. Such justice in re- 
gard to character and motives we require to exercise 
with peculiar care, when the conduct referred to has 
been in any way opposed to our own self-love. In 
these cases we must Be especially on our guard against 
the influence of the selfish principle^ which might lead 
to partial and distorted, views of actions and motives, 
less favorable to others, and more favorable to our- 
selves, than justice warrants. When viewed in this 
manner, we may often perceive, that conduct, which 
gave rise to emotions of displeasure- as injurious to us, 
was fully warranted by some conduct on our own 

Is it mlways right to propagate* injurious reports that are true 7 Claims 
•f JQstiee in respect to our owm opinioii*- of others. How should these 
•pinions be foimed ? Actions rfUerable to different motires 7 
7* 
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part, or was reqnired by Bome hig^r du$y which fli« 
individual owed to another. 

(5.) Justice is to be exercise^ in judging of the 
opinions s^d statements of others, ^niia constitutes 
candor. It conosts' in. giving a . fair a»d de^becate 
hearing to their opinions, statanents, and Qjguments^ 
9ifkd weighing feirly and honeally their tendency. It, 
is, therefore, oppos^ to prejudice, blind attachment to 
preconceived opinions, and that narrpw^ disputs^tious 
spirit whioh delights in captious criticii^n, and will 
hear nothing with oalnmess that is closed to its -own 
views; which distorts or misrepresents the sentiments^ 
of its opponents, ascribing th^m to unworthy motive^, 
or deducing &om them conclusions which ihey do OQt 
warrant Candor, accordii^ly^ may be considered as 
a compound of justice an4 the loye^f truth; It leads 
us to give due scttentioQ to the opinions and statements 
of others^ in all cases to be chiefly ^solicitous to dis* 
cover truth, and, in statements of a mixed charaGteCy 
c»ntainmg perhaps much error and felktcy, anxiously 
to discover and separate what is true. It has accord* 
ingly been remarked, that a turn for acute disputation, 
and minute and rig^ criticism, is oft^n tbe ch^rcu^ter^ 
istic of a contracted and prejudiced mind; and that 
the most enlarged understandings are always the mos^ 
indulgent to the statements of otjiers, — ^their leadifig 
object being to discover truth, 
' " -"'■--. » - 

Cases in which we are in peculiar danger of misjudging. Candor, what ? 
To what is it opposed? Nature of prej\idice*^ From what two elements 
does candor result? Its infliienee? What does a turn fat dispntatisci and 
minute criticism indicate ? Effect of an enlai^d uid libenil woiad ia lenpeot 
to tiie statement* and opinioBS of •the/k ? 
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(6.) Justice is due tx) the feelings of otbeis ; and 
this aj^Iies to mapy circumstances which do not affect 
either their interest or their reputation. WiAout in* 
juring them in anyof these respects, or in our own 
good opinion, we may oehave to them in such a man- 
ner as to wound their feelings. There are minds of an 
extreme delicacy, which, in this jrespect, are peculiarly 
sensitive; towards these a person of correct feelings 
Strives to conduct himself with suitable tenderness/ 
We may find,. however, persons of honest and upri^t 
minds, who would shrink from the least approach to 
real injury, \>\it yet neglect the necessary attention to 
the feelings; and 'may even confer a real bepefit in 
such a manqer as to wound the individual to whom 
they intended kmdness. The lower degrees of this 
principle pertain to what is called mere good breeding, 
which has been defined " benevolence in trifles :" but 
the higher degrees, may restrain from conduct which, 
without any real ii^ury, inflicts permanent pain. To 
this head we may perhaps also refer a due regard to 
the estimate which we lead a man to form of himself. 
This is opposed to flattery on the one hand, and on 
the other to any unnecessary depreciation of his cha- 
racter. Flatteiy indeed is also to be considered as a 
violation of veracity. 

(7.) While, upon the principles which have been 
referred to, we abstain from injuring the interests, th^ 

Sixth claim of justice ? Can the feelings be injured without wounding 
tbe interest or the reputation 7 Duties towards persons peculiarly sensitire ? 
Ai« these duties often or seldom neglected ? Good breeding $ how has u 
heen lomerimes d^jnsd? 
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reputation) or the feelings of others, there is smother 
class of injuries, of still higher magnitude, which the 
conscientious mind will avoid with peculiar anxiety, 
namely, injuries done to the mcyal principles of other 
men. These Torm a class of offences of which no hu- 
man law takes any adequate cognizance ; but we 
know that they possess a character of the deepest 
/naUgnity. Deep guilt attaches to the man who, by 
persuasion or ridicule, has unhinged the moral feelings 
of another, or has becJn the ineans of leading him 
astray from the paths of virtue. Of equal, or even 
greater malignity, is the aspect -of the writer, whose 
works have contributed to violate the principles of 
truth and rectitude, to pollute the imagination, or 
corrupt the heart Inferior oflFenders are pfomptly 
seized by public authority, and suffer the award of 
public justice ; but the destrojrer of the moral being 
often walks securely through his own scene of moral 
discipline, as if no power could reach the measure of 
his guilt but the hand of ike Eternal. 

To the Same head we are to assign the extensive 
and important influence of example. There are few 
men who have not in this respect some power, but it 
belongs more particularly to persons in situations of 
rank and public eminence. It is matter of deep regret, 
both to the friend of virtue and the friend of his coun- 
try, when any of these are found manifeitfing disregard 
to sacred things, or giving an air of fashion to what is 
calculated to comipt the m6!*^,l principles of the un- 



Higherelass of injaries spoken af under the serenth: head. Their cha- 
racter 7 Does the law take cognizance of them ? Diierent modes b j which 
■ijury to the morals of others is done. Exam]de. 
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thinking classes of society. If they ate restrained by 
no higher motive, the feelings of patriotism, and even 
of persbtial safety, ought to produce a solenui caution ; 
and it becomes them seriously to consider, whether 
they noay not thus be sowing among the ignorant mul- 
titude the seeds of tumult, revolution, and anarchy. 



It COMPASSION AND BENEVOLENCE. 

Great diversity exists in the condition of different 
individuals in the present state, some being in cir- 
cumstances of ease, wealth, and comfort, others of 
pain, deprivation, and sorrow. Such diversities we 
must Qibnsider as an arrangement established by the 
great disposer of all things, and calculated to promote 
important purposes iii his moral government. Many 
of these purposes are entirely beyond the reach of our 
faculties; but, as holding a prominent place among 
them, we may safely reckon the cultivation of our 
moral feelings, especially the affections of compassion 
and 'bewyolence. The due exercise of these is, there- 
fore, calculated to promote a double object, namely, 
the alleviation of distress in others, and the ciiltiva- 
tictti in ourselves of a mental condition peculiarly 
a4apted to a state of moral discipline. By bringing 
us into cpntaist with individuals in various forms and 
degrees oi suffering, they tend continually to remind 
us, that the present scene is but the infancy of our 
' " ■* ' - ■■ « ■ ' ' . 

Effects of bad example 1 Second class of affections? Diversity in the 
condition of men. Cause and design of this diversity ? Importai: ce of col 
tivating the benevolent feelings. Doable object in this 
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existence, — ^that the. beings wlu^n vre thus omtemplftte 
are the children of the same Abnig^ty Father with 
ourselves, inheriting the same nature, possessed of the 
same feelings, and «oon to- en|;er.upou ajipther stote of 
existence, whdn all the distincticms wbi^^h are to 1m 
found in this world shall cease ^er^er^ They tend 
tbm to withdraw us from the power of self-love, and 
the deluding influence of present things ; and habitu- 
ally to raise our views to that fuftire Ufe,- for i»^ch 
the present is intended to prepare us. The due culti- 
vation of the benevolent affections, therefore^ is not 
properly to be considered as a source of morat appro- 
bation, but rather as a process of moral culture. They 
may enable us in some degree to benefil others, but 
their chief benefit is to ourselves. By neglecthjg theni, 
we both incur much guilt, and deprive ourselves of an 
important means of improvement. The diligent exer- 
cise of them, besides being a source of moral advan- 
tage, is accompanied with a degree of inental enjoy- 
ment which carries with it its own reward. Such 
appears to be the correct view which we ought to take 
of the arrangement established by the Creatot in this 
part of our constitution. It is calculated to correct a 
misconception of an important kind, which considers 
the exercise of the benevolent affections ays possessing 
a character of merit To this subject we shall have 
occasion to refer more particularly in the jsequel. ' 

The exercise of the benevolent afiectioris may be 
briefly treated of, under nearly the same heads as those 

Troths of wUch the exercise of thefia remmds na ? Tendenej of ^neTolent 
efforts upon aiu own characters ? How is^||e ciiltii^tion of the beoeTtilfnt 
affections to be consideroid ? Comparative henefit to oorseWes ^d others'? 
The reward ? Important misconceptioa. 
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r^eired to when considering the principle of justice ; 
keeping in mind that they lead to greater exertion for 
the ben^t of others^ and thus often demand a greater 
sacrifice of sejf-lpve, than is pcluded under the mere 
requirements of justice* On the odxer hand, benevo- 
lence is not to be. exercised at the expense of justice; 
as would be the case, if a man were found relieving 
d^tress by such expedients as involve the necessity of 
withholding the payment of just debts, or imply the 
neglect or infringement of some duty which he owes 
to another. 

(1.) Compassion and benevolent exertion are due 
towards, alleviating the distresses of others. This ex- 
ercise of them, in many instances, calls for a decided 
sacrifipe pf personal interest, and, in others, for consi- 
derable personal exertion. We feel our way to the 
proper measure of these sacrifices, by the high principle 
of moral duty, along with that mental exercise which 
places us in the situation of others, and, by a kind of 
reflected self-love, judges of the conduct due by us to 
them in our respective circumstances. — The details of 
this subject would lead us into a field too extensive for 
our present purpose. Pecuniary aid, by those who 
have the means, is the mo^t easy form in which bene- 
volence can be gratified, and that which often requires 
the least, if any, sacrifice of personal comfort or self- 
love. The same affection may be exercised in a de- 
gree much higher in itself,^ and often much more useful 

Htfadt - under /whiclv- tlie ejiercise of the beneyolent aflbetions may be 
trefrtod? E^ons of beiiet<4enoe and of jnstice C(mqMffed 7 Which superioi 
when they interfere. Example. Fust cIAm of objects of beneToIent effort 
l^eeaniary aid 7 
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to Others, by personal exertion* and personal kindness. 
The former, compared with the means of the indivi- 
dual, may present a mere mockery of mercy ; whiie 
the latter, even in the lowest walks of life, often exhi- 
bit the brightest displays of active usefalness that can 
adorn the human dharacter. This high and pure 
benevolence not only is dispensed with willingness, 
when occasions present themselves 5 but seeks out op- 
portunities for itself, and feels in want of its natural 
and healthy exercise when deprived of an object on 
which it may be bestowed. 

(2.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
reputation of others. This consists not only in avoid- 
ing any injury to their characters, but in exertions to 
protect them against the injustice of others, — ^to correct 
misrepresentations, to check the course of slander, 
and to obviate the efforts of those who would poison 
the confidence of friends, or disturb the harmony of 
society. 

(3.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
character and ccmduct of others ; especially when these 
have been in opposition to our personal interest or 
self-love. This consists in viewing their conduct with 
mdulgence and forbearance, assigning the most favor- 
able motives, and making every allowance 'for theii 
feelings, and the circumstances, in which they were 
placed. It leads us also to avoid all suspicions and 

CompArative value of pecuniary aid and pe^^soual exertion 7 Character 
of the higher and purer degrees of benevolence. Second obj«<^ of benevoleal 
effort 7 In what does it consist ? Third object ? In what does it consisl^ 
AssignniAnt of motives. 
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jealousies which are not clearly justified by fact ; and 
to abstain to the utmost from tiking ofi*ence, by put- 
ting upon the conduct of others the best construction 
of which it will possibly admit. It extends still farther 
to the actual for^veness of injuries, and the repaying 
of evil with good,r — ^a conduct represented in the sacred 
writings as one of the highest attainments the human 
character can reach, in so far as regards its relation to 
other men. 

(4.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
feelings of others ; and this applies to many situations 
in which iieither their interest nor their character is 
concerned. It includes those exercises of the kindly 
affections which produce so powerful an influence in 
all the relations of life, but which . it is impossible for 
any description to deliheate. It comprehends all our 
social and dvil connections, but seems peculiarly to 
belong to our intercourse with inferiors and dependents. 
Its most anxious exercise may often relate merely to 
trifles, but it extends to innumerable circumstances in 
which we may si^rrender our own feelings to those of 
others, and our oWti convenience or gratification to 
theirs. It implies solicitude to avoid wounding the 
feelings by pride, selfislmess, or fretfulness, by sus- 
picions, imputations, and jealousies, or by allowuig 
insignificant things to ruffle the temper and derange 
tfie social comfort. Many, who are not deficient in 
what we usually call deeds of benevolence, are too 



Suspicions? Forgiveness of injuries. How is forgiveness spoken o! in 
Ihc Scripttures ? "Fourth object. What included in regard for the feelings 
rf others ? To what relation does this peculiarly apply *» Trifles 7 
8 
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apt to forget, that a most importsuit exercise of true 
benevolence consists i^irthe habitual cultivation of cour- 
tesy, gentleness, and kindness; and that on these dis- 
positions often depends our influence upon the comfcnrt 
and happiness of others, in a greater degree than on 
any deeds of actual beneficence. — To this department, 
also, we may refer the high character of the peap^ 
maker, whose delight it is to allay angry feelings, ev^i 
when he is in no degree personally interested, and to 
bring together as friends and brethren those who have 
assumed the attitude of hutred and revenge. 

(5.) Benevolence is to be exercised iA regard to thd 
moral degradation of others,^ including their ignoraiKse 
and vice. This prevents us from deriving satisfacticm 
from moral evil, even though it should contribute to 
our advantage, as might often happen from the miseour 
duct of rivals or enemies. It implies ako that hi^est 
species of usefulness which aims at raising the moral 
condition of man, by instructing the ignorant, rescu- 
ing the unwary, and reclaiming the vioi(»is. This 
exalted benevolence.will therefore also seek to extend 
the light of divine truth to nations that sit in moral 
darkness; and looks anxiously for the period when 
the knowledge of Christianity shall dispel e^ery false 
faith, and put an end to the horrors of superstition. 

Common ways of woonding the feelings of others ? The peace-maker ; 
his influence. Fifth object. What does it forbid ? What does it require 1 
Duty in respect to heathen nations. 
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IH. — YEBACrM 

In our own menjal impressions relating to veracity, 
we have ^a striking illustratian of the manner in which 
we rely on this cla^ of moral feelings^ as instinctive in 
the constitution of the mind. On a certain confidence 
in the veracity of mankind is founded j90 much of the 
knowte4ge oa whioh we constantly depend, that, 
without i% the whole system of hiunan things would 
go into^confiision. It relates to all the inteUigence 
which we derive from any other source than our own 
personal observsition : — ^for ,example, to all that we 
receive through the historian, the traveU^, the natu- 
ralist, or the astropomer. Even in regard to the moi^ 
common events of a single day, we often proceed on a 
confidence in the veracity of a great variety of indivi- 
duals. There is, indeed, a natural tendency to truth 
in all men, ui^less when this principle is overcome by 
some strong selfish purpose, to be answered by depart- 
ing firom itj apd there is aji equally strong tendency 
to rely on the veracity of others, until we have learnt 
certain cautions by our actual experience of mankind. 
Hence children and inexperienced persons are easily 
imposed upon by unfounded -statemente ; and the 
most practised liar confides in the credulity of those 
whom he attempts to .deceive. Deception, indeed, 
would never accomplish itsi purpose, if it were not 
from the. impression that men generally speak truth. 

Is our confidence m thte veracity of mankind natural or acquired ? What 
Qortioii of onr hacmlbd^ cests on this basis 1 |*roof that our confidence io 
the Teradty of mankind -is instinctive not acquired. -What gives def epticm 
Its power to acoom]dish its purpose ? . 
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It is obvious also, that the mutual -ccmfidence which 
men have in each otiMsr, both in regani to veracity of 
statement, and to sincerity of mtention respecting «i- 
gagements, is that which keeps together the whole 
of civil society. In the transactions of commerce it 'is 
indispensable, and without it aU the relations of civil 
life would go into disorder. When treating of the in- 
tellectual potvers in andHier work, 1 considered the 
principles which regulate Our confictence in himian 
testimony; and it is tmnecessary to recur to them in 
this place. Our present object is briefly to analyze the 
elements which are essential to veracity, when we view 
it as a moral emotion, or a branch of individual cha- 
racter. These appear to bfe three,— correctness in 
ascertaining facts, accuracy in relatmg dieih, and 
truth of purpose, or fidelity in the fulfilment of pro- 
mises. 

(1.) An important element of veracity is correctness 
in ascertaining facts. This is essential to the love 
of trtith. It requires us to exercise the most anxious 
care respecting every statement which we receive as 
true ; and not to receive it as such, until we are satis- 
fied that the authority on which it is asserted is of a 
nature c«i which we can fully rely, and that the state- 
ment contains all the facts t6 which our attention 
ought to be directed. It consequently guards us 
against tho»e limited views, by which party spirit or a 
love of favorite dogmas leads a man to rebeive the 



What efiecU would fellow from entire want of confidenee lietween man 
•nd man? How many eleodents essential to yersjicity? Wliat an th«*7^ 
Vint element 1 What does it require ? Limited Tiewa, how occasi<med ? 
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facts which favor a particular opinion, and neglect 
those which are opposed to it. The sound exercise 
of judgment, which is connected with this love of truth, 
differs therefore from the art of ingenious disputation, 
and is often found directJy at variance with it. The 
same principle is applicable to the truths which are 
derived as deductions from processes of reasoning. It ' 
is thus opposed to all sophistical arguments, and par- 
tial or distorted reasonings, by which disputants strive 
to establish particiular systems, instead of engaging in 
an honest and simple inquiry after truth. The love 
of truth, therefore, is of equal importance in the recep- 
tion of facts, and in the formation of opinions ; and it 
includes also a readiness to relinquish our own opin- . 
ions, when new' facts or arguments are presented to us 
which are calculated to overturn them. The practice 
of this sincere and candid search after truth, on every 
subject to which the mind may be directed, ought to 
be c\iltiyated in early Jife with the most assiduous cafe. 
It is a habit of the mind which must exercise a most 
important influence in the culture both of moral and 
intellectual character. 

In the reception of truth, especially on the evidence 
of testimmiy, we acquire by experience a degree of 
caution, arising from having been sometimes deceived. 
In minds of a certain description, this may be allowed 
to prc^ce a [Suspicion with regard to all evidence, — in 
Other words, scepticism. The want df the necessary 
and proper caution, again, leads to credulity. It is 

Are the most ingenious disputants al^^rays most successful in discnverin:; 
truth ? Imiwrtance of the love of truth. When is it peculiarly important 
fliat it should be cuUiTated? HJaution, how acquired? "V^Tien excess Vf 
what it it called 7 What is the opposite of scepticism 7 

8* 
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the pait of a wdl-regulated mind to ayokl both these 
extremes, by attentiyely weighing the evid^iGe az»l 
character of the witnesses^ and giving to each dicum- 
stance its due influence in the conduaon. 

(2.) Closely connected with the love of truth m le- 
' ceiving, is the exercise of yeiacity in tfa^. stat^oient 
of facts, whether derived from our personal observa- 
tion, or received by testiiQony frcon .others. It c(»isists 
not only in the most scrufuilous accuracy of relation, 
but also in giving it in such a manner as to ccmvey a 
correct impression to tho. hearer. It is consequently 
opposed to all those methods by which either a fal^ 
statement may be nmde to assume the appearance of 
truth, or one essi^tially true may be so related as to 
convey a false impression. 

Direct fallacy may consist ia the alleged facts being 
absolutely false, or in some of them being so, in facts 
being wanting or kept out of view which would give 
a different import ta the whole statement, or in some 
of the feu^ts being disguised, dii^torted, or colored, so as 
to alter materially the impression conveyed by th^m. 
But, besades such actual fallacy, there are various me- 
thods by which a statement literally true .may be so 
related as to convey an tBrrqneous ii](^)ression. Facts 
may be connected together in such a manner as to 
give the appearance of a relation of cause and effect, 
when they are in truth entirely unconnected; or an 
event may be repres^ited as common whixdi has qc- 

Which of these extremes is most common smoog the yoimg? Second 
element of Teracity 7 Its nature. To what is it opposed 7 Difierpnt species 
of fallacy. Can a statement be KteraUy trae and yet convey a ialse irapre** 
sion 7 
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curred only in one or two instances. The character 
of an individua.! may be assumed from a single act, 
which, if the truth were known, might be seen to be 
opposed to his real disposition, and accounted &r by 
the circumstances in which he happened at the time to 
be placed; Events may be connected together, which 
were ^itirely disjoined, and conclusions deduced from 
this fictitious connection, which are of course unfound- 
ed. Several of these sour<3es of fallacy may be illus- 
trated by a ludicrous example. — ^A traveller from the 
continent has repres^ited the vmiality of the British 
house, of eomxBons to be such, that, whenever the 
minister^ of the crown enters the house, there is a 
general ery for '^ places." It may be true that a cry. 
of "places" has gone round the house at certain 
times, wh^i laisiness was about to commence, or to be 
resumed after an interval, meaning, of course, that 
members were to take their seats. It is very probable, 
that, on sotoe oce^asion, Ais may have occurred at the 
moment when the minister entered ; so that the state- 
ment oi flie traveller might, in point of fact, be strictly 
true. The erroneous imparession which he endeavors 
to ccmYej by it, arises from three sources of fallacy, 
which the anecdate will serve lo illustrate, namely,— 
the false meaning he gives toHhe^ word employed, 
ccttnecting it with the enhance of the minister as 
cause and efiect; and representing the connection as 
uniform which happened to occur in that particular 
instance. In the same mannet it will appear, that a 
false impression may be conveyed respecting the con- 

bijrhatways? Example' illustrating this. Relate the anecdote. The 
tipianation of it. Was the account of the trareller literally true or false t 
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duct of ah individual, by assigning motires which are 
entirely imaginary, by connecting things together 
which have no relation, by keeping out of view cif- 
cumstances which w^uld afford an explanation or 
palliation of his conduct, or by attaching to his wordft 
a different meaning from that which he intended to 
convey by them. The common saying, that there are 
two ways of teHing a story, does not therefore refer to 
what is strictly to be called fabrication or falsehood; 
but ta those distortions or colorings of circumslancea, 
which, however slight in themselires, have the eflfect 
of essentially changing the impression made by the 
whole. • 

To veracity, under this department, we are also to 
refer the rule, of giving to others an honest and fair 
impression of our views, motives, and intentions. 
This is sincerity. It is opposed to hypocrisy, that 
unworthy display of human character, in which a 
man disguises his real sentiments, and, on the con- 
trary, professes principles which he neither feek nor 
values, merely for the purpose of promoting his selfish 
interests. Such a character exhibits a singular com- 
bination of moral delinquencies. It is founded on the 
lowest selfishness, and* includes a d^)arture from vera- 
city and honesty. But, besides, it implies a know^ 
ledge of virtuous principles and of their proper ten^ 
dencies, while there is a practical denial of- their influ- 
ence. Sincerity is also opposed to flattery, which 
tends to give a man a false impression of our opinion, 

If iBteoded to be received seriously would it have l)een morally true or 
fidse 7 Common proverb. To what does it refer ? What is Sincerity ? To 
what trait of character is it opposed ? Nature of hypocrisy. V . dnsi^er »^ mi 
which aggravate its guilt. Flattery. 
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ail J of our feelings towards him, and likewise leads 
him to (ona a false estimate of his own character. It 
is opposed also to simulation or double-dealing, by 
which a man, for certain puiposes, professes senti- 
ments towards another which he does not feel, or in- 
tentions which he does not entertain. 

(3.) The third element of veracity is truth of pur- 
pose, or fidelity in the fulfilment of promises. This is 
opposed to actual departure from what was distinctly 
promised ; likewise to all those evasions by which one 
may ccmvey an impression, or excite the hope, of an 
intention which he does not mean to fulfil, or avoid 
the performance of a real or implied engagement on 
any other ground than inability to perform it By 
this straight-forward integrity of purpose, an indivi- 
dual gives a clear impression of what he honestly in-^ 
tends to perform; and performs it, though circupi- 
stances may have occurred to make the fulfilment dis- 
agreeable or even injurious to himself: — " he sweareth 
to his own hurt,*' says a sacred writer, " and chaiigeth 
not" 



17. ^FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, aKD GRATITUDE. 

These affections are so nearly allied, that, in this 
slight analysis, they may be taken together. They 
consist in a personal and peculiar attachment to an 

Its nature and effects t Simalation, what 7 Third element .of veracity 7 
Indirect ways of at^ding the fulfilment of engagements? Passage of 
Scripture relating tp this subject. What three affections are classed together 
under the next head 7 
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indiyiduai, foudded either upon some qualities in him- 
self, or some benefits he has conferred on «s, or on 
some one in wh#m we are interested. The feelings 
and conduct to which they give rise correspond witfi 
those leferred to under th<e preceding afiections, with 
this difference, that, in many instances, they lead to a 
much greater sacrifice of personal interest and com- 
fort, than usually proceeds either from justice or sim- 
ple benevolence. The exertions arising out of them 
are directed, according to thexlivision formerly given, 
to promoting the interest or comfort of the object of 
our regfird, preserving, defending, or advancing his 
reputation, treating his feeUngs with peculiar t«ttder- 
ness, and his failings with pecuMar indulgence, re- 
ceiving his opinions with peculiar favor, and anxiously 
* endeavoring to improve his intellectual and moral con- 
dition. This last consideration is justly reckoned the 
highest oflBice of friendship :- — it is to be regretted that 
its operation is sometimes impeded by another feeling, 
which leads us to be blind to the failings and deficien- 
cies of those whom we love. In exercising simple 
love and friendship, we rejoice in the advantage and 
happiness of the object, though they should be accom- 
plished by others ; but, in exercising gratitude, we are- 
not satisfied unless they be effected in some measura 
by ourselves. 

Are they predsdiy identical ? Difiereooe between tlies^ al^ctions Bud 
the preceding. Various modes in whl^h they operate^ The highest office 
of fHendship, what? Difierence noticed between friendship and gratitude 7 
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V. — PATRIOTISM. 

Patriotism is, perhaps, not properly to be considered 
as a distinct principle of our nature ; but rather as a 
result of a combination of the other affections. It 
leads US, by every means in our power, to promote the 
peace and the prosperity of our country, and to dis- 
courage, to the utmost of our ability, whatever tends 
to the contrary. Every member of the community 
has something in his power in this respect. He may 
set an example, in his own person, of dutiful and loyal 
respect to the first authority, of strict obedience to the 
Idw^, and respectful submission to the institutions of 
his country. He may oppose the attempts of factious 
individuals to sow among the ignorant the seeds of 
discontent, tumult, or discord. He may oppose and 
repress attempts to injure the revenue of the state; 
may aid in the preservation of public tranquillity, and 
in the e:jecution of public justice. Finally, he may 
zealously exert himself in increasing the knowledge 
and improving the moral habits of the people, — two of 
the most important means by which the conscientious 
man, in any rank of life, may aid in conferring a high 
and permanent benefit on his country. 



Fifth class of afiections. ^Nature of patriotism? Its effects? Various 
ways in Whicfi ever 'Qdividual mav oromote the welfare of hi^ country. 
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n. ^THE DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS. 

In this extensive and interesting class are included, 
conjugal affection, the parental feelings, filial reye- 
rence, and the ties of brothers and sisters. These call 
forth, in a still higher degree, the feelings and exer- 
tions already referred to, and a still greater sacrifice 
of personal ease, advantage and comfort, in the anxious 
and diligent discharge of the duties resulting from 
them. - In the conjugal relation, they lead us to the 
tenderness, the confidence, the mutual forbearance, 
the united exertions of those, who have one hope, one 
interest, and one course of duty. The parental rela- 
tion implies the highest possible degree of that feeling 
which studies the advantage of the object of our care, 
the promotion of his happiness, the improvement of 
his mind, the culture of his affections, the formation 
of his habits; the anxious watching over the deve- 
lopment of his character, both as an intellectual and a 
moral being. The filial relation requires, in an equal 
degree, respect, affection, submission, and confidence ; 
a deference to parental opinion, and control ; and an 
impression that those parts of parental management, 
which may often be disagreeable, are guided by a 
sincere desire to promote the highest interests of the 
object of thj^ afiectiohate regard. 

Among the feelings of our nature *' which have less 
of earth in them than heaven," are those which .bind 

Sixth class of afiections. What are included in the domestic dfkcdmMl 

What is said of the duties of the conjugal relation ? of the perental 

of the filial? 
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together the domestic circle in the various sympathies, 
affections and duties, which belong to this class of 
tender relations. It is beautiful also to observe, hoTir 
these affections arise put of each other^ and how the 
right exercise of th^m tends to their mutual cultivation. 
The father ought to consider the son as, of all earthly 
coi^ems, the highest object of bis anxious care ; and 
sbouI4 watch over the development of his intellectual 
character, and the coltmre of his moral feelings. In 
the zealous prosecntionof this great purpose, he should 
jstudy to convey a clear impressicm, that he is influ- 
enced purely by a feeling of solemn responsibility, and 
an anxious desire to promote the highest interests. 
When parental watchfulness is thus mingled with 
confidence and kindness, Ae son will naturally leani 
to estimate alike the conduct itself, and the principles 
from which it sprung, and will look to the faithful 
parent as his safest guide and counsellor, and most 
valued earthly friend. If we extend the same princi- 
ples to the relation between the mother and tlie daugh- 
ter, fbey apply with equal or even greater force. In 
the arrangements of society, these are thrown more 
constantly into each other's company ; and ^hat 
watchful superintendence mav be still more habitually 
exercised, which, along with tlie great concern of cul- 
tivating the Intellectual and moral being, neglects not 
those graces and delicacies "which belong peculiarly to 
the female character. It isjnot by direct instruction 
alone, that, in such a domestic circle, the highest prin- 

■ I ■ i j I ■ I ' ) ■ II I . .1 . , , I ■ » r . .1 — 

Remarks Upon the domestic afiections generally. Duty of a father? The 
ttother and daughter. Nature df their c^nnectioii. la direct mstractibo th« 
•ly UMoia otdotng ^ood in the domealic cB'de? 
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ciples and best feelings of our nature are cultivated ir 
the minds of the. young. It is by the actual exhibition 
of the principles themselves, and a uniform recognitiofi 
of their supreme importance ; it is by a parental con- 
duct, steadily manifesting the conviction, that, with 
every proper attention to the acquirements, the accom- 
plishments, and the comforts of life, the chief coricetn 
of moral beings relates to the life which is to come. 
A domestic society, bound together by these principles, 
can retire, as it were, from the haunts of men, and 
retreat within a sanctuary where Ihe stdrms of the 
world cannot enter. When thus met together in the 
interchange of mutual aflFection and mutual confidence, 
they present the anticipation of that period, when, after 
the tumults of life are over, they shall meet again, 
** no wanderer lost, a family in heaven.^' 



THE DEFENSHTE AFFECTIONS. 

The feelings of jealousy, anger, and resentment, are, 
not less than the other affections, to be considered as 
part of our moral constitution ; and they are calculated 
to answer important purposes, provided they are kept 
under the strict control of reason and the moral prin- 
ciple. Their proper object is primarily a sense of bla- 
mable conduct in others ; and they lead us to use 
proper measures for protecting ourselves against such 
conduct. While we thus disapprove of the character 
rand conduct of men in certain circuttislances, we are 



What other means are more poverfal 1 Whftt iqdiidej under tlie 
vre affections ? Their design and tendency ? 
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led, by our feelings of justice and benevolence, to take 
part with the injured and oppressed against the op- 
pro^ors, or to protect those who are threatened with 
injuries, by measures for defeating the scheme*- of their 
enemies, A stiH more refined exercise of this class 
of feelings leads us to seek the reformation of the 
oflender, and to cemvert him from an enemy into a 
friend. 

Resentment, in <sases which concern the publi*? 
peace, naturally leads to the infliction of punishment •, 
Ae object of which is to prevent similar conduct in 
others, not to gratity personal vengeance. Hence it is 
required to be done in a public manner, with proper 
deliberation and coolness, and with an exact adapta- 
ti(Mi of the penalty to the offence, and to the object to 
be attained. The person injured is not likely to do 
this with the requisite impartiality and candor ; for we 
are apt to feel too deeply injuries offered to ourselves, 
and not to make the proper allowance for the feelings 
of Others^ and the feircumstslnces which led to the offence. 
Tfhe higher degreee^ indeed, of these tendencies usually 
go together, — they, who are most susceptible of offences, 
and niost irritable under them, being generally least 
iBclined to ttiake allowances for others. Hence, in all 
cases, oj;ir disapprobation of personal v^igeance, or of 
a man taking the law into his own hands ; and our 
perfect sympathy with ^e protectors of the public 
pegcei^ when they dispassionately investigate a case 
of injury, and calmly adapt their measures to the real 

Their effboto » lefereiiM to ^e oppretse^? PamshtRent; its object? 
Bom mntH it be inflicted to answep these pufposet ? Why ought injuries to 
be poikisbed by the «Ute rather than hy the particutitf person injured 7 
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object to be attained by them, the protectito of the 
community. • 

The defensive affecti<ms arq exercisQl in an unwar- 
ranted manner, when they are allowed to be excited 
by trifling causes ; when they are^ in Aegree, dispropor- 
tioned to the offence, or prolon^d in a manner which 
it did not require ; and wh^i they lead, in any mea- 
sure, to retaliation or revenge. The soimd exercise 
of them, therefore, is opposed to that irascibility nHiidi 
takes Are on trivial occasions, or without due coitside- 
ration of the intentions of the agent, or the circum- 
stances in which he was placed ; to a disposition to 
resentment on occasions which do not warrant it ; and, 
on all occa^ons, to harboring the feeling sifter the 
offence and all its consequences have passed over. 



Before concluding the subject of the affections, fhere 
are three points respecting them whidi remain to be 
mentioned as briefly as possible, — ^the influence of atten- 
tion, combmed witili a certain act of imagination, 4he 
influence of habit and the estimate of the feclkig of 
moral approbation vhich the exercise of the affections 
is calculated to prOv1i.ce. 

L In every exercise of the affections, a most impoi* 
tant influence is produced by attention, aided by a 
cert£i,in act of imaghmtioh. This conskis in direciing 

Unwarrantable eMfoistf of ^ht defeDBive afiectiona. Thr6* poMs «i|r- 
tested in jrnsJMci to the -affiftttoos. 
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the mind mtensely and habitually to all the considera- 
tions which ought to guide us in the particular relation 
to which the affection refers. It leads us^ to place our- 
selves in the situation of others, and, with a kind of 
personal, or almost selfish interest, to enter into their 
waiits^ their anxieties and their feelings ; and thus, in 
Uieir place, to judge of the emotions and the conduct 
which are due from xm to them, ^ch is the exercise 
of oi^ who wishes to follow the great rule of doing to 
others as he would that they shcoild do to him. He is 
not satisfied with the merely decent discharge of the 
duties which arise from the affections, but studies in- 
tensely the requirements which attach to his particular 
situjation, searches out the individuals towards whom 
they ought to be exercised, and enters into their con- 
ditmx and their feelings with minute and tender inte- 
lest. Many who show no want of friendly and bene- 
volmt affection, when< an individual case is strongly 
brought before. themj are deficient in the kind of exer- 
cise which would lead themj in this manner, to find 
tlieir way to that correct exercise of the affections 
whiclx. really belongs to a scene of moral discipline. 
Such an ex^^ise is adapted to every situation in life, and 
tends to guard a man, in his various relations, against 
the hindrances which indolence, self-love, and pure 
inattention are apt to bring in the way of his peculiar 
duties, and of his dk^harging them with due regard 
to the feelings of others. 

This mental exercise, of extensive application to the 



How does the ^xercipe of the attention operate in influencing the affec. 
tioiis 1 . Obeying the goWe»t rule j what required by it ? , Necessity of active 
4ffim and sympathy. 
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benevolent affections, constitutes what b niiaally called 
sympathy. It is composed of an act of imagination 
and self-love, by which we transfer ourselves, f^s it 
were, into the situation of other m^^ and thereby re- 
gulate our conduct towards them. It is however to be 
kept in mind, that the principle of self-love, thus brought 
into action, is the test, not the rule of oigc conduct 
This is a point on which there has been much vague 
and useless speculation; and^ frcHn not attending to 
the distinction, some have referred our ideas of bene- 
volence entirely to the principle of selfishness. Such 
discussions are equally unsound and ^unprofitable, and 
are to be placed on a footing with the speculations of 
the scholastic philosophy, which we now look back 
upon merely as matters of historical curiosity. The 
application of self-love, in the manner which has. been 
referred to, is chiefly usefiil in enabling us folly to 
appreciate the facts of the individual case, as we would 
do if .we were personally interested. The rule of our 
conduct is quite distinct from this, and rests on those 
fundamental principles of justiceand compassion which 
form a part of our moral constitution. In the practical 
application of them, they are very much aided by the 
moral principle or conscience. 

The man who acts habitually under the influeiKe 
of these rules, learns to question himself rigidly re- 
spectmg the claims and duti<e» whidi result from his 
moral relations; and the feelings and ci3P6umstance» 
of those with whom they bring him into contact, 

- • ^ - - • - 

Of what elements does the author consider sympatliy composed? 'Usdess 
speculations on 
influence of thei 
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What, (he asks himself,) is die line of action which 
belongs to me in regard to that individual, — ^what are 
his feelings in his present situation ; what are the feel- 
mgsand conduct which he expects from me, — and what 
are those which I would expect from him were I in 
his circumstances and he in mine 'I It is not a due 
regulation (^ the affections alone* that arises from this 
wholesome st9,te of mental discipline. I( is a moral 
culture to the mind itself, which may oft^ be fraught 
with the most important results. P'or the man who 
exercises it realizes to himself the feelings of poverty, 
the agonies of bereavement, the impressions of the bed 
of death; and thus, without the pain of suffering, he 
may reap a portion of those important moral benefits 
which suffering is calculated to yield. 

There is another view still to be taken of the advan- 
tages derived from that mental discijdine which con- 
sists in attenticHi to all the relations included under the 
affections. Wh^i habitually exercised, it may often 
bring before the mind .important circumstances in our 
moral relations, which are apt to make an inadequate 
impression amid the distractions of ];H:esent things. 
Wlien the parent, for example, looks around the objects 
o£ his tender affection, what a new impulse is conunu- 
nicated by the thought, that the present life is but the 
imfancy of their being; and that his chief and highest 
c<mcem is to train them for inunortality. • A similar 
impulse must be given to the philanthropist, when he 
considers that the individuals, who share his benevo- 

Three test questions. WbiU efiect does the habit of sympathy with the 
snfiferings of others produce upon the character 7 Another advantage of the 
mental discipline referred to. Example ; the parent. Thoughts connected 
with the sifht of his children. 
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lent attentions, are, like himself, passing through s 
scene of discipline to a higher state of existence, where 
they win assume a place corresponding to Aeir rank 
in the scale of moral beings. The refined philanthropy 
thus arising, while it neglects no proper attention to 
the distresses of the present life, will ^ek chiefly to 
contend with those greater evils which degrade the 
moral nature, and serer the immortal spirit from its 
God. fle, who judges upon this extended principle, 
will learn to form a new estimate of the condition of 
man. Amid the pride of wealth and the splendor of 
power, he may mourn over a being lost to every feeling 
of his high destiny ; and, by the death-bed of the 
peasant, amid discomfort and suffering, he may con- 
template with interest a purified spirit rising to immor- 
tality. 

II. Next to the power of attention, we have to notice 
the influence produced upon the affections by habit. 
This is foimded upon a principle of our nature, by which 
a remarkable relation exists between the aflections 
and the actions which arise out of them. The* ten- 
dency of all emotions is to become weaker by repeti* 
tion, or to be less acutely felt the oftgner they are ex- 
perienced. The tendency of actions, again, as we 
have seen when treating of the intellectual powers, is 
to become easier by repetition, so that those, which at 
first require close and continued attention, ccwne to be 
performed without effort, and almost without con- 
Reflections of the philanthropist. Effect of suc^ reflections. Proper 
estimate of the condition of men. Seeond great cause influencing the aflec- 

hons. Wha • ' - -— ^ « 

actions ? 
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sciousness. Now an affection properly consists of an 
emotion leeuling to an action ; and the natural progress 
of the nund, in the proper exercise of the affection, is, 
that the emotion becomes less acutely felt, as the action 
becomes easier and more familiar. Thus, a scene of 
wretchedness, or a tale of sorrow, will produce in the 
inexperienced an intensity of emotion not felt by him 
whose life has been devoted to deeds of mercy ; and a 
superficial observer is. apt to consider the condition of 
the latter as one of insensibility, produced by famili- 
arity with scenes of distress. It is, on the contrary, 
that healthy and natural progress of the mind, in 
which the emotion is gradually diminished in force as 
it is fi>llowed by its. proper actions, that is, as the mere 
intensity of feeling is exchanged for the habit of active 
benevolence. But that this may take j^ace in the 
somid and healthy manner, the emotion must be 
steadily followed by the acticai which belongs to it. 
If this be lieglected, the harmony of the moral process 
is destroyed, and, as the emotion becomes weakened, 
it is succeeded, by cdd insensibility or barren selfish- 

This is a subject of much importance, and there are 
two conclusicMis which arise out of it respecting the 
cultivation of the benevolent affections. The one re- 
lates to the bad effects of fictitious scries of sorrow, 
as represented on the stage, or in works of fancy. 
The evil arising from these appears to be that which 
has now been referred to; the emotion is produced 

What is the effijct of repefitieo upon the affections ? Example given, illus- 
toitiTe of this ? Nature of the effect produced by familiarity with suffering. 
Two coQcliwiims fipom this truth. Fictitious sufferings. How do they affed 
the mind 7 
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withoiu the corresponding action, and tlie conseqii^ioe 
is likely to be a cold and useless sentimentalism, in* 
stead of a sound cultivation of the benevoleiU afiec- 
tions. The second is, that, in cultivating the benevo- 
lent affections in the young, we should be careful to 
observe the process sp clearly pointed out by the philo- 
sophy of the moral feelings. They should be fsgniliaiv 
ized with actual scenes of suflFering,^ but this ought to 
be accompanied by deeds of minute and active kind- 
ness, so as to produce a iuU and lively impression c^ 
the wants and feelings of the sufferer. On this gromd, 
als^o, I think we should at first even abstain, ki a great 
measure, from giving young persons the cautions thejr 
will afterwards find so requisite, respecting the charac- 
ters of the objects of their benevolence, and the inapo- 
sitions so frequently practised by the poor. Suspidons 
of this kind might tend to interfere with the imporlaat 
moral process which ought to be our first object; the 
necessary cautions will afterwards be learned witiii 
little difficulty. - 

The best mode of conieiiding with the evils of pau^ 
perism, on the principles of political economy, is a 
problem on which I presume not to enter. But, on the 
principles of moral science, a consideratioii of the ut^ 
most importance should- never be forgotten,— tfie great 
end to be answered by the varieties of huQiari condition 
in the cultivation of the benevolent affections. Political . 
science passes its proper boundary, vrhesn it is J)er- 
mitted in any degree to interfere with this high, prifl* 

What evil results from this? Rule in respect to the -tra}&iBg,of the"* 
young? ElfTect of cautioning them too much as^inst imposture. -Greaf 
subject in political economy menfioneci here? What is one great- otiJMtt iti 
the varieties in the human condition ? 
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ciple ; and, on the o1;her hand, it Is not to be denied, 
that this important purpose is in a great measure frus- 
trated by many of those institutions, which cut off the 
direct intercoiurse of the prosperous and the wealthy 
with tho^ whom Proyidc^e has ccminutied to them, 
in tljis scene of moral disciptine, as the objects of their 
beneYolent care, 

III. ITie third pcant, which remains to be briefly 
mentioned, is the feeling of moral approbation, or 
rather the impression of merit, which is frequently 
attached to the exercise of the aJfections. This impor- 
tant subject has been already referrefl to. When the 
mother, v^th total disregard to her health and comfort, 
devotes herself to watching over her child, she is not 
influencjsd by any sense of duty, nor do we attach to 
her conduct the feeling (rf moral approbation. She 
acts simply upon an impulse within, which she per- 
ceives to be a pajct pf her cpnstitutikm, and which 
carries her 'forward with unshrinking firmness in a 
particidar course of laborious and anxious service. 
She may, uideed, be saisible that the violaticm of these 
feelings would expose her to the reprobation of her 
kii^; tmt^she does not imagine that the zealous fulfil- 
ment x)f them entitles her to any sp^al praise. The 
Sjsusie princi|de appU^ to all the affections. They are 
a part of our moral constitution; intended to bind men 
together by ci^rtain offices of justice, friendship, and 
somp^si^on; and have beeu well named by a distin- 

One unf&Tomble. j^l^t of puNic charitaMe instititfions 7 Third p«>int 
iriasing to this sii^^ect. True moml mutuie pf these aflTections illustrated by 
,he case of the mothejr. Pesign of.tji^te feelings as implantefi by Gqd. 
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guished writer, " the voice of God within us."' They 
serve a purpose in our moral economy analogous to 
that which the appetites an^ver in our physical sys- 
tem. The appetite of hunger, for example, ensures a 
regular supply of nourishment, in a manner which 
could never have been provided for by any process of 
reasoning ; though an exercise of reason is still apj^i- 
cable to preserving over it a certain regulation and 
control. In the same manner, the various feelings of 
our moral nature have ciach. a defined purpose to an- 
swer, both in respect to our own mental economy and 
our relations to our fellow-inen ; and in the due exer- 
cise of them they ought to be controlled and regulated 
bv the moral principle. TTie violation of these feel- 
mgs, therefore, places man below the level of a moral 
being; but the performance of Ihem does not entitle 
him to assume the claim of merit. He is merely bear- 
ing his part iii a certam arrangement, fron!i which he 
is himself to detive benefit, as a being holding* a ptac6 
m that system of things which these feelings are in- 
tended to keep together in hamwiny and order. In 
regard to the great principles of veracity and justice, 
every one perceives this to be true.^ In all mercantile 
transactions, for example, a ciiaracter for high honor 
and integrity leads not only to respect, but to fl>al 
confidence which is closely connected: with prosperity. 
Theje qualities, in<feed, are as essential to a man's own' 
interest as they are ta his duty to other men ; and if he 
does gain an advantage by fraud and deceit, it is only 

To wliat part of the imimal system are they cotnpared ? Example. How 
IS a violation oT these ftelinirs to he res:arele(l in a moral point of view ? — ^ 
the performan 
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when he escapes detection, that is', while he preserves 
the reputation of the very qualities which he has vio- 
lated. But this truth applies equally to the affectit>ns 
more strictly benevolent. The man who lives in the 
habitual exercise of a cold and barren selfishness, and 
seeks only his own gratification or interest, has indeed, 
in some sense, his punishment in the contempt and 
aversicHi with which he is viewed by his fellow-men. 
Much more than this, however, attaches to such a 
character; he has violated the principles given him 
for his guidance in the social system; he has fallen 
from his sound condition as a moral being; and incurs 
actual guilt in the eye of a righteous governor, whose 
will flie order of this lower world is intended to obey. 
But it by no means follows, that the man, who per- 
forms in a certain manner the relations of justice, 
friendship, and compassion, is thereby entitled to claim 
merit in the view of the Almighty Governor of the 
universe. He merely acts his part in the present sys- 
tem of moral economy, for which he has been adapted. 
He is so constituted as to derive satisfaction from the 
exercise of these affections; and,, on the other hand, he 
receives an appropriate reward in the reciprocal exer- 
cise of similar affections by (jther men, and in the ge- 
neral harmony of society which results from them. 
An extensive culture of the affections, therefore, may 
go on without the recognition of the moral principle, 
or that state of mind which habitually feels the pre- 
sence of the Deity, and desires to have the whole cha- 

Is it the same wilb the benevolent affections? How is the man who 
Tiolates them regarded ? Doc^ it follow from this thdt the fulfilmmi of 
them creates a daim to merit 1 Can the culture of the affections he inde- 
pendem of moral principle ? 
10 
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racter in subjection {o \m will. We are nat eutitted to 
acknowledge the operation of that great principle, un* 
less when the affections are exercised in circumstances 
which imply a strong and decided sacrifice of ^elf-lov^ 
to the authority, (rf God. This appeass U> correspcmd 
with the distincticm so strikingly stated in the sacred 
writings—" If ye love tibem vrhich love you, whsi 
reward have ye 1 do not even the publicans d!M9 
same ?" — '* I say unto you, love your «iemies, bl^sa 
them that cur$e you, do good to them that hate ypu, 
pray for them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you." 

On this branch of the sub§ect it is also to be ob- 
served, that there is a kind of c^xtpfpnsajUng power 
among the affectioi^ themselves, by which, in the 
intercourse of m^ they act as cheeks upon each 
other. Thus resentment acts as a check upon hijus- 
tice ; and the dread of exciting ar^er in others has 
probably an influence,: in preserviiig the peace and 
harmonies of society, which we ^ften ascribe to a 
higher principle. In regard to the affections more 
strictly , benevolent, these are also influenced, in a 
similar manner, by the feeling of disapprobation whii^ 
attends any remarkable departure from their require* 
ments. When we keep in mind, along witib this con^ 
sideration, the manner in which all men aite influx 
enced, in one degree or another, by the Uwe of appitn 
bation or regard to character, we perceive in the mora] 
system a beautiful principle ^f compensfiBttioa,*tenduig 

Scripture passages quoted in this connection ? CompensatiUg powei 
among the affections? Examples? Similar influence ^erted upon tti0 
benevolent affections. ^ . 
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to promote in it a certain i^pee of hannony. This is 
remarkably illustrated, for example, in the general 
feeling of disapprobation which is attached to ingrati- 
tude, and to violation of ^ial affection or parental 
duty, and even to any marked n^ect of the common 
calls of humanity., .Along with this we are also to 
keep in mind, that a man is universally considered as 
in the lowest state of human nature, who, in these 
respects, has become regardless of character, — that is, 
of the estimation with which his conduct is viewed by 
his fellow-men. 

In .regard to both the affections and the desires, we 
are farther to remember that deep and extensive influ- 
ence, upon the happiness of the individual himself 
which results from a due regulation of these feelings; 
the pure mental enjoyment of him whose affections 
are under sound regulation, and whose desires are 
habitually directed ito those objects which are in the 
highest degree . worthy of being sought after. This 
mental tranquillity i§ also represented to us, in a very 
striking manner, by the uifluence of those dispositions 
which we usually xefer to the head of Temper. What 
a constant source of pure enjoyment is a meek and 
placid spirit, ih& desires of which are moderate and 
under due regulation, which puts upon every thing the 
best constructicMi it will admit of, is slow to take 
offence, seeks no distinction, but views itself with 
huDpdlity, and others with candor, benevolence, and 
indulgence* Such « disposition makes the man happy 
in himself, and a source of hapfHness and peace to all 

RexDvkable iUustxft^n of ^s. Efiiacts of a dm vegulation of the aflec 
tions on the happineas. GK>od ten^por. - Deacriptipii mad effects of it ? 
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aroiuid him. On the other hand, what an unceasing 
source of mental disquiet and furbulence is the oppo- 
site disposition, — ^jealous, enrious, and censorious, — 
ready to take offence at trifles, and often to construe 
incidental occurrences into intended and premeditated 
insults, — prone to put unfavorable constructions upon 
the conduct of others, and thus continually to surround 
itself with imaginary oiemie^, and imaginary neglects 
and injuries. Such n temper is a continual torment to 
the individual himself, and the cause of disputes and 
jealousies among those with whom he is connected. 
We cannot fail, also, to perceive that the man of ill- 
regulated passions injures his own true interest and 
happiness, as much as he' violates his duty to others; 
and that his course of life is often productive of degra- 
dation, disease, and wretchedness. In aU: tiiis we see 
a beautiful example of the wise arrangements of the 
Creator, who, in the structure of (ftr mdjral nature, has 
connected our own peace and happiness with a state 
of feeling calculated to promote the happiness and 
peace of all around us. We cannot be: at a loss to 
conclude what a diifferent scene the world would pre- 
sent, if such feelings were universally cultivated ; and, 
on the other hand, we must observe how much o( the 
actual misery that exists in the world arises from de- 
rangement of moral feeling, and the various conse- 
quences which result from it both to individuals and 
communities. We find also, by innumerable exam- 
ples, the remarkable influence produced by a due cul- 
tivation of these feelings, in alleviating, both in our* 



Bad temper. Its mtture- and «fiects ? Btfects upon 'the character and 
happiness of the indfTutual. Reflections Mi this object; 
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selves and others, the physical evils which are insepa- 
rable from the present state. It is farther to be re- 
marked, as a fact worthy of the deepest attention, 
that the only distinct information conveyed to us in 
Scriptaire, respecting the happiness of the righteous in a 
future state, is, that it will consist chiefly in a perfect 
knowledge of the divine character, and a confonnity 
of the soul to the moral peffections of the Deity. " It 
doth not yet appear," says the sacred writer, "what 
we shall be; but we know that wh©ti he shall appear, 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is." 

In concluding the whole subject of the affections, I 
havie only ferther to remark, that the regulated state 
of the moral feelings, which has been the subject of the 
pueceding observations, seems to correspond with the 
quality so emphatically described in the sacred writ- 
ings under the name of charity. It is there uniformly 
represented as the great test of the moral condition ; 
and we find exposed, in the most striking m^mner, the 
wordilessness of all endowments which are not accom- 
panied by this regulation of the whole character. We 
cannot, therefore, conclude this subject in a more ap- 
propriate mannei^, than by a passage in which, by a 
few most powerful expressions, a code of ethical sci- 
ence is laid before us with a clearness and a force, 
which put to nought all human composition : — 
" Though I speak with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a* tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 



Scripture testimony. ConcUidmg remarks. The author's opinion of liw 
passage quoted frf>m Paul. 
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knowledge; and thou^ I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I be? tow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be bum^ 
and have aot charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity 
suffereth long, and is- kind; charity envieth not; cha- 
rity vamiteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinkeUi no evil; rejoiceth not ia 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; be^reth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all^ things^ endureth all 
things. Charity never faileth: but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; whetjier there be tongu^,^ 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. For we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part. But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away. When I 
was a child, I spake as a child,^ I understood as a child, 
I thought as a child : but wh^n I became a man, I put 
away childish things. Por now we see through a 
glass, darkly; feut then face to face; now I icnow in 
part ; but then shall I know even as also I jam known. 
And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these thr^ 
but the greatest of these is charity." 

R^wat the passage. Meaning of the word ehatUjfi 
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SECTIOI^ III. 

SELF-LOVE. 

Therb has heea. scmie dispute respecting the term 
Sdfc-love, both as to its geoeral propriety, and as to the 
mental feelings whichought tabe referred to it There 
can l?e no doubt that there is, in our constitution, a 
prinoiide or propensity which leads us to study our 
own interest, gratification, and comfort j and that, in 
many instanees, it becomes the "ruling principle of the 
character. It is in this sense that I use the term self- 
lovfe, without entering into any discussion^ regarding 
the strict logical propriety of it Like the other mental 
feelings, it is to be considered as part of our moral 
wmstitution, and calculated to answer important pur- 
poses, provided it be kept in its proper place, and do 
not encroach, upon the duties and affections which we 
owe to other men. When thus regulated, it constitutes 
prudence, or a just regard to our own interest, safety, 
and happiness ; when it becomes morbid in its exer- 
cise, it degenerates into selfishness. 

A sound and r3.tional self-love ought to lead us to 
seek our own true happiness, and i^ould prove a check 
upon those aj^tites and passiocts which interfere with 

What two questions have arisen in respect to self-love ? Nature of the 
principle. Does the author express any opinion in regard to the logical 
propriety of the term ? How is this principle to be regarded in a moral 
point of view? What good trait of character results from it when well 
regulated ? What bad one when it is excessive 7 
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this ; for many of them, it must be allowed, may be 
not less adverse to our own real interest and comfort, 
than they are to our duty to other men. It should 
lead us, therefore, to avoid every thing, nbt only that 
is opposed to our interest, but that is calculated to 
impair our peace of mind^ and tfiat harmony of the 
moral feelings without which there can be no real 
happiness. This includes a due regulation of the 
desires, and a due exercise of the aflfections, as a moral 
condition which promotes our own welfisure and co^oa- 
fort. Self-love, viewed in this manner, appears Jto be 
placed as a regulating principle among the other 
powers, much inferior indeed to the great principle of 
conscience, so feir as regards the morai condition of the 
individual, but calculated to answ^ important pur- 
poses In promoting the harmonies ci society. 'Rie 
impression, c«i which its influen<5e rests, appears to be 
simply the comfort and satisfaction which arise to our- 
selves from a certain regulation of the desires, and a 
certain exercise of the affections, while feelings of an 
opposite kind follow a different conduct. These sources 
of satisfaction are manifold. We may recfem among 
them the pleasure attached to the exercise of the "affec- 
tions themselves^ a feature of our moral constitution 
of the most interesting kind, — the true mental peace 
and enjoyment which spring from benevolence, friend- 
ship, meekness, forgiveness, and the whole train of the 
kindly feelings, — the gratitude of those Who have expe- 
rienced the efiects of our kindness, — the respect and 

Proper influence of sfelf-love ? Nature and province of self-lore ? Ito 
effect upon the desires ? Its power and influence as a regulator comparecl 
with conscience. Souh^es of satisHictioif which arise from the due regulaiioo 
nf the desires 7 
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approbatioa of those whose esteem we feel to be valu- 
abJe, — and the return of similar affections and good 
oifices from other men^ On the other l^and^ we have 
to keep in mind the mental agony and distraction 
which arise from jealousy, envy, hatred, and resent- 
meot, — the sense of shame and disgrace which follow 
a certain line of conduct,— and the distress which 
often arises purely from the contempt and disapproba- 
tion of our feUow-4nen. " Disgrace," says Butler, " is 
as mirch avoicTed as bodily pain;" we may safely say 
4hat it is much more avoided, and that it inflicts a 
suffering of a much more severe and permanent nature. 
It must likewise accord with the observation of every 
orie^ that among the circumstances, which most fre- 
<juently injure our peace and impair our comfort, are 
those which ruffle the mind by mortifying our self- 
love. There is also a feding of dissatisfaction and 
self-reproach which -follows any neglect of a due exer- 
cise of the affections, iuid which, in a well-regulated 
mind, disturbs the mental tranquillity fully as much 
as the disapprobation of other men. It is farther evi- 
dent, that the nian of ungovemed passions, and ill- 
regulated aflfectioBS, impairs his own peace and happi- 
ness as -much as he violates his duties to others, for his 
course of life is productive, not only of degradation in 
the eyes^f his fellow-men, but often of mental anguish, 
misery, disease, and premature death. There is not, 
perhaps, a state of more intense suffering, than when 
tlie 'deprived heart, disappointed of those gratifications 

Soaioet of pain from allowing the desires to beeome inordinate ? Butler'i 
vennark. Double injury done by ungoverned passions. A condition of in- 
tense mdfotmg. 
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to which it is enslaved, and shut np from tTie excite- 
ments by which it -seeks to escape from th^ horrors 
of reflection, is thrown back upon itself to be its own 
tormentor. To nm the ri^ of such cmisequences, 
for the gratification of a present appetite or passion, is 
clearly opposed to the dictates of a sound *elf-love, as 
has been distinctly shown by bi^op Butler ; and when, 
in such a caw, self-love prevails over an appetite or 
passion, we perceive it operating as a regulating prin- 
ciple in the moral system. It does so,*indeed, merely 
by the impression, that a certain regulatkm of the 
moral feelings is conducive to our own true and pre- 
sent happipess ; and thus shows ^ wonderful power 
of compensation among these feelings^ referable entirely 
to this source. But it is quite distinct from the great 
principle of conscience^ which directs us to a certain 
line of conduct on the puie and high principle of moral 
duty, apart froin all considerations of a personal nature; 
which leads a man to act upon nobler motives than 
those which result from the most refined self-lov6, and 
calls for the mortifiitatian of all peristeal feelings, when 
these interfere, in the smallest degree, with the require- 
ments of duty. This distinction I conceive to be of the 
utmost practical importance ; as it shows a principle 
of regulation among the moral fiseHngs themselves, by 
which a certain exercise of the affections is carried on 
in a manner, which contributes in a hi^ degree loAe 
harmonies of society, but which does not cowv^y any 
impression of moral approbation or ^MoriCtlmt can be 
applied to the agent. 

' ^ r^— :: ' '- ' r-r— -■ .* ' ' t ■ ' 

What then does self-love r^uire of us in re9pect to the, s^ipetites ai^ 
passions 1 Is the principle of consoieace, or not, entirely distiu^ from Hum ^ 
Nature of the influence of conscience. 
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Self-love, then, leads us to consult our own feeiings, 
and to seek directly our own interest and happiness. 
Th( afS^tions lead us to allbw for the feelings, and 
consider the advantage and comfort, of other men ; 
and a certain balance between these principles is es- 
sential to the healthy irtate of the moral being. It is 
seldooi that the affections are likely to acquire an un- 
due influence, but there is great danger of self-love 
degenerating into selfishness, which interferes with the 
duties we owe to others. We have formerly alluded, 
to the iheans; referable to the due exercise of the affec- 
tions, and even to a sound and rational self-love, by 
which this shoiild be in part prevented. When these 
are not sufficient, the appeal is to conscience ; or a 
distinct reference of individual cases is made to the 
great principle of moral rectitude. We find, accord- 
ingly, this principle called into action, when a man 
has become sensible of important defects in his moral 
habits. Thus, we may see a man, who has long given 
way to a peevish or irascible disposition, that is, to 
selfish acting upon his own feelings, without due re- 
gard to the feelings of others, setting himself to contend 
with this propensity upon the score of moral duty; 
while another, of a placid disposition^ has no need of 
bringing the principle into action for such a purpose 
In the same manner, a person who has indulged a cold, 
contracted selfishness may, under the influence of the 
same great principle, perform deeds of benevolence 
and kindness. Thus we perceive that the moral prin- 

' *' • ■- ' r ' ,.- — 

Comparative infioence^' self-love and of the afifectione. Which is most 
m ganger of bccorafeg wtcessive 1 Whe^ and how is it necessary to caU 
tn the aid of oonsct^neet Hustr^tton. 
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ciple or sense of duty, when it is made the regulating 
motire of action, is calculated to control self-love, and 
preserve the^propen harmony between it«nd thp exer- 
cise of the aflectioBS. 

When the principle of self-love becomes deranged 
in its exercise and objects, tt leads to those habits by 
which a man seeks his own gratification, in a way 
which interferes with his duties to other xmen. This 
he may do by an undue pur^iit of any of the desired, 
whether avarice, ambition, love of eminence, or love 
of fame ; and the desire of knowledge itself may be so 
indulged as to assume the same character. Byen 
deeds of benevolence and kindness may ti^ performed 
on this principle, — as when a man, by such actionsi 
seeks only the applause of the public, oj the approba- 
tion of certain individuals, from whom, it may be, be 
expects to derive advantage, Hence the value we 
attach, in the exercise of all the affections, to what we 
call disinterested conduct; to him who does good by 
stealth, or who performs acts of exalted justice, gene- 
rosity^ or forbearance, under circumstances which ex- 
clude every idea of a selfish motive, or when selt- 
interest and personal feeling are strongly and obviously 
opposed to them. Such conduct commands the cordial 
approbation of all classes of men.; and it is striking to 
remark how, in the highest conception of such a cha- 
racter that fancy c2^n delineate, we are met by the 
sublime morality of the sacred writings, impressed 
upon us by the purest of all njotives, the imitation of 

Effect of self-fov^ when deraAged in its typeratidns ? Desires mbsHt com- 
monly pufsaed in an undue mdnner? Are deeds ofiten^volence and Idnd- 
ness ever performed from an impulse of mU-lorg^ JioMf 1 'I>i»nterested 
conduct ? Its moral character and estimation amoi^ men. 
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him who is the giver of all good ; — " love your ene- 
mies ; bless them that curse you ; do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you ; that ye may be thte children 
of your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and cm tt^ good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the imjust." — "If any man 
will be my disciple," says the same great author of 
Christianity, " let him deny himself." 

Scrtpcere tirecepts on this sabject. 
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OF THE WILU 



Will or Simple Volition is that state of mind whi(^ 
immediately precedes action ; — we will a certain act ; 
and the act follows, unless it be prevented either by 
external restraint, or by physical inafeility to perform it. 

The actions thus produced arise out of the menta. 
emotions formeriy treated of, — the desires, and the 
affections. We desire an object, or we experience one 
of the affections : — the next mental act, according to 
tlje regular course of a reflecting mind, is proposmg to 
ourselves the question, — shall we gratify the desire, — 
shall we exercise the affection? Then follows the 
process of considering or deliberating. — We perceive, 
perhaps, a variety of considerations or inducements, 
some of which are in favor of gratifying the desire or 
exercising the affection, others opposed to it. We 
therefore proceed to weigh the relative force of these 
opposing motives, with the view of determining wjiich 

Author's definition^f f¥Ui ? Connection between a Tolition and action t 
Mental proona* from the denre to the act. 
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of them we shall allow to regulate our decision. We, 
at length, make up our mind on this, and resolve, we 
shall suppose, to do the act ; this is followed by the 
m^ital condition of willing or simple voUticm. 

In the chain of m<nital operations which, in such a 
case, intervene between the desire and the volition, a 
class of agents is brought into view which act upon 
die mind as moral causes of its volitions ; these are 
usually called motives, or principles of action. When 
treating of this subject as a branch of the philosophy 
of the intellectual powers,'! endeavored to show the 
grounds on which we beUeve, that there are facts, 
truths, motives, or moral causes, which have a ten- 
d«icy thus to influence the determinations of the mind, 
with a unifcmnity similar to that which we observe in 
the operation of physical causes. For the due opera- 
tion of moral causes, indeed, certain circumstances are 
required in the individual on whom th^y are expected 
to operate, and, without these, they may fail in theii 
operation. It is necessary that he should be fully m- 
formed in regard to them as truths addressed to his 
understanding, that he direct his attenticHi to them 
with suitable intensity, and -exercise his reasoning 
powers upon their tendencies, and that he be himself in 
a certain healthy state of moral feeling. In all our in- 
tercourse with mankind, accordingly, we proceed upon 
an absolute confidence in the uniformity, of the opera- 
Describe the steptf in full. What name is given that class of agents 
which act upon the mind to produce Tolitinn ? Are moral causes, as well as 
physical causes, really uniform in their operation ? Are they apparently as 
uniform and steady as physical causes ? What circumstances are essential 
to their due operation ? Do we confide in the uniformiiy of moral causes, in 
• vr vitercourse with mankind ? 

9> 
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tioii of these causes, prorided we are acquainted with 
the moral condition of the indiyidual. We can foretell, 
for example, the respectiv<e e^ts which a tale of dis- 
tress win have upon a eold4iearted miser, 9X^ a man 
of active b^ievcrf^ice, with the same confidence with 
which we can*predict t^e dt&ient actiqns of an acid 
upon an alkali and upon a metal ; and there are in- 
dividuals in regard to whose integrity and veracity, in 
any situation m which they can be placed, we have a 
confidence similar to that with which we rely on the 
course of nature. In this manner we gradually ac- 
quire,^by experience, a knowledge of mankind ; pre- 
cisely as, by observation or experiment, we acquire a 
knowledge of the operation of ph3rsical agents. Thus 
•we come to know that one man is absolutely to be 
relied on, in regard to a particular line of conduct in 
given circumstances; and that another is not to be 
relied on, if any thing should come in tb© way, affect- 
ing his own pleasure or interest In ^ideavcHring to 
excite various individuals to the same conduct in a 
particular case, we learn, that, in one, we have to 
appeal only to his sense of duty; in another, to his 
love of approbation ; while, cm a third, nothing will 
make any impression except what bears upon his in- 
terest or his pleasure. Again, when we find that, in a 
particular individual, certain motives or truths fail of 
the effects which we have, observed th^n to produce 
in others, we ^adeavor to impress them upon his mind, 
and to rouse his attention to theirbearings and tenden- 
cies; and this we do fi*om the cctfiviction, that these 

Examples illostntive of this.. Consequence of this Uniformity in lespeci 
to our imowledge of mankind. Examples. 
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truths have a certain uniform tendency to influence 
the volitions of a moral being, provided he can be in- 
duced seriously to attend to them, and provided he is 
in that moral condition which is required .for theii 
efficiency. 

In all such cases, which are femiliar t* every one, 
wp- recognise, therefore, a imiform relation betwewi 
ceitain moral causes or motives, and the determinations 
of the human mind in willing certain acts. It is no 
ol^jection to this^ that men act in very different wajns 
with the same nK)tives before them *, for this depends 
upon their own moral condition. When treating of the 
intellectual powers^ I alluded to the metaphysical con- 
troversies connected with this subject, and I do not 
mean to recur to them here. Our present object is en- 
tirely of a practical nature, namely, to investigate the 
circumstances which are required for the due operation 
of motives or moral causes, and the manner in which 
the moral feelings may be so deranged, that these fail 
of producing their natural or proper effects. 

Let us, then, suppose an individual deliberating in 
regard to the line of conduct he shall pursue in a par- 
ticular case ; the circumstances or impressions which 
are calculated to act upon him as moral causes in de- 
tennining his volition, that is, in deciding bis conduct, 
are chiefly the following. (1.) Self-love, which 
prompts him to seek his own ease, interest, or gratifi- 
cation. (2.) Certain affecticms whjch lead him to take 

Apparent objcctitm. • Is'Uus Mbject well settled among metaphysicians 1 
Author's ohjeel in hnnging £»rw«id ^e subject here. Case supposed. 
Monl caiises opsBatiag wpou a man, to ]«oduce Tolitior..^-bow many enume 
rated? What are they? 
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into view duties which he owes to other men ; such as 
justice, benevolence, &c. (?.) The impression of mo- 
ral rectitude or moral responsibility. This is derived 
from the gre?it principle of conscience, aided by the 
truths of religious belief. (4) We ought to add rea- 
son or judgment, which leads him to perceive certain 
tendencies of actions, apart from their moral aspect 
Now, in deciding on his conduct in any particular 
instance, one man makes every thing bend to his own 
mterest or pleasure, with little regard to the interests 
of others ; unless in so far as the absolute requirements 
of justice are concerned, the infringement of which 
might expose him to loss of reputation, or even to punish- 
ment Another surrenders a certain portion of his per- 
gonal gratification to the advantage or comfort of others, 
purely as an exercise of feeling from which he expe- 
riences satisfaction; influence, also, probably, in some 
measure, by a regard to character, or the love of appro- 
. bation. In such a man, it becomes, in individual in- 
stances, a matter of calculation, what degree of the 
sacrifice of personal ease, interest, or feeling, is to be 
made to this principle of action. A third contemplates 
the case purely as one of duty or moral responsibility, 
and acts upon this principle, though it may involve a 
degree of personal exertion, or a sacrifice of personal 
feeling, in itself disagreeable or even injurious to him ; 
that is, though the strongest personal motives would 
lead to a different conduct. Let the case, again, refer 
to one of the desires, i)earing no immediate relation to 
the interests of other men. One man goes directly into 

Do a]l decide al&e in respect to flwM dtnms? First Imd of deciikm 
mentioned ? Second kind ? Third kind ? 
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the gratification of it, without any consideration. Ano- 
ther, who feels the same desire, considers the influence 
which the indulgence would be likely to have on his 
health, interest, or reputation. This maybe considered 
as simply an exercise of judgment, combined with a 
certain operation of self-love. A third views the aspect 
of the deed purely as a question of moral responsibility, 
andy if he sees cause, decides against it on this ground- 
alone: though be should perceive that it might be 
gratified without any danger to his health, interest, or 
reputation, or even that it might contribute to his ad- 
vantage. 

We have thus presented to us three characters : one 
who acts upon the high and pure ground of moral 
prmoiple ; one who acts from motives of a more con- 
tracted and personal nature, though, in certain instances, 
his conduct may be thfe same; and one who goes 
straight forward to the gratification • of a ruling desire 
or governing propensity, without attending to motives 
of cither class. The first is a uniform character, on 
"vhose conduct we depend in any given circumstances, 
with a confidence similar to that with which we rely 
on the operation of physical agents. For we know the 
uniform tendencies of the motives or moral causes by 
which he is habitually influenced, and we know his 
moral temperament. We have nearly the same kind 
of knowledge respecting him, which we have of the 
tendencies of chemical agents towards each other, and 
wMch enables us with perfect confidence to foretelJ 

Various decisions in respect to the gratification of the desires? Th« 
three characters thus presented ? C ">nfidence to be placed in the first ; and 
why? 
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theit actions. The third has also a uniformity of cotj^ 
duct, though of a very different kind. We know, like- 
wise, his moral condition, and, to predict his conduct, 
we require only to learn the particular inducements of 
temptations to which he is exposed in a given instance. 
The second we qannot rely or calculate uptm; for we 
have not the means of trackig the conflicting views by 
which he may be influenced in a particular case, or the 
principle on which he may ultimately decide between 
them/ They involve the streriglh of the indlitiation, 
and the degree of power exerted over it by the class 
of personal or selfish motives by which he is influenced. 
In regard to various instances of ill-regulated desire, 
we must add his h(^ of evading detection, as on this 
depends, in a great measure, the kind of evils dreaded 
by him in reference to the indulgence. These taken 
together imply a complicate*! moral calculation, of 
which it is impossible for another man to trace the 
result. 

There cannot be an inquiry oi more intense interest 
than to investigate the causes in which ori§^ate the 
diflerences anK)ng these three characters ; or, in oAct 
words, the principles on whbh we (»ii explain the 
fact, that the will of individuals may be influenced so 
differently with the same niotives before them. These 
appear to be referable to three beads,— Knowledge, — 
Attention,— and Moral Habits. 

I. A primary and essential dement, i& tlie due regu* 

Is the condact of the third UBiform' or noi ? How ? Degree of coafidenot 
to be placed m the second ? Variovsinfluences acUng ^pon such a mind ? 
Interesting inquiry here proposed ? ' Sources of influence in respect t» %hm 
iormatioB of character 1 
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lation of the will, is a correct knowledge of the truths 
and motives which tend to influence its determinations. 
The highest class of these comprehends the truths of 
religious belief, — a series^of moral causes, the tendencies 
of which are of the most important kind, and calculated 
to exert a iHiiform power over every man who surren- 
ders himself to their guidance. For this purpose, a 
correct knowledge of them is required ; and, to all who 
have this knowledge within their reach, the careful 
aequisiti^ involves la point of the deepest moral respon- 
sibility. The sacred writers speak in the strcmgest 
terms of the guilt attached to voluntary ignorance : 
and this must be obvious to every one who considers 
the clearness with which the highest truths are dis- 
closed, and the incontrovertible evidence by which 
they axe supported. This applies equally to the prin- 
ciples \»<)th of natural and of revealed religion. The 
important truths of natural religion are partly matters 
of the most simple induction from the phenomena of 
nature which are continually before us; and partly 
impressed upon our own moral constitution in the 
clearest and most forcible manner. From the planet 
revolving in its appointed orbit, to the economy of the 
kisect on which We tread, all nature demonstrates, with 
a power which we cannot put away from us, the great 
incomprehensible f)ne, a being of boundless perfections 
and infinite wisd(Hn. In regard to his moral attributes, 
also, he has not left ^himself without a witness ; for a 
sense of these he has impressed upcm us in the clearest 



What kincf of knowledge is- necessary for a due Tegulation of the will? 
When is ignorance guilty ? Are the ^eat truths of religion clearly or ob* 
•cot sly presenied to men ? Eridence oi the being of God. 
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manner in that wondrous part of our constitvtion, th« 
moral principle or conscience* From these two sources 
may be derived a knowledge of the character of the 
Deity, and of our relation to him as moral beings ; and 
the man is left entirely without excuse who fails to 
direct to them his most earnest attention, and to mak& 
the impressions derived fi'om them the habitual rule 
of his volitions, and the guide of his whole character. 
" He hath the rule of right 'Urithin," says Butler , " all 
that is wanting is, that he honestly att^id to it.'^ 

Similar observations apply with equal or greater 
force to the truths of revealed religion. These are 
supported by a weight of miraculous evidence, and are 
transmitted to us by a chain of testimony, carrying 
absolute conviction to the mind of every, candid in- 
quirer. They are farther confirmed by a probability, 
and a force of internal evidence, which fix themselves 
upon the moral fedings of every sound understanding 
with a power which is irresistible. The whole is ad- 
dressed to us as rational beings ; it is pressed upon ouf 
attention as creaturea destined for another state of ex- 
istence ; and the duty is inqx>8ed upon every individual 
seriously to examine and to ccmsider. Every man is 
in the highest degree . responsible for the care* with 
which he has informed himself oi thea« evidences, and 
for the attention with which he has giv^i to every 
part of them its due weight m the solemn inquiry. 
He is farther respcmsible for the influence of previously 
formed prejudice, or any degree of that vitiated state 
oi his moral feelings, which prevents him from ap- 

Eyidenee of Ms moral attributes. Degree of eTi4ence fa* rev ealed reltgibn 1 
How and why are men responsible fbr their belief on thes* subjects ? 
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proaching the subject with the simiJicity of a miiiil 
which is seriously desirous of the truth. From the 
want of these essential elements of character, it may 
^ry oftecL happen, that a man may fancy he has 
fc»med his opinions after much examination, while the 
-result of his prejudiced or frivolous inquiry has been 
only to fix him in delusiCMi and falsehood. Among the 
singular sophistries, indeed, by which some men shut 
their minds against inquiries of the highest import, is 
a kind of impression, not perhaps distinctly avowed in 
words, but clearly recognised in practice, that these 
subjects of belief are in a great measure matters of 
opinion, instead of being felt to rest upon the basis 
of immutable and eternal truth* Can any thing be 
more striking than the manner in which a late distin- 
guished poet expresses himself on the subject of a 
fijture life, — as if this truth were a mere opinion which 
could be taken up or laid down at pleasure, to suit the 
taste of* the individual inquirer: — "Of the two, 1 
should think the long sleep better than the agonized 
vigiL But m^i, miserable as they are, cling so to any 
thing like life, that they probably would prefer damna- 
tion \o quiet Besides, they think themselves so im- 
portant in the creation, that nothing less can satisfy 
thci^ pride, — the insects!"* Such is the frivolous 
sophistry by which one, who holds a high rank in the 
literature of his country, could put away from him the 
most momentous inquiry that can ehgage the attention 
of a rational being. 

*■ Byroii't Letters, Moore's Life, Vol. II. p. 681. 

Gemmon error eo tWs subject Views of the doctrine of a futvrs life by 
i celebrated |>oet 
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IL Next to the acquisition of knowledge, and the 
formation of opinions, calculated to -act upon us as 
moral beings, is the important rule of habitually at- 
tending to them, so as to bring thdr influence to bear 
upon our y<^tioas. He, who honestly att^ids to what 
is passing within, will perceive that this is a voluntary 
exercise of his thinking and rea«(miag faculties. When 
a particular desire is present to his mind, he has the 
power to act upcwa the first impulse, or upon a very 
partial and limited, perhaps a distorted, view of the 
considerations and motives by which be ought to be 
influenoed ; and he has the power to susp^id acting, 
and direct his attention deliberately and fully to tlie 
facts and principles which are calculated to guide his 
determination. This is the first great step in that re- 
markable chain of sequences which belong to the regu* 
lation of the will. It is what every one is conscious 
of; and, putting aside all those. metaphysical subtleties 
in which the subject has been involved, this constitutes 
man a free and responsiUe agent In this important 
process, the first mental state is a certam movement 
of one of the desires or one of the aflfecti<ms ; to pre- 
vent circumlocution, we may use the term Inclination 
as including both. The second is a reference of tlie 
inclination to the moral causes or motives which more 
peculiarly apply to it, es5)ecially^the indications of con- 
science, tod the prinoipl^^ of moral rectitade. If these 
be found to harmonize >vith the inclination, volition 

Second source of influence in the formation. of ch&racter? Is attention in 
any degree a v(^n|ary state of mind ? How 7 View 4aken by the author 
of the power of the attention in regulating the will ? What term is used t*? 
^'.iclude the desires and the a&ctions ? The two great steps m the proc«^st 
nt moral aotton 7 
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and action fcdiow, with the foil ecmeurrence qf every 
moral feeling. If the inclination be condemned by 
these, it is, in a well-regulaled mind, instantly dis« 
missed, and the healthy condition of the moral being is 
preserved. Bnt this volmitary and most important 
mental process may be neglected ; the inclination may 
be suffered to engross the mind and occupy fully the 
attention •, the power may not be exercised of direct- 
ing it to moral causes and motives, and of comparing 
with them the inclination M^ich is present. The con- 
sequence may be, that the man runs heedlessly into 
volition and action, from which the due exercise of 
■ this process of the mind might have preserved him. 
But a third condition may take place which presents 
a mibject ^f the highest interest The moral causes 
may be so far attefnded to, as to pTevent the inclination 
from being followed by sctkm ; while the inclination 
is still cherii^ed, and the mind is allowed to dwell, 
with a certain feeling of regret, on the object which it 
had been dMiged to deny itself. Though the actual 
deed be thtts prerented, the harmony of the moral 
feelings is destroyed ; and that mental condition is 
lost which is strictly to be called purity of hfiart. For 
this consists in the desires and affections, as well as the 
c(Huluet, bdoig in strict subjection to the indications 
of conseisace and the principles of moral rectitude. 
The inclination, thus cherished, gradually acquires 
greater aiCMideney over the moral feelings ; at each 
succeeding contest, it more ftnd mote occupies the 

B!esn!t, in > veil-regulated mind? Process in a mind not regulated? 
Third condition des9ribed. Cooseqi^Bnoes 7. fifiect on the moral feeiiujzs? 
*— OD the fatore character? 
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mind; the Attention is less and less directed to the 
moral truths and motives which «re opposed to it; the 
inclination at length acquires the predominance, and 
is followed by v<riition. This is what ^we mean by a 
man being carried away bjrpasmcm, in, opposition to 
his moral conviction; for passion consists in a desire 
or an affection which has be^i allowed to en^oss the 
mind, until it gradually overpowers the moral causes 
which are calculated to counteract its mfluence. Now 
in the whole of this course each single movement of 
the mmd is felt to be entirely voluntary. From that 
step, which constitutes the first departure from mt^ral 
purity, the process consists in a desire being cherished 
which the moral feelings^ omdenm; while, at each 
succeeding st^, the mSxkmce of these feelings is gra- 
dually weakened, and finally destroyed. Such is the 
eccMQomy of the human heart, and such the chain of 
sequences to be traced in the moral history of every 
man, who, with a convictic»?L upcm his mind of what 
is right, has followed the downward course which gradu- 
ally led him astray firom vii^tue. When we trace siich 
a process backwards in a philoso]^cal point of view, 
the question still reeurs, whi^ was the first step, or 
that by which the mind was led iilto the comrse which 
thus terminated in favcwr of vice.- In the wonderful 
chain of sequences, which has b^n established in the 
mental constitution, it would appear, that k very 
slight movemait only is required for deranging die 
delicate harmony which ought to ^dst amtmg the 

Effects of this indulgence on the power of the inclinations ? Dominion 
of the passions, what md how acquired^ Are ^e tnotemeifts of the mind 
Tolnntary in these noral processes-? Interesting qnestiiin in r^ation to this 
process'/ 
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moral feelings; but this e»3h mdiyiduah feels to be 
entiiely voluntary. It maf consist in a desire being 
cherished which the moral feelings disapprove ; and, 
though the effect at first may be small, a morbid influ- 
ence has arisen, wbieh gains strength by continuance, 
and at last acquires the power, of a moral habit. The 
more th^e desire is cherished, the less is the attention 
directed to the consideraiions or moral causes by 
which it might be counteracted. In this manner, ac- 
cording to the mental economy, these causes gradually 
lose their power over the yoiitions or determinations 
of the mind; and, at a certain period of this. progress, 
.the judgment itself comes to be changed reiq^ting the 
moral aspect of the deed. 

There is still another mental condition to be men- 
tioned in conaeetion with this subject; in which the 
harmony of the moral feelings may be destroyed, 
without the action following. This takes place when 
the incliuatio/i is cherished, as in the former case, in 
opposition to the indications of conscience; while the 
action is opposed by some inferior motives, as a regard 
to reputation or interest. The deed may thus be pre- 
vented, and the interests of society may benefit by the 
difference ; but so far as regards the individual him- 
self^ the disruption of.mor^l harmony is the same ; and 
bis moral aspect must be similar in the eye of the Al- 
mighty One, who regards not the outward appearance 
fidone, but who looketh into the heart In this manner it 
may very often happen, that strong inducements to vice 

Nfttare of iht first step in sin t What are the effects of yielding to sacb 
de^Tfs 7 Cao there be an indulgence of the sinful inclinations without 
•ctioii? Whal amy present action in such a case ? Is there any ad van tap* 
in toeh calwMl fftttnint 7 What7 
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are resisted from motives referring merely to health, or 
to character. But this is not to overcome temptation ; 
it is only to balance one selfish feeling against another. 

lU. From the state of mind which has now been 
referred to, there {[radnally results a Moral HaHt. 
This is a mental condition, in which a desire or an 
affection, repeatedly acted upon, is, after each repeti- 
tion, acted upon with less and less effort; — ^and, on the 
other hand, a truth or nunral principle, which has been 
repeatedly passed over without adequate attention, 
after every such act makes less aiid less impres3ion^ 
until at lengtlv it ceases to exert any Influence ovei^ihe 
moral feelings or the conduct I had occasion to illus^ 
trate this remarkable principle in -another point of 
view, when treatmg of the connection between the 
emotiQns of sympathy mid beiievolence, and the cdn- 
duct which naturally arises out of them. This con- 
duct at first may require a certain effort, and is accom- 
panied by a strong feeling of the emotion which leads 
to it. But after each repetition, the acts go on with 
less feeling of the etnotion, and leiss reference to the 
principle from which they spring ; i^ile there is pro- 
gressively forming the habit of active benevolence. It 
is precisely the same with habiti^ of vice. At first a 
deed requires an effort, and a powerful Contest with 
moral principles ; and it is speedily followed by that 
feeling of regret, to which superficial observers give 
the name of jepentance. This is the voice of eon- 
' I "^ t . -y . - ■ 

The moral character of me^re e^temaj^ restraint. Moral hafast ; its natare^ 
How is it that ha^iit confirms a bad or good cbar^ct^r.? How art habits tff 
rice formed 1 What effect is produced on consci^icfr by; dtftagifding it ? 
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seieoce ; but its power id more and more diminished 
after ea^h repetition of the deed; — even the judgment 
becomes perverted respecting the first great principles 
of moral reetHude ; and acts, which at first occasioned 
a violent conflict, are gone into without remorse, or 
almost without percepti<m of their moral aspect. A 
man in this situation may still retain the knowledge 
of truths and principles, which at one time exerted an 
influence over his conduct ; but they are now matters 
of memory alone. Their power as moral causes is 
gone, and even the judgment is altered respecting their 
moral teiijckncies. tie view» them now perhaps as 
the superstitions, of ttie vulgar, or the prejudices of a 
contracted education ; and rejoices, it may be, in his 
emancipation from their authority. He knows not, 
for he has not the nftotal perception now to know, that 
he has been purs^iing a downward course, and that 
the issue, <m which he congratubites himself, consists 
in his last degradation as a moral being. Even in this 
state of moral destitution, indeed, the same warning 
principle may still raise its voice, unheeded but not 
subdued, repelled as an eitomy, not admitted as a 
friendly monitor and guide. " I have not the smallest 
influence overlord Byron in this particular," writes 
one of the chosen friends of that distinguished indivi- 
dual ; " if I had, I certainly should employ it to era- 
dicate from bis great mind the delusions of Chris- 
tianity, whieh, in spite of hia reason, seem perpetually 
to recur, and to lay in Mubush tor the hours of sick- 
le tiw man whote tionsoltaee is'tfearad i^oraot oTditty? How do hii 
former correct principles appear to bkn 7 Can this principle often be en« 
tirelyf radicated? Lord Byron's case 1 
12* 
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nesb and distress." It would be interesting to know 
what the particular impressions were, from which this 
sympathizing friend was anxious to rescue the poet 
They were probably the suggestions of a power with- 
m, which, in certain seasons of reflection, compelled 
Iiis attention in spite of his attempts to reason against 
it, pleading with authority for a present Deity, and a 
life to come. 

The principle of habit, therefore, holds a most im- 
portant place in the moral condition of every man ; 
and it applies equally to any species of conduct, or 
any train of mental opetationls, which, by frequ^t 
repetition, have become so familiar, as not to be ac- 
companied by a recognition of the principles in which 
they originated. In this manner good habits are con- 
tinued without any immediate sense of the right pritir 
ciples by which they were formed; but they arose 
from a frequent and uniform acting upon these princi- 
ples, and on this is founded the moral approbation 
which we attach to habits of' this description. In the 
same mannex, habits of vice, and habits of inattention 
to any class of duties, 9te perpetuated without a sense 
of the principles and affections which they violate ; 
but this arose from a frequent violation of these prin- 
ciples, and , a frequent repulsion of diese afiections, 
until th^y gradually lost their pow^r over the conduct; 
and in this consists the guilt of habits. Thus 6t» 
person acquires habits of benevolence, veracity, and 
kindness,— of minute attention to his various duties, — 



Object of the q«otatiaa ? 9ov^zteiimt<e is ike isftuenoe of habit? Are 
the princij^es on which, habks are fonneil alwafs present to the inind%hile 
^e halats contmne? 
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of correct mental discipKne, — and active direction of 
his thoughts to all those objects of attention which 
ought to engage a well-regulated mind ; another 
sinks into habits of listless vacuity or frivolity of 
mind, — of vicious indulgence and contracted selfish- 
ness^ — of neglect of important duties, disregard to the 
feelings of others, and total indifference to all those 
considerations and pursuits which claim the highest 
regard of every responsible being; and the striking 
fact is, that, after a certain period, all this may go on 
without a feehng that aught is wrong either in the 
jBoral condition, or the state of mental discipline ; such 
is the power of a moral habit. 

The important truA, therefore, is deserving of the 
deepest ^and most habitual attention, that character 
consists in a great measure in habits, and that habits 
arise out of individual actions and individual opera- 
tions of the mind. Hence the importance of carefully 
weighing eftery action of our lives, and every train of 
thought that we encourage in our minds ; for we never 
can determine the effect of a single act, or a single 
m^ital process, in giving that influence to the charac- 
t^, or to the moral condition, the result of which shall 
be decisive and permanent. In the whole history of 
habits, indeed, we see a wondrous dis|day of that re- 
markable order of sequences whidi has been esta- 
blished in our mental constitution, and by which every 
man becomes, in an important sense, the master of his 
own moral destiny. For each act of virtue tends 
to make him more virttwus; and each act of vice 
. - . i . ■ 

' Examples 7 'Connectkni between habit and character ? Influence of single 
acu ? The tendency of each act of virtue ? 
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gives new streBgtfi to an influence withp, whieh will 
certainly render him more and more vicious. 

These ccmsiderations have a practical lend^icy of 
the utmost interest In subduing haUts of an injuri- 
o^s character, the laws^ of mental »equences, which 
have now been referred to, must be carefoUy acted 
upon. When the judgment, influaiced by tilie indica- 
tions o£ cpDsoience, is convinced of the injurious nature 
of the habit, the attention must be steadily and habi« 
tualiy directed to the truths whidi produced tfiis nn- 
pressi(»H There will thus arise desire to be delivered 
from the habit, or, in other words, to cultivate the 
course of action that is oppos^ to it This demre, 
being cherished in the mind, is then made to bear 
upon every individual case in which a propensity id 
felt towards particular acticms, or particular mental 
processes, referable to the hal^t Tte new inclination 
is at first acted upon with an efbrt, but, after every 
instance of success, less efibrt » required, imty. at 
length the new coarse of action is confirmed, and (Tver- 
powers the habit to whieh it was opposed. But that 
this result may take plaoe, it ia necessary that the 
mental process be fdlolved, in tibie mwmer distinctly 
indicated by the philosophy of the moral feehngs ; for 
if this is not attended Id, $h» espected ^Eect may not 
follow, even under drcumstances which appear, at 
first saght, most hkelyt^to produce it On this principle 
we are to exj^ain the faet^ that bad habits may be 
long. suspended by some powerful extriimc Infiuence, 
I ■ ■ , . P ■ I .I ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 . .• ■ , I 

Of each act of Tioe 7 What pcactkd lesaons are to be learaed froiB tbeae 
▼iewB 7 Proceas by whkh bad habits are coneeted? If^ bad habits bt 

suspended without being broken 1 
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while tfaey are in no degree broken. Thus, a person 
addicted to intemperance will bind himself by an oatli 
to abstain, for a certain tinie, from intoxicating liquors. 
In an instance whkh hBS been related to me, an indi* 
▼idual under this process observed the most rigid so- 
briety for fire years, but was found in a state of intoxi- 
cati<m the very day after the period of abstinence ex- 
pired. In such a case, the habit is suspended by the 
mere influence of the oath ; but the desire continues 
unsubdued, and resumes all its former power whenever 
this artificial restraint is TH^ithdrawn. The eflfect is the 
same as if the man h^d been in confinement during 
the period, or had bew kept from his jfavorite indul- 
gence by some other restraint entirely of an external 
kind ; the gratification wsis pfeveuted,- but his moral 
nature contiHued unchanged. 

These principles may be confidently stated as facts 
in the moral constituti<Hi of man, challenging the assent 
if every candid observer t)f human nature. Several 
•^<mclusion8 seem to arise out of them, of tte utmost 
practical importance^ We perceive, in the first place, 
a state which the mind may attain, in which there is 
such a disruption of its moral harmony, that no power 
appears in the mind itself capable of restoring it to a 
healthy condition. This important fact in the philo- 
sophy of human nature has been clearly recc^ised, 
firom Hie eairliast ages, oa the mere ^inci^es of human 
science. It is distinqtlv stated bv Aristotle in his Nico- 

Ezaoq>l€ giTeii. A fact illuslratite of this. Remarks apon the case. 
What is meant by the phrase '^ challenging thp assent?" First practical 
eonchtsioji drawn from tl^ese. principiea. Hopeless condition in which a 
mind may be placed 1 Has this fact always been admitted ? 
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machean EUhics, where he draws a striking comparisoii 
between a man who, being £rst misled by sophstieal 
reasonings, has gone into* a life of voluptuousness 
under an impression that he was doing no wrong, and 
(m» who has followed the same course in opposition to 
his own moral c(mtlctions. The former he omteadf 
m^ht be reclaimed by aigument; but the iatt^ he 
considers as incurable.* In «uch a state of mind, there- 
fore, it follows by an induction which cannot be con- 
troverted, either that the evil is irremediable and hope- 
less, or that we must look for a power from without 
the mind which may aflford an adequate remedy. We 
are thus led to perceive the juiaptation and the proba- 
bility of the provisions of Christiemity, where an in^ 
fluence is indeed disclosed to us, capable of restoring 
the harmony which has been lost, and raising man 
anew to his place as a moral being. We cannot 
hesitate to believe that the Power, who framed the 
wondrous fabric, may thus hold intercourse with it, 
and redeem it from disorder and ruin. On the con- 
trary, it accords with the highest conceptions we can 
form of the benevolence of the Deity, Ihat he should 
thus look upon hi3 creatures in their hourof need; and 
the system disclosing such communication appears, 
upon every principle of swnd*philosc^hy, to be ona 
of harmony, consistency, and truth. 7%e subject, 
therefore, leads our attention to that inwaid t^hange, 
so oft^i the scoff of the profane, but to which -so pro- 
minent a place is assigned in the sacred writings, h\ 

What ancient ^thor is appealed to in proof? • SBbstanoe of the naw 
quoted from Aristotle ? Yfhat is tbe provision made oi , Christiaait|r foe a 
mind thus hopelessly lost 7 Is then amy ph^osophioal presiBDim«|ioB agamst 
such a dirinc inflneaoe 7 
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^^^ch a m^i is said to be created anew by a power 
from heaven, and elevated in his whole views and 
feelings as a moral being. Sound philosophy teaches 
cm, that there is a stale in whieh nothing less than 
8iM:h a complete transfonnation can restore tfio man to 
a healthy moral conditicm, and that, for producing it, 
nothing will avail but an influence from without the 
mind, — ^a mig^t and a power from the same Almighty 
One who originally framed it. Philosophy teaches, in 
the clearest manner, that a porticm of mankind require 
stteh a transformation ; Christianity informs us that it 
is requited by all. When the inductions of science 
and the dictates of revelation harmonize to this extent, 
'^ho shall dare to SMBsert that the latter are not truth? 
Who, that places himself in the presence of a being of 
infixiite purity, will say, he requires not such a change ; 
or that, for the production of it, he needs no agency, 
beyond the resources of' his own mind ? If none be 
found who is endtfed to believe he forms the e^fcep- 
tion, we are forced into the acknowledgment of the 
truth, so powerfully impreys^s^d upon us in the sacred 
writings, that, in the eye of the Almighty One, no man 
in himself is righteous ; and tfiat his own power avails 
not for restoring him to a state of moral purity. 

Prom ithe whole of this inquiry^ we see, in the second 
place, the deep influetice of habits, and the fearful 
power which they may acquire over the whole moral 
system ; considerations of the highest practical interest 

Wbat do«8 sound-^ilosophy teach in respect to tbe neceisity of soeh a 
ehftnge? Does Christianity teach that this change is necessary for all? 
Can any think he himself is un exoeption 1 Second pfactical inference from 
the (nrineiples discassed in this chapter ? 
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to those who would prevent the fomiatioaof iiabitct of 
an injurious nature, or who,, feeling thmr influence, 
strive to be delivered frofh them. Tber^ is indeed a 
point in this downward course, wh^re the hahit has 
acquired undisputed power, and tjie whole o^ofal feel- 
ings yield to it unresisting submission. Peace may 
then be within, but that peace is the stillness of death ; 
and, unless a voice from heaven shall wake the dead, 
the moral being is lost. But, m the progress towards 
this fearful issue, there may be a tumult, and aconte^ 
and a strife, and the voice of conscience ipay stiU com- 
mand a certain attenticm to its warning?. While there 
are these indications of life, there is yet hope of the 
man ; but on each moment is mow suspended his moral 
existence. Let him retiiie irom the^ influence of exter- 
nal things; and listen to that voice within, whii^, 
though often unheeded, still pleads for ^od. Let him 
call to aid Uiose hi^ truths which relate .to the pre- 
sence and ini^>ection of this being of infinite . purity, 
and the solemnities of a life which is to come. Above 
all, let him look up in humble supplication to that pure 
and holy One, who is the witn^iss of this warfare, 
who will regard it with; compaussioa, and impart his 
powerful aid. But let him. not psresiunptuously rely 
on tills aid, as if the victory were already secured. 
The contest is but begun; and U^re must be a con- • 
tinned effort, and miceasing walchfuhiess, a habitual 
direction of the attention ^ those tmths^ which^ as 
moral causes, are calciilated to act jupen the mind,— 

State of the nund when bad habits hare- aequiied ces^dete dominion ? 
How can we best contend a^unst sin while the babit^i not Ailly formed 1 
Sources of aid 7 Is the mind to rest exclusively o« the e]qpee|ation of divine 
aid, without personal effort 7 
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and a constant reliance upon the power firom on high 
which is felt to be real and indispensable. With all 
this provision, his progress may be slow ; for the op- 
posing principle, and tlxe^fluence of established moral 
habits, may be felt contending for their former domi- 
nion; but by each advantage ttiat is achieved over 
them, their power wjU be broken and finally destroyed. 
Now in all this contest towards the purity of the moral 
being, each step is no less a process of the mind itself 
flian the downward course by which it was preceded. 
It consists in a surrender of the will to the suggestions 
01 conscience, and a habitual direction of the attention 
to those truths which are calculated to act upon the 
moral volitions. In this course, the mjai feels that he 
is authOTized to look for a might and an influence not 
his own. This is no imaginary or mjrsterious impres- 
»on, which one may fancy that he feels, and then 
pass on ccHitented with the vision; but a power which 
acts through the healthy operations of his own mind ; 
it is in his own earnest exerticms, as a rational being, 
to regulate these operations, that he is encouraged to 
expect its communication; and it is in feeling these 
assuming the characters of moral health, that he has 
the proof of its actual presence. 

And where is the improbability that the pmre and 
holy One, who framed the Wondrous moral being, may 
thus held mtercourse witti it, and impart an influence 
m its hour of deepest need. According to the utmost 
of our coneeptions, it is the highest of his works, for 

Can we expect Tery rapid progress in eradicatmg sio^ habits? Nature 
•f the process by which the mind retarns io virtue ? Is there any natoim. 
inprobabUity that God may hold anintercoorse with the soul of man 7 
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he has endowed it whh the power of rising to the con- 
templatictti of himsdf, and with the capacity of aspiring 
to the imitatimi of his own moral perfections. We 
cannot, for a moment, donbt, that his eye must reach 
its inmost morements, and that alK its emotions, and 
desires, and volitions, are exposed to his view. We 
must believe that he looklB with displeasure when 
he perceives than wsindering from himself; and 
ecHitemplates with approbation the contest, when die 
spirit strives to throw off its moral bondage, and to 
fight its way upwards to a conformity to his will. 
Upon every principle of sound philoso^y, all thk 
must be open to his inspection ; and we can perceive 
nothing opposed to the soundest inductions <of reasen 
in the belief, that he shooid impart an influence to 
the feeble being in this high design, and conduct him 
to its accmnidishment In ^11 this, in. fact, there is 
so little improbalnlity, tiiatwe |btid it impos^ble-to 
suppose it could be o&erwise. We find it impos»ble 
to believe, tibat mKiii a mental jntoccss could go on 
without the knowledge of him whose presesice is in 
every j^ce, or- that, looldxig upon it, he should want 
dther the power ior the willingness to nnpart his 
rfTectual aid. • 

But, independently of our; convictkm of an actual 
communication firom the Deity, there is a power in Ae 
mind itself, which is calculated to draw down up<m tt 
an influence of the most e^lci^it kind. This is pro- 
duced by the mental process which we call Faith 

Why not ? Degree of m^iiteiiM* ^th wbich Bod matt w«tdi the ttote 
ments of the taaXf Iniereiiee •whieli the writer draw* ftem this? WlM* 
view doen the euthor taiM of ^ pewer of tkitkl 
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and it may be illustrated by an impression which 
many must have experienced. Let us suppose that we 
have a friend of ^calted intelligenoe and virtue, who 
has often exercised '^/^mc u? a commatiding injfluence, — 
lestraining us from puirsuits to which* we felt an incli- 
Ddticm^ excilkig lis to virtuous conduct, and elevat* 
ing, by his interbourse with' ib, our impresMons of a 
character oil which Wfe wished t© form our own. Let 
us strppose that we are removed to a distance from 
tMs friend, and that circumstances of difliculty or 
danger occur, in which we feel the want of a guide 
and counsellor. In the reflectimis which tiie situatikm 
naturally gives rise to, thte imsge of otur friend is 
brought beforie ils; an influience is convejred analogous 
to that which Was often produced by his presence and 
his couna^'; and we feel as if he were actually present, 
to tehder his advice and watch our ccmduct. How 
much would fliis impresskm .be increased, could we 
ferth^^teflain the thought, that this abscoit friend 
was able, in dome Way, to eomihimicate with us, so 
far ai^ td^ be aware of our p^resent circmmstimees, and to 
percrive our effort to recall the influeiK^e of his cha^ 
racier lipqn bur ot^.-^-Such is the intercourse of the 
soul with God. Every movement of the mind is 
known to him ; his eye is present with it, when, in 
any situation of duty, distress, or mental discipline, the 
man, under this exercise of faith, realizes die presence 
and character of the Deity,^and solenmly, inquires how, 
in the particular instance, his moral feelings and his- 
conduct will appear in the eye of him who seeth in 
necret. This is no vision of the imagination, but a 

niostraUon 7 State fvlly the case supposed. AppUcatioQ of the 
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fact supported by every princii^e of sound reason, — an 
influence which a man brings down upon himself^ 
when, by an eflfort of his owc^ mind, he thus places 
himself in the inunediate presence of the Ahnighty. 
The man who does so in every decision o( Ufa is he 
who lives by faith ; and, wbeth^ we regard the in- 
ductions of reason, or the dictates of sacred truth, such 
a man is taught to expect an influence greater and 
more effectual still. This is a power immediately 
from God, which shall be to him diiection in every 
doubt, light in every darkness, strength in. his ut- 
most weakness, and comfort in all distress ; a power 
which shall bear upon all the principles of his moral 
nature, when he carries on die mighty conflict of 
bringing every desire and every volition under a con- 
formity to the divine will. We ^igain hazard with 
confiden^^e the assertion, that in all this there is no 
improbability; ont that, on the contrary, the impro- 
bability is entirely on the other side, — ^in supposing 
tiiiat any such mental process cotdd take place, without 
the knowledge and the interpositicm of diat incom{Mpe' 
hensible One, whose eye is upon all his works. 

Way in whicti ftilh opmtot.to prese^e the moral pomft? The leaulti 
•fit? 
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PART III. 



OP THE MORAL PRINCIPLE, OR 
eONSCIENOK 



Thsbe has been much dispute respeetihg the nature 
and eren Ihc existence of the Moral Principle, as a 
distinct element of our mental constitution; but this 
controversy may probably be considered as allied to 
other speculations of a metaphysical nature, in regard 
to whi(ih a kind of evidence was sought of which the 
subjects are not susceptible. Without ar^iing re- 
^)ecting the propriety of speaking of a separate power 
or principle, we simply contend for the fact, that there 
is a mental exercise, by which we fed certain actions 
to be right and certain others wrong. It is an element 
or a movement of our moral nature which admits of no 
analysis, and no explanation ; and is referable to no 
other principle than a simple recognition of the fact. 

Subject of thia lesson 1 What dispate in respect to the moral principle 
does the attthor aUude to 7 Doesheintend to enter into this dispoto? He 
insists only upon a certain &et ; what is it 7 Can this fact dc analyzed oi 
«z|daiiied7 
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which forces itself upon the conviction of every man 
who looks into the processes of his own m\iKl. Of the 
existence and the nature of this most important princi- 
ple, dierefore, the evidence is entirely within. We 
•appeal to the consciousness of every man, that he per- 
ceives a power which, in particular cases, warns him 
of the conduct which ! he diight t4 puisue, and admi- 
nisters a solemn admbnition when he has departed 
from it. For, while his judgment conveys to him an 
impression, both of the tendencies and certain of the 
qualities of af'tions, he has, Tifesides tibis, a feeling by 
which he views the actions with approbation or disaj>- 
probation, in reference purely to their moral aspect, 
and without any regard to their consequences. When 
we refer to the sacred writings, we find the principle 
of conscience represented as a power of such impor- 
tance, that, without any acquired knowledge, or any 
actual precepts, it is si|ffick^t .to establish, in every 
man, such an impressi(»i of his iluty as leaves him 
without excuse in the neglect of it :*-" For when the 
Gentiles, which have pot the law, do by qatitte the 
things contained i^ the law, thesoj having not the law, 
are a law unto thems^li^ ; which, show the work of 
the law written in their heai^^ ifa^ eon9c|etnoe also 
bearing witness, and tk^ thoughts the knean while 
accusing or else excusing one : another," We even 
find a power ai^signe^l to the deoisicma of c<»isdence, 
difiering in extent tmlyj bi^t: not in kind^^ fy&m the 
iudgm®at of the Ahnighflr >^" If o^ heart condemn 



Where do we iad the eTideaoe of it ? I>i£|nreiiee between the judgmeDt 
ftwl the itioralseBee,>ia reaped to their decisions on. human a|i?ti^ Scriyh 
^rai TMw of oooadeiMse I Uuotatian* Whef$ is this pa^^nge^finiod 7 
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ns, Qod is ^realer than our heart, and knoweth all 
things." 

The province of conscience th^ appears to be, to 
eonvey iff man a certain conviction of what is mo- 
rally right and wrong, in regard to conduct in indivi- 
dual cases, Bud to the general exercise of the desires 
or affections. This it does independently of any ac- 
quired knowledge^ and without reference to any other 
standard of duty. It does so, by a rule of ri^t which 
it carries within itself; and by applying this to the 
primary moral feelings, that is, the desires and affec- 
tions, so as to indicate among them a just and healthy 
balance towards each other. The desires direct us to 
certain gratifications which we feel to be worthy of 
acquirement ; and the affections lead us to a certain 
course of conduct which we feel to be agreeable to 
ourselves, or useful to others. But, to act under the 
influence of conscience is to perform actions, simply 
because we feel them to be right, and to abstain from 
others, simply because we feel theih to be wrong, — 
without regard to any other impression; or to the con- 
sequence of the actions either to ourselves or others. 
He, who on this principle performs an action, though 
it may be hig^y disagreeable to him, or abstains from 
another thou^ it may be highly desirable, is a ccmsci- 
entious man. Such a man, under the influence of ha- 
bit, comes to act nvxte and more easily under the sug- 
gestions of conscience, and to be more and more set 
firee from every feeling and 'propensity that is opposed 

The trae proTinoe of conscience? J)o its decisions dejiend upon acquired 
knowledge ? How does it obt^n its rule of right 7 Difference between the 
Aedres, the afi^cCions, an^ the conscience, in their influence on human 
1 7 Influence of habit. 
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to it Conscience seems therefore to hi. Id a placn 
among the moral powers, analogous to that which 
reason holds among the intellectual; and, when we 
view it in this relaticm, there appears a bean|iful har- 
mony pervading the whole economy of the mind. 

By certain intellectual operations, man acquires^ the 
knowledge of a series of facts ; he remembers them, 
he separates and classifies them, and forms them into ^ 
new combinations. But, witfi the most active Bxercise 
of all these operations, his mind might present an 
accumulation of facts, without order, harmony, or 
utility ; without any principle of combination, or 
combined only in those fantastic and extravagant fonnd 
which appear in the conceptions of the maniac. It is 
reason that reduces the whole into order and harmony, 
by comparing, distinguidiing, and tracing their true 
analogies and relations, and then by deducing truths 
as conclusions from the whole. It is in this manner 
particularly, that, a man acquires a knowledge of the 
uniform actions of bodies on each other, and, confiding 
in the imiformity of these actions, learns to direct his 
means to the ends which he has in view. He knows 
also his own relations to other sentient beings, and 
adapts his conduct to them, according to the circum- 
stances in which htf is placed, the persons with whom 
he is connected, and the objects which he wishes 
to accomplish. He learns to accommodate his mea- 
sures to new circumstances as they arise, and thus is 
guided and directed through liis physical relations. 



Analo]g7 between conscwnce and reason ? Condition of intellectual ac- 
quisitions, without reason? PlroVince of reason j^ts powers. Elxample 
Hiven 1 
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When reason is suspended, all this harmcmy is de- 
stroyed. Hm visions of the mind are acted upon as 
facts ; things are combined hito fantastic forms, entiiely 
apart from their true relations ; ocmduct is widely at 
variance v^ith what circumstances require; ends are 
attempted by means which have no relation to them ; 
and the ends themselves are equally at variance with 
those which are suitable to the circumstances of the 
individual. Such is the maniac, whom accordingly 
we shut up, to prevent him from being dangerous to 
flie public y — ^^fi5r he has been known to mistake so re- 
markably the relations of things, and the conduct 
adapted to his circumstances, as to murder his most 
valuable friend, or his own helpless infant. 

In all this process, there is a striking analogy to cer- 
tain conditions of the moral feelings, and to the control 
which is exercised over them by the principle of con- 
science. By self-love, a man is led to seek his own 
gratification or advantage i and the desires direct him 
to certain objects by wlgch these propensities may be 
gratified. But the affections carry forth his views to 
other men with whom he is connected by various rela- 
tions, and to tte offices of justice, veracity, and bene- 
roience, which arise out of them. Consdence is the 
regulating power, Which acting upon the desires and 
afiectioQs, as reason does upon a series of facts, pre- 
serves among them harmony and order. It does so by 
repressing the propensity of selfishness, and reminding 
the man of the true fetation between regard to his own 

r II, 

l^ect resulting wh«n reason is suspentfed ? Extremes to which this dis 
wdcr extends io the case of the manriac / What analogy does the writer 
draw from this 7 Condition of tke moral powers without-conscience ? Vtu 
rince and influence of the conscience? 
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ioterest aitd thid duties he crwes to other men. It regu- 
lates his desires and pursuits, by carryiiig his views 
beyond present feelings and present gratifications, to 
future times and future ccnsoquences, and by rai^g 
his attention to his relation to the greiott moral governor 
of the universe. He thus learns to adapt his conduct 
and pursuits, not to present and trani^ent feelings, but 
to an extended view of his great and true interests as 
a mora} being Such is conscience, — stHI, like reasmi. 
pointing out the moral ends^ a man ought to pursue, 
and guiding him fai die means by wtiich he ought to 
pursue them ; — and the man does not act in conformity 
with the constitution of his nature, who does not yield 
to conscience the supremacy and directkm over all his 
other feelings and prkiciples of action. But the ana- 
logy does not stop here; for we can also trace a con- 
dition in which this ccmtrolling irrfuence of -conscience 
is suspended or lost I fonnerly endeat-ored to trace 
the manner in which this derangement arises, and 
have now cmly to allude to i|^ influence bn thfe^ har- 
mony of the nloral fedmgs. SelfUove degenerates into 
low selfish gtatifioation;: the desires are indulged 
widiout any other restraint thwi that which arises from 
a mere sel&h priiiciplej as a fegard to health, pei^aps 
in some degreci to reputation : the* afiections are exer- 
cised only in so far as similar principles impose a cer- 
tain degree of attention to them: present «.nd; momen- 
tary impulsea are a<ited upon, without any regard to 
future results : conduet is adapted to present gratifica- 

How does it operate ? What power oagbi to be supreme in the intelfeo- 
tual constitution 7 WEat in the moral 1 State of the mind when the con 
trolhng powto ofoooildeBCie is lost? State of the desiies? — ^-' of tW 
alleotkmt? 
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tion, without the percepticm eirtier of its moral aspect, 
or its consequences to tbe maa himself as a responsible 
being; and without regard to the means by which 
these feelings are graced. In^ all this violation of 
moral harm<my, there is no derangement of the ordi- 
nary exercise of. judgment In the most remarkable 
example that c^i be furnished by the histoty of human 
depravity, the man may be as acute as ever in the 
details <k business or the pursuits of commerce. There 
is no diroinulion of his soUhd estmiate qf physical 
relations, for this is the province of reason. But tliere 
is a total derangement of his sense and approbation of 
moral relations, for this is conscience. Such a condi- 
ti<Mi of mind, Uien, appears to be, in reference to the 
moral feelings, what insanity is in r^ard to the intel- 
lectual. The mtdlectual maniac fancies himself a 
king, surrounded by every form of eardily splendor, 
and this hallucination is not eCNrrectdd even by the 
sight of his bed of straw aiad aB the horrors of his cell. 
The moral maniac pursues his way, and thinks him- 
self a wise and a happy man: ; but feels not that he is 
treading a downward course, and is lost as a moral 
being. 

In the preceding observations respecting the moral 
principle or conscience, I have alluded chiefly to its 
influence in i»es^rving a certain harmony among the 
other feelinfi[8,— ^in regulatmg the^sires by the indi- 

i ■ . ■ c '" . — ' ' — — 

In sncb-CMes of monl depnadtyrii these necessarily any dtsoider of ttw 
lodgment? Ftets shfyinng this? U the (fisofder in eneh a case in the 
moral or in the intellectual eon^titutioB ? ParaUel between the intellectnai 
and the moral maniac ? fo what poi'^t of Tiew has the inflnenee of conscieno^ 
heen thus far spoken of? , ^ 
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cations of moral purity, — ^and preventing self-love 
from interfering with the duties and aflSs^tions which 
we owe to other men. But there is another and a 
most important purpose whi<^ is answered by this 
faculty, and that is, to make us acquainted with the 
moral attributes of the Deity. In strict philosophical 
language we ought perhaps to say, thai this high pur- 
pose is accompUshed by a combined operation of. con- 
science and reason: but, however this poay be, lbe 
process appears clear and intelligible in its nature, and 
fully adapted to the end now assigned to it. From a 
simple exercise of mind, directed to the •great pheno- 
mena of nature, we acquire the knowledge of a First 
Cause, a being of infinite power and infinite wisdom ; 
and this con<4usi(Mi is impressed upon us in a peculiar 
manner, when, from our own bodily and mental en- 
dowmttits, we infMr the attributes of him who framed 
us : — " He that planted the ear,^' says a sacred writer, 
" shall he not bear ; he that formfed the eye, shall he 
not see ; he that teacheth mtan knowledge, shall not 
he know?'' When we trace backwards a series of 
finite yet intelligent beings, we must arrive at one of 
two conclusions : — We must either trace the series 
through an infinite and eternal succession of finite 
beings, each the cailse of the one which succeeded it ; 
or we must refer the commencement €ii the series to 
one great intelligent being, himsedf uncaused, infinite 
and eternal. To trace the series to one being, finite, yet 
uncaused, is totally inadmissible ; and not l^ss so is the^ 

What other important pnrpoee is it intended to answer 7 Strictly speak- 
ing, what two powers^ combine to give uS this knowledge T Prcmess by 
which it is acquired ? Two conclusions, from "which we must ohoosA, io 
tracing back the series of intelligent beings ? 
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conception of finite beings m an infinite and eternal 
series. The belief of on^ infinite being, self-existent 
and eternal, is, therefore, the only conclnsion at which 
we can arrive, as presenting any characters of credi- 
bility or truth. The superintending care, the goodness, 
and benevolence of the Deity, we learn, with a feeling 
of equal certainty, from the ample provision he has 
made for supplying Jhe wants and ministering to the 
comfott of all the creatures whom he has made. This 
part of the argum^it, also, is in the clearest manner 
insisted upon in the sacred writings ; when the apostle 
Paul, in calling upon the people of Lystra to worship 
fte true Grod, who made heaven and earth, adds, as a 
source of knowledge from which they ought to learn 
Ws^haracter, " He left not himself without a witness, 
in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven aiwi 
frmtftd seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 



A being, thus endawed with in&iite power, wisdom 
and goodness, we cannot conceive to exist without 
moral feelings ; and, by a process equally obvious, we 
arrive at a distinct knowledge of these, when, from 
the moral perceptions of our own nunds, we infer 
the moral attributes erf him who thus formed us. We 
have certain impressions of justice, veracity, compas- 
aon, and moral purity, in regard to our own conduct ; 
we have a distinct approbation of these qualities in 
pthers ; and we attach a feeling of disapprobation to the 

Two madimasible snpppsitioas ? Conclusion to which we must come ? 
Nttore of the evidence of the-benevolence of God 7 Appeal to this argu- 
ment in tbf. So»»ptiiTC!» ? State the ciMumstances and repeat the passage. 
How is it that we mn ioler the nxwd chancier of God from tha moriU 3*'n- 
buteflofniMiY 
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mfringement of them. By a simple step of treascmiB^, 
which conveys an imprewltoi of absolute ccmviction^ 
we conclude, that hd, who fonned us with these feel^ps, 
possesses, in bis own chaokcter, corres|x>nding in^al 
attributes, whieh, while they resemble iu kind, must 
infinitely exceed in degree, those qualities in the wisest 
and the best of men. In our actual observation of 
mankind, we perceive these attributes impaired in 
their exercise by human weakness, diaumed hy bumui 
passion, and impeded in th^ir opora^on by personal 
wants, perscmal feelmgs, and selfish interests. -But, 
apart firom such deteriorating caus^, we have a cer- 
tain abstract idea of theitsll and perfect exercise of 
those quahties ; and it b in this pun$ andrperfect form 
that we ascrfte them to the Ahni^ty. In him, they 
can be impeded by no weakness, distorted by no pai^ 
sion, and impaised iu their operation by no p^sonal 
interest We therefore conclude him to be perfect in 
the exercise of all these moral ^attxibutes, and to take 
the most jrigid estimate of any infringem^it a( them 
by man : — this is what we callr the hoUifess of God. 
Even the man^ who -has hin»elf depa^rted firom mord 
rectitude, still feels a powor With&, wbi^ points wiA 
irresistSble force to what is purity, woiii fixes lEpon him 
a c<mvicti<m that God is pure. r 

When we view such a Being, apart irom any infe-' 
rior creature, 8^1 seems harfiiMmy and (^cmsii^eBcy; we 
have only to contemplate him as high and holy, and 
enjoying perfect happiness in his ^wn spotless atlai-, 

A<^al conditioii <ii( tkese uttribMAi^ at present WKMog^ moaldiK}. ' Does 
tkifl impair the afgvment ? Iitwhst conditioQ do we ^oneeire of tbetM is 
God ? Hcdiness,— in what doci it eonsiet;? Ib wkait s^^ect does the ehai ce- 
ter of the Deity appear, when viewed by iteelf 7 
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bates. But, when we view him in relation to man in 
a state of moral disciplirfie, and, in that state, tainted 
dogi^y with moral evil, a difficulty arises of an aj^t- 
ling magnitude Thei?e is amfde scope now, we peiw 
ceive, for the e:tercise of his holiness, veracity, and 
jus^ce ; and he appears hi:snhliine and texlible majesty, 
in lus exalted character as a moral govemcyr. But, 
amid such a display, tfaei6 4s cm dbvious interruption 
to the exertds(^ ot compassion, especially in that es- 
sential department of it, mercy or jforgiveness. TTiis 
attribute may be exercised' without restraint by an in- 
dilndual, where his own interests akme are concerned ; 
because in him it involves o»ly a sacrifice of sdlf-love. 
Bttt, forgiveness in amoral governor either implies an 
actual ohan^ of purpose, or supposes a Ibrmer decision 
to have 1)e«i made without sufficient knowledge erf, 
or due attention to, all fee facts by which he ought to 
have been influenced; it doiotes either undue rigor 
in the law, or ignorance or inattention in him who ad* 
ministers it; and it may very often interfere with the 
c^ssential re^uiisites 'of justice. Bdt, in a moral go- 
vernor of infinite perfection, ^tf^we can be h^Ater igno^ 
ranee oif facts nor change of purpose ; the requirements 
of his justice must statKl nnshttkto; and his law, 
written on-l^ie hearts of ail his rational creatures, must 
be upheld, in the fa:be of the universe, as holy, and 
just, and good. ^ Is, then, the ^^^rcise of mei^y to be 

excluded froin our ccmception of Ae divine character, 

J - ■ "■ _ - -. ■ I 

In what aspect does it appear when Tiewed in connection with the cha > 
racter and condition of man 7 What is the nature of this difficulty? In 
what caiies may an indwidual forgire without restraint ? Forgiveness exer- 
cised bfWL governor io^^ties what? Can either of these causes operate ia 
Qod's goreminent ? 
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and is there no forgiveness with Godl The sound >.< 
inductions of philosophy, applied to the actual state of 
man, hrings us to this momentous question ; but die 
highest efforts of human science fail to answer it. It 
is in this our utmost need, that we are mtet by the dic- 
tates of rerelation, and are called to humble the pride 
of our reas<m hehre that display of the harmtony ai»} 
integrity of the -divine character. We tfiere, learn the 
truths, far beyond the inductiosts of human science, 
and the utmost conceptions of human thought, that an 
atonement is made, a sacrifice o&red ; ai)d that the 
exercise of for^veness is consistent with Ae perfec- 
tions of the Deity. Thus, by a process of the mind 
itself, which seems to present every elem^t of fair and 
logical reasoning, we arrive at a full conviction of the 
necessity, and the morad probability, of that truth 
which forms the great peculiarity o£ the Christian 
revelation. More than any other, in the whale circle 
of religious belief, it rises above the inductions of 
science, while reason, in its soundest conclusions, re- 
cognises its probability, and receives its truth ; and it 
stands forth alone, simply proposed to our belief, and 
(rffered to our acceptance, on thiit high but peculiar 
evidence by which is supported the testimmiy of Grod. 
The truth of these considerations is impressed upoa 
us in the strongest manner, when we turn our atten- 
tion to the actual moral condition of ^mankind: When 
we contemplate tnan, as he is displajh^ to us by the 
soundest inductions' of philosophy, — ^his cSipacity for 



Great questioa arising in this comiecttQii. AASwer^of hamaa scieixpe U 
this question 7 Answer of ^T^tioa ? Remarks upon this sotiject. Cot 
roboratioR of these views ? 
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distinguii^n^ truth from falsehood, and e\il from 
good; the feelings and affections which bind him to 
his felkw-men, and the powers which enable him to 
rise to intercourse with God : — when we consider the 
power, which sits among his other principles and feel- 
ings, as a faithful monitor and gmde, carrying in itself 
a rule of rectitude without any other knowledge, and 
a right to, govern widiout reference to any other au- 
thority^ we behold a fabric complete and harmonious 
in all its parts, and eminently worthy of itar Almighty 
Maker ; we behold an ample provision for peace, and 
order, and harmwiy, in the whole moral world* But, 
when we compare with these inducticms the actual 
state of man, as displayed to us in the page of history, 
and in our own daily observation, the -conviction is 
forced upon us^ that some mighty change has taken 
place in this beauteous system, some marvellous dis- 
ruption of its moral harmony. The manner in which 
this condition arose, or the oragin of moral evil under 
the govemm^it of God, is a question entirely beyond 
the reach of the human faculties. It is one of those, 
however, on which it is simply our duty to keep in 
mind, that our business is, not with the explanation, 
but with the facts; for, even by the conclusions of 
philosophy, we are compelled to believe, that man has 
fallen frcmi his high estate, and that a pestilence has 
gone abroad over the face of the moral creatioh. 

In arriving fit diis conclusion, it is not with the in- 
ductions of moral science^ alone, that we compare or 

Condition of man as to his powers and capacities 1 His actual state as 
azhibited by history and observation t Inforenoe which we necessarily draw 
tromthis? The origin of moral evil 7 Remarks upon it 7 
14* 
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contrait the actual state of man. For <»ie Wi^t ex- 
ample has appeared m oar world, Id wliom was ex<^ 
hibited human nature in its highest ^^te of order and 
harmony. In regard to the mighty purposes Whiish he 
came to aocompli»hy initeed, {diilasoj^y fails lis, and 
we are called to sulmiit the^inductk>ns of our reas<»i to 
the testimony of Grod. But, when we contemplate his 
whole character purely^ as a^ matter of historical truth, 
the c<niTicti(m is lbrc€Ml upcm us, that this was Uie 
highest state of man; and the inducti(»is of true 
science harmoniaie with the impressi<m of the Roman 
centurion, when, on witnessmg the .conclusion of the 
earthly sufferings of the Messiah, he exclaimed, '' Truly 
this was the Son of QodJ' 

Wh^i we endeaTOT to trace the maimer, in^ whi^ 
mankind havedepar^d so widely from this high pat- 
tern, we arriTc at moral pb^iooEiena of which we can 
ofier no explanation. But an inquiry of much greiUef 
importance is to mark the process by whidi, in indi- 
vidual instances, conscience ceases to be the regulating 
principle of the diaraoter; aad this is a ample and 
legitimate object of philoso^diical observation. There 
cannot, indeed, be an inquiry, of more intense and 
solemn interest,, Aan to trace the^ chain of sequences 
which. hajs been established in, tise.mind of man as a 
moral bdng. We can view it only as n matt^ of fietct, 
without being able to re£u: it to any other principU 
than ibfi will of Him who framed us^]* but the fSaits 

What standard of comparison hare we in respect to the moral capacities 
of man 7 Can hsmati sqirade eicplaiii .the object of the missioii of the 
Savior? Can re exj^ain Jmw maiddnd have depaited so widely fiitMB tbi 
right stand vd 7 Kore importaot inquuT. 
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whieh are before us elami the serionii altentioii of 
every man, who iv^onld cultivate diat moBi important 
of all pursmts, die- knowledge of his own mo^ral eon* 
chticm. The &ct to whieh I diklfly idlude is a eertaixi 
relatioi, formerly i^rred to, between the tmttis which 
wre caknilated to ^t tqKm .ad as moral eaiu^, and the 
mental enKHions which eu^t to retnitt from them ; and 
between Xhese matotfons-^aiid a eettain conduct which 
they tend to prodnee; If the dUe harmony between 
these ^be card^uUy enltivated, the tesult ft a somid 
moral condiUon; Initby every inatai^ce in i^^hich this 
bamHmy is violated, a, morbid influence is introduced, 
which gains streng^ ii^each sUec^eeding volition, and 
carries disorder through the moral economy. We have 
focmerly illustrated this importcmt moral process, by 
the relatitHi between the emotion of compassion, an4 
the conduct whicrfi ought to arise from it If tl^ ten*- 
deocy of the enjotion be diligently ctd^a^ed, the result 
is the habit g£ active b«ievolence ; but, if the emotion 
be violated, its iMu^nce is p]r<^re9SiTi^ly diminished, 
and a cbai:acter is produced pf eold and barren selfish- 
iiese. ' 

A similar <^ain of iequ^^es is to be observed re^ 
spectipg tfje op^ratioa of those great truths, which^ 
under the regulating power of consei^nce, are calcn*- 
lated to act as moral causes in ^our mental econcnny; 
we may take, for example, the taruths relating to' the 
character and p0rfection8 of tbe l^ity^ and the influ- 
ence whiph these ought to prdduc^ upcfri every rational 

Means by which a aoiixHi mond conditkm k s^ttaioAd? C^mseqneooes of 
violatiDg this hannoay ? Example. Example of a freat mocal truth which . 
M|^ to haye an influence on human character? 
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being. We hare seen the knowledge wWch we derive 
from the light of nature respecting^ the attributes of 
Crod, when, from his works around us, we discover 
him as a being of infinite power, wisdmn, and good- 
ness ; and when, frcnn the moral impressions of our own 
minds, we infer his perfections as a moral Goremor of 
infinite holiness, justice and truth. By a proper direc- 
tion of the mind to the truths which^re tfius conveyed 
to us respecting the Deity, there would naturally arise 
a corresponding chain of ^notions of which he is the 
object These are a sense of veneration towards him, 
as infinitely" great, wise, and powerful,— of love and 
thankfulness, as infinitely good, — ^and of habitual re- 
gard to his authority and will, as a moral governor of 
purity and justice, and 'as requiring a corresponding 
character in all his creatures. A close and constant 
relation ought to be preserved between th^se truths 
and these emotions, and on this depends the moral 
harmony of the mind. The preservation of this hair- 
mony, again, is intimately connected .with a mental 
process which every man feels to be voluntary, or in 
his power to perform, if he wills. It consists in a care- 
ful direction of the mind to such truths, so as to enable 
diem to act as moral causes in the mental economy. 
By the established order of moral sequences, the emo- 
tions naturally follow ; these are then to be cherished 
with satisfaction and reverence ; and a corresponding 
mfluence upon the character and conduct is the farther 
consequence. But the first step in this important pro- 



What effect is this truth calculated to produce 7 Name some of the emo- 
tions it tends to awak«i. Means of securing a proper influence for these 
truths? 
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jess may be neglected ; — the mind may not be directed 
with due care to the truths which thus claim its high- 
est regard ; and Ihe natural result is a corresponding 
deficiency in the emotions and conduct which ought to 
flow from them. This will be the case in a still higher 
degree, if there has been formed any actual derange- 
ment of the moral condition, — ^if deeds hav^ been cxim- 
mitted, or even desires cherished, and mental habits 
acquired, by w'hich the indications of conscience have 
been violated.. The moral harmony of the mind is 
then lost, and, however slight may be the first imptes- 
sion, a morbid influence has begun to operate in the 
mental economy, which tends gradually to gain strength, 
until it becomes anding principle in the whole charac- 
ter. The trutfis connected with ^e divine perfections 
are now neither invited nor cherished, but are felt to 
be intruders which disturb the mental tranquillity. 
The attention ceases to be directed to them, and the 
corresponding emotions vanish from the mind. Such 
appears to be the moral history of those, who, in the 
striking language of the sacred writings, '' do not like 
to retain God in their knowledge." 

When the harmony of Ae mind has been impaired 
to this extent, anodiet mental condition arises, accord- 
ing to the wondrous systeni of moral sequences. This 
consists in a distortion of the understanding itself, re- 
garding the first great* principles of moral truth. For, 
d fearlei^ contemplation of the truth, respecting the 
divine perfections^ having beeome inconsistent with 
I . ■ fc ■ 

Way of preTentiogr this influence 7 Cttisequences. Manner in whieh the 
troths of roTelatioa wee regarded by a mind in such a, state. JElffect upon the 
•nderstanding prodnoed by these causes. 
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the moral coiiditiooL of Ae i&md, tbere next, arbes a 
denre to discover a rwvr of th^n more m accordance 
with its own feelings. Thi»is followed, in due coarse, 
by a correiqKmding tram of its own speculations ; and 
these, by a nund so prepared, are received as trntiu 
The inventions of the tnmd itself thus become the regu- 
lating i^rinciples of i^ emolifkis, and this mentil {mx>- 
cess, advancing from step to st^, tenninates in moral 
degradation and anardiy. 

Nothing can be more striking Aanthe manner in 
wliich these great principles o{ ethical Isdence are laid 
down in the sacred writings ;— " the ulvisiUe tfiings of 
him from the creation ^f date world are cleariy se^i, 
being understood by thz thiiigs that ace made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead, so that they are without 
excuse: Because that, when they knew God, they 
^orified him not as GrQd) neither were thankftd ; but 
became vain in their imaginations, ^md their foolish 
heart was darkened Professing themselves to be wisn, 
tibey became foois] and changed the glory of the un 
corruptible God into an image macfe like to cormptiUe 
man, and to birds, and fout-fiioted beasts, and creeping 
tilings." — "And even as tl^y didnd lili^ to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a re- 
probate mind, to do those things which are nat con- 
v^ent." The v^ous steps, in thia course of m<Nral 
degradation, aire here represented aa a judicial mfliction 
by the Deity, Biit this sotemn view of the aulr^i is 
in no d^n^ int^nsist^t with 4he prift(H{d|iy that it 

What, in such a case, b«icoroe, at fast, the regalatuig inrmdpfes of the 
mind? Tertaikiatioa of tAe pr(>ol^s. Kepeat the piftaage of S al^lay e 
quoted ia thia contteefioB. Where fs^thii psMi^ fowidt How «ri tk» 
farious vteps represented m this passa^ '^ ' 
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takes i^ace according to a chain of sequences existing 
in the mind itself. For the Almighty One, who is said 
to inflict as a judgment tbid state of moral ruin, is the 
same who establiidied it as the<unifbrm result of a pro- 
cess in the menital economy, to be traced in the history 
of eYery man who has fdlowed the downward cojmse 
which led him astray from virtue. 

To the principles which have now been stated, we 
are also to r^ra point in the philosophy of human 
nature which presents a subject of most inter^ting re^ 
flection. I allude to the fkci, that the great truths of 
religious belief are so often rejected, by men who have 
a^uired a reputation for exalted powers of understand- 
it^ in other departments of intellectual imiuiry. The 
£&et is one of intense interest; and we can scarcely 
wonder that superficial observers should have deduced 
firoin it an impression that it impties something defec- 
tive in the etidenee by wiiich these truths are proposed 
to our repeption. But the conclusion is entirely un- 
warranted; said the imp(»rtant principle cannot be too 
often^ repeated, that the attainment of truth in moral 
inquiries is essentially connected with the moral condi- 
tion of the inquirer. On this depends the anxious care 
with which he hais directed Ms nnnd to the high ptur-^ 
suit, under a djeep and solemn feding of its suprane 
importance. On this depends tiie-siacere and humble 
and candid love of truth with which he^has conducted 
it, apart alike from i»rejudice and frivdity. For with- 
out these essepiial elements of character, ^e most ex- 

K<inar3» 4^ the rather an this wlitiect. BztrMrdinsry Act broogfat Sm- 
wud it this d^on^en ? Iii£nwiio^ whiA has sometimes been dednceil 
fkom thi^f I» this Gonelasion wsirantable 7 Upon what does the «tt«in 
nient of moral truth depend, besides soEffieiency c f eTidence? 
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alted intellect may fail of reaching the truth; the 
most acute understanding may only wander into ddu- 
sion and falsehood. 

Before concluding this subject, there is another point, 
which deserves to be alluded to ; — ^namely, the influ- 
ence produced upon all our moral judgments and de- 
cisions by Attention. This important process of the 
mind we have had occasion to mention in various parts 
of our inquiry. It consists, as we have seen, in direct- 
ing the thoughts, calmly and deliberately, to all the 
facts and considerations by which we ought to be m- 
fluenced in the particular case which is under our 
view ; and it should be acccnnpanied by an anxious 
and sincere desire to be guided, both in our opinions 
and conduct, by the* true and relative tendency of each 
of them. It is a voluntary process of the mind which 
every man has the power to perform ; and, on the de- 
gree in which it is habitually exercised, depend some 
of the great differences between one man and another 
in their moral condition. We have repeatedly had 
occasion to mention that morbid state of the mind, in 
which moral causes seem to have lost their proper in- 
fluence, both on the volitions of the will, and even on 
the conclusions, of the jud^ent : but it is a truth 
which cannot be too often referred to, how much this 
condition is influenced by the mental process which we 
are now considering. \ It originates, indeed, in some 
degree of that distortion of moral feeling, in conse- 
quence of which, the inclinations wander from tte 

In what way does the moral oondkion of the inquirer nSecX hi* noeption 
of the truth? What other greaf faculty influences our moral jadgmeatat 
In what does attention consist ? Is it Toluntary or involuntary ? Remarki 
upon ita influence in the formation of character. 
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Strict path of rectitude ; but the primary effect of this 
los# of m^tal hanpony, and that by which it is per- 
petuated, appears to be chiefly a habitual misdirection 
of the> Attention, or a tetaf want of consideration of 
the truths and motives, by which the moral judgments 
^d decisions ought to be influenced. Apart from this 
condition of the mind, indeed, there is reason to believe, 
that the actual differences in moral judgment are in dif- 
ferent men less than we are apt to imagine. " Let any 
honest man," §ays Butler, ** before he engages in any 
course of action, ask himself^— is this I am going to do 
right, or is^ it wrong,— is it good, or ia it evil ? I do not 
in the least doubt but that these questions would be 
answered agreeably to truth and virtue, by almost any 
fair man in almost any circunistances." It is in a 
peat measure from the want of this simple exercise of 
attention, or of what in conimon language we call calm 
reflection, that men are led away, by passion, preju- 
dice, and distorted moral ha|)its, into coutses of action 
wiiich their own sober judgmeftt would condemn; 
and, when a man, who has thus departed from recti- 
tude, begins to retrace his way, the first great point is 
that where be patises in his downward career, and 
seriously. prt^SBs to himself the question, whether the 
course he has followed be worthy of a moral being. I 
allude not here, to the jnaeans by which a man is led to 
take this jaaomentous step in his moraj history, but 
only to the mentsiJ jMrocess xrf which it ccwisists. It is 

primarily nothing hiore than an exercise of attention, 

■ ' " - ' ■ I -. ^ .1 ■ I ■ I. ■ — ■ ■ ■ , — — — —————— 

Effects produced byahabkoal misdirection of the attention? Influence 
of this Jactflty in respect to tlie differences o^ moral judgment among men? 
$i#tttance of the quotation from Butler? Effects of a want of calm refleo 
tMa? Gni^ crisis in a man's moral history ? 
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calmly and deliberately directed po the truths and con- 
siderations by which his moral decisions ought to be 
influenced; but, when a man has once been brought 
into this^ attitude of deep and serious thought, con- 
science conges to bear its part in the solemn process^ 
and flie inquirer is likely io arrive at just conclusion^ 
on those great questions of which he feels the impdr- 
tance to his' moral condition. 

It is on the principles no^ refented to; that, accord- 
ding to a doctrine which has been often and keenly 
controrerted, we hold a man id be responsible for his 
belief. The state of miiKi which constitutes belief' is, 
indeed, one over which the will has no direct power. 
But belief depends upon evidence; the reisult rf even 
the best evidence is entir^y dependent on attentiobf 
and attentictti is a voluntary intellectual state over 
which we have a direct and abscdute control As h is, 
therefore, by prolonged and continued attention that 
evidence produces belief, a man ^aay incur the deepest 
guilt by his disbelief 6f truths which he has foiled to 
examine with the care which ia due to feem. Thi« 
exercise is entirely imder the contr<>l of the will ; but 
the will to exercise it respecting mor^l truth is'ckwely 
connected with the love of that truth 7 aiid this is ih-' 
timately dependent on the State of moral feeing of tiie 
mind. It is thus that a man's moral condition influ- 
ences the conclusions of Ms ^gmeht ; and it k thus, 
that, on the great questions of moraL trOfli, there may 

..., . . ^y * ■■ , -' : ^-H ^- ^-J --^- 

In what does this meotal stafe comntt f W£nt i8-ge»er*llj tlie xetn^ of 
it ? Inference from these prindptes in regard to ra^pnsibilkf far beli^? 
Has the will a direeijoawet over belief? Has ii an incQreftt power t lA 
what way ? Inference from this 7 Ho^ h it tnea th»t a man's moAl an- 
dition influences his bclier? . ' ' 
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be gitilt attached to a process of tfie understanding, 
while there is both guilt and moral degradation in that 
mental c6ndition frotn which it springs. 

A simiTar relation exists, as was fctmerly stated, 
between all bur moral emotions, and processes which 
are felt to be entirely voluntary. These emotions are, 
properly speaking, not the e^jects ctf volition, nor do 
they arise directly at our bidding; but, according to 
the fcofitstitution of the mind, they are the natural or 
ebtablished tesult of certain intdleetual processes, and 
in sortie sense, even of b6dily actions, both of whicl 
ate eirtirely volimtary. The ertiotions of compassioi 
and benevolences, for example, are the natural result 
of the sight or eveiithe description of scenes of distress 
and the primary steps in this process are entirely witb 
in our power to perform, if we will. We can visit the 
afflicted family, listen to their tale of distress, and con- 
sider Ijieir circumstances, that is, give our attention 
to thenrin such a mariner that the natural and proper 
efkot may be produced upon our moral feelings* We 
can' give the^sametind of attention, and with a similar 
iKssutt, to a case which is only described to us by 
andlher; or we may neglect all this mental process. 
Bigrossed with the businOsiSi or the frivolities of life, 
we may, keep ourselves at a distonfee from the persons 
and the scenes that might operate in this manner on 
our moral feelings ; we may xeftise to listen to the tale 
of sorfow, or, if compelled to hear it, we may give it 

little attention and rto consideration. » The moral feel- 

' - I -- ^ ■ -, ~^. .,_■ ■ - ^ , - — 

A>* aU our Aofsl iMbillons ttai^ dependent ttp6m TehiBtafy efibrts 7 Ar€ 
Aef directly dependem upon ^ will 7 'Are they 4iidii«ctly f Example f 
ProoMs by wbicb-irw can iniSfease the power df these emotions 7 Process by 
wluch we can diminish it 7 
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ing does not follow, and this course, after a certain 
R^tition, terminates in confirmed aad barren selAsh^ 
ness. We see many iivtances in wbidi we distkictly 
recognise this course of mental or moral sequaice. I^ 
in regard to a particular case o( distress, for example, 
we hare come to a deliberate conyiction of the worth- 
lessness of the individual, and have determined to with- 
hold our aid, we r^use to see him, and we decline 
hearing from another any tiling more of his. history ; 
we say, we hare made up our mind not to allow oui 
compassicm to be any more worked upon in his favor. 
We thus recognise the natural relation between . the 
sight or ev^i the descripticm of distress, and the pro- 
duction of certain feelings in ourselves ; and we re-^ 
cognise also the legitimate means for preventing this 
influence in certain cas^, in which, by a. deliberate act 
of judgment, we have determined against having these 
feelings excited. If^ notwithstanding this determina- 
tion, we hai^n to be brou^t within the influence oC 
the distress which we wished to^void, we consider 
this as a sufficient grotmd for acting, in the instance^ 
against our sober judgment. We had determined 
against it, we say, but what can you do when you see 
people starving? We thua recognise as legitimate that 
process by whidi, in certain cases, we k»ep ourselves 
beyond this influence; but we attach no feeling of ap- 
probation to the moral eoneUtion c^ him Wh^ bsing 
subjected to theinftuencCi can j^sist jt;, that is, who 
can really come into contact with (iUstress, a^ shn) 

Can we pttdvtce a pemutnent change in ttw^sbUF^per in this way I Csm 
mon phraseology itlastiatiT^ of this principle ? W^t truth is reoogBised ty 
this phraseology ? Is the oon lol of the wUl <tiiiect ia such a case 1 ^pp" 
sltion made to illustrate this ? 
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his heart against it. And even with regard to the 
course which we here recognise as leg'timate, much 
caution is required, before we allow a process of the 
jiHlgment to interfere with the natural and healthy 
course of the moral feelings. If the intferference arises, 
not from a sound process of the understanding, but 
' firom a course in which selfishness bears a considerable 
part, an injurious influence upon the moral condition 
of ^e mind is the necessary consequence. We thus 
perceive that, in the chain of sequences relating to the 
benevolent feehngs, there are three distinct steps, two 
irf which are entirely under the control of the will. A 
man has, it entirely in his power to place himself in 
contact with objects of distress, and to follow out the 
call of duty in considering their circumstances, and 
entering into their feelings: The natural result is a 
train of emotiMis which arise in his own mind, prompt- 
ing him to a particular line of conduct. To act upon 
these emotions is again under the power of his will ; 
and if the whole of this chain of sequences be duly fol- 
lowed, the result is a sound condition of this part of 
the moral economy. If either of the voluntary steps 
be neglected or violated, the mental harmony is lost, 
and a habit is formed of unfeeling selfishness. 
* The principle, which has thus be^ illustrated by 
the benelrolent affections, is equally true of our other 
moral emotions. These emotions are closely connect- 
ed with certain truths, which $tre, calculated to give 

Caution ^figgested here ? How many distinct steps are named in relation 
to benevolent feelinfr? First step? Second step? Third step? How 
many of these are fihmtary ? Effect of neglecting either of these ? Are 
these principles applicable to the other moral emotions ? Their connection 
Irith th« truths which giTe rise to tham *t 
16* 
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rise to them, according to the constituticai of piir moral 
economy. Now, the. careful acquisition of ti^ kn(«w- 
ledg*5 of these truths, and a serious direction of the at- 
tention to their tendeiKies, ^are inteilectual prooessos 
which are as much under the power of pur wiE, as are 
the acts of vi^it^g and giving atleiUion to iscenes of 
distress ; and the due cultivation of them mvolves an 
equa4 degree of moral respoosibiUty. Thi^ .^tgain is 
connei^teti with the remarkable power which we possess 
over the successipn of our thoughts. We can direct 
the mind into a particular traiu j we can continue it 
and dwell upon it with calm, and deliberate att^atitm, 
so that the truths, wbida it brings before us, may pro- 
duce their natural suid proper effect on our moral feel- 
ings. The emotions thus excited lead to a certain line 
of conduct, which also is voluntary ; and ofi the due 
cultivation of this chain of sequences di^nds a healthy 
moral condition. But we may neglect those parts of 
the sequence which are ufider the control of our will. 
We may abstain from directing our attention to such 
truths ; we may vi^v them in a slight, frivolous^ or 
distorted manner, or we may dismiss them aliogether ; 
and if "any degree of the emotions should be <sxcited, 
we may make no effort towards the cultivatioa of the 
conduct to which they would lead us. The due cul* 
tivation of this power over ib& succession of our 
thoughts, is that which constitutes one of the great dif- 
ferences between one man and another, both as intel- 
lectual and moral beings; and, though correct moral 
emotions are not properly the objects of volition, it' in 

The way in which we have power over them ? & What way can ve pr»- 
«nt such emotions rising in the mind 7 ' ^ ^ 
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thus that a man may iucur, the deepest moral giiilt in 
the want of them. 

The subject ^Iso leads to conclusions of th^ greatest 
unportance resypecting the principles on which^we ought 
to conduct religious instnwtion, particularly in regard 
to Ac cultivation af religious emotions. It reminds us 
of the in^portantlaw of our nature, that all true culti- 
vation of religious emotion must be founded upon a 
sound culture of the understanding in the knowledge 
of f eligious truth, and a careful direction of the powers 
of reasoning and judging, both to ijs evidencejj and its 
tendencies. AH impulse that does not arise in this 
manner can be nothing more than an artificial excite- 
mient of feeling, widely different from the emotion of 
a regulated mind. Such a system generates wild 
enthuttasm ; and the principle is of peculiar and es- 
sential importance in the education of the young. In 
their susceptible minds religious emotion is easily pro- 
duced, and, by a particular management, may be fos- 
tered for a tim6. But those who have been trained in 
this manner are little qualified to meet the collisions of 
active life, and we need not wouder if they should 
make shipwreck of a faith which has not been founded 
in knowledge. ' 



Before leaving the subject of the Moral Principle, 
there are two points .closely connected with it which 

Deduction from these principles in respect to the guilt of wrong emotions 7 
Remarks «fn the bearing of this subject upon religious instruction ? Nature 
•5 the impulses which do not originate in the truth 1 Trait of mind produced 
Vfthem? 
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remain to be noticed. The one reflates to the origin 
and immutability of moral distincti<ms/and^ in con- 
nection with this, a class of speculations which hold a 
conspicuous place in the history of ethical science, 
under the name of Theories c£ Morals. Hie other 
refers to a certain harmony or principle of arrange- 
ment, whidi the difiermt moral feelings ought to pre- 
serve towards each, other in a well-regulated mind. 



♦ 1.— OP THE OEIGIN AND IMMUTABILITY 

OF MORAL DISTINCTIONS AND 

THEORIES OF MORALS. 

In treating of the moral powers, I have considerea 
various feelings as distinct parts of our constitution, 
each intended to answer a specific purpose in the pre- 
sent scene of moral discijfline. I am aware of aa 
objection that may be urged against this mode of view- 
ing the subject,— namely, that it is an^ unnecessary 
multiplication of original principles. 4 am not inclined 
to dispute respecting the term, original principles. I 
only contend for the fact, that there are certain feelings 
or propensities which are found to operate in the whole 
of mankind ; and, with regard to these, I consider our 
object to be, simply to view man as he is. In his 
physical relations, we find hijn endowed with a variety 

Name the two points which the author proceeds to notice in' conclusion. 
How has the author considered the yarioas susceptibilities of the heart iH 
treating of the moral powers ? Objectibns. anticipated? 'pocs he insist <« 
calling these feelings " original principles ?" , 
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of senses, and a great variety of bodily fiuictionsj' 
eacli adsi^pted to its proper purpose, and all distinct 
from each t>lher; and the physiologist is content to 
view them simply as*^ they are. Were he to exercise 
bis ingenuity upon -them, he might contend with much 
^ausibility, that it is highly incorrect to speak of five 
distinct and separate senses; for that they are all 
merely modtfidatioi»s of sensation, diflferuig only in the 
various kinds of the, external impression. Thus, what 
is vulgarly called sight is the simple sensation of light, 
and hearing is .merely the sensation of sound. This 
would be all very- true, but it does not appear to 
elucidate the subject ; nor, by any ingenuity of such 
speculation, could we be en^J^led to know more con- 
cerning these senses than when we called them sight 
and hearing. In the same manner it would appear, 
that the course of inquiry, respecting our moral feel- 
ings, is simply to observe what these feelings really 
are,' and what are their obvious tendencies. When we 
have doile so on adequate . foundation, I conceive we 
have every reason for considering them as principles 
implanted in us by the Creator, for guidance in our 
present relations ; and, like the functions of our bodies, 
sd the powers and feelings of our mind show a won- 
d^ful adaptation and design, worthy of their Omnipo- 
tent Cause. But, we can know nothing of them 
beyond the facts, and nothing is to be gained by any 
attempt, however ingenious, to simplify or explain 

Analog drawn from the physienl powers of mdn, to illustrate this subject? 
Correftpoading objection which might be made to the classification of the 
tenses 7 True object of inquiries respecting our moral feelings ? True ex- 
mt alid limit of our Jtnowledge ? Do these prin^ples appl j td the corpo- 
real 9^ well as to th^ moral powers? 
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khem. We have formerly had-occ^sioB to aUude to 
various speculations^ of a similar «baraq(er, respectiiig 
the powers of perception and simple iiuellect, alL of 
which have now given wajF before the genial adiais- 
sion of the truth, that, on ^ q^i^ipQ« to^ w]mh th^f 
refer, no human. sagacity can ca^Yy ua outstep ^y<)ad 
the simple knowledge of the febcts. 

It will probably be admitted, that thcare have, beca^ 
many similar smprofitable speculatifm? in the philoso- 
phy of the moral feelings ; ai^d that thes^ speculations, 
instead of throwing any light upon the subject,, havj9 
tended rather to withdraw the attentkm of inquirers 
from the questions of deep and serious importance 
connected with the inv^tigation* Among thes©^ per- 
haps, we n^y reckon some of the doctrines whicji 
hold a prcnniiient place in the history of this iinutch 
of science, imder the name of Th>eori^ of Mj^dh^ 
These doctrines agree in admitting the lact,, ths^t thei^ 
are among mankind certain notions respecting rigiit 
and wrong, moral and imytnoial actions; and they 
then profess to aocou^t. for these Impressions, or to 
explain how men come to think one' ^tion right and 
another wrong. A brief view of these theories, may 
properly belong to an outUae of this d^artment qC 
science. - . 

In contemplating the conduct of i^en a$ placed in 
certain relations towards each other, we perceive, som^ 
actions which we pronounx^ to be right, and othejcs 
which we pronounce to be wrong In forming our 

Ill r i ^ ' r ' I. "t ■ 1 " > ' I 

Useless speculations oa tbese^ubjecto H Tendency of sueh specQ)A|MM.4 
One important class of aueh tpeciikti6ns ? Truth admitted b; ^tliosfi thm» 
ties? Object which they attempt to acQonqitisti? . . . . t 
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opifiiQUi of them in thiamannery we refer to the inten- 
tions of the a«Jor, and, if we are satisfied that he really 
intended what we see to be the effect or the tendency 
of Im eonduot, or even that he purposed something 
which he was fMrevent^ feonr accompHshing, we view 
hkn .wi^ feeBag a pf moral approbation or disapproba- 
tion, or, in "other words, apply to him the award of 
praise or Wame. Such is oair simple idea of virtue or 
vice, as applied either to the act or the agent. ' We have 
a eouviction that ti:iere is a line of conduct to which 
ourselves and others. are bound by ascertain kind of 
obligation : a-departure from this constitutes moral 
dement or vice ; a eonect oibseKvance 6f it constitutes 
virtue. ^ 

Tbis^ppeara to be our. primary impression of vice 
and *rtue. ^ The next question is, what is the origin 
<4 tbe impr^sion, or on what ground is it^ that we 
conclude oertain actions to be rig^ and others wrong? 
Is it merely from a vkw^of their consequences to our- 
selves or^o^eri^? or do we proceed upon an absolute 
.convictiompf certain conduct being right, and certain 
lother wrong, without carrying the mind farther than 
the simple sm^, at the single intention of the actor, 
^idiout any consideration c^ the ^Sscts^nr the tenden- 
cies^f tl^ action ? l^ns is the questicm which has been 
B^ keenly agitated in the speculations of ethical sci- 
ence, namely, respecting the or^n and nature of moral 
distinctions; On the one hand, it is ccmtended, that 
4beQe moral impressions are in themselves immutable, 

In looking at human actions to what do we at first refer, to ascertain their 
moral character 7 Nature of the simple idea of vi/tue or vice ? (Question 
■ri^ng respecting it 7 Two ways m which the idea of nght and wrong ma' 

57 
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and that an absolute conviclion of their Immntabilitf 
is fixed upon us in that part of our constitution which 
we call conscienee ; in other words. ther6 is a certain 
conduct to which we are bound by a feeding of vhMga-r 
tion, apart from all 4>^er consldei^tticNis whatever; 
and we have an impression that a departiire^ &om this 
in ourselves or others cmistituties vice. On the other 
hand, it is maintained, that these distinctic^s are en- 
tirely arbitrary, or arise out of circumstance, «e that 
what is vice in one c^isa msiy be- virtue in another. 
Those who have adopted Ae latter hypothesis have 
next to explain, what ^le eireumtftanees toe whiph 
give rise, in this 'manner, to our impr^oons of vice 
and virtue, moral approbation or disapprobation. The 
various modes of explaining this impression-have led 
to the 7%emcd-qf Jllb/«fr. 

The system of M^indeviUe ascribe our impressions 
of moral rectitude entirdy to Ae enactn^nls'of legis- 
lators. Man, he says, naturally ^eks only his own 
gratification, without any regard to the happiness of 
other men. But legislators found that ir would- be , 
necessary to induce him, in someiHray, to.sutrender a 
portion of his personal gratification for the good of 
others, and so to promote the peace and harmony of 
society. To ac<;ompIi$h this with such a selfish bdng, 
it was necessary to giVB him some equivalent for the 
sacrifice he thus made^ .and the prioclple of his natuipe. 
which they fixed upon, for ihis purpose, was his love 
of praise. They made certain laws for tbt geneml 

First view which has been oontendedfbr? Second view? Systei!&i of 
Mandevilie ? Mandeville'f views qf Jxuman chai'acter.? His view oi (^0 
object of human laws? *" .t. 
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good, and then flattered mankind into the K lief that il 
was pr^LscwoF^y to observe them, and noble to sacri- 
fice a certain degree of tb^ir own gratification for the 
good of otberSi What we call virtue thus resolves 
-itself into the love of pmse. In r^ard to such a sys- 
tem as this^ it has been thought sufficient to point out 
the distinction between the inmiutable principles of 
morality and those arrangements which are dependent 
upon mere enactment Such are many of the regula- 
tions and' restrictions of commerce. They are intend- 
^ for U^e public good, and, while they are in force, it 
is^ the duty of every good citizen to obey them. A 
change of the law, however, changes their character, 
jfor they possess in themselves none of the qualities 
of merit or demerit. But no laws can alter, and no 
statutes modify, those great principles of moral conduct 
whixih are graved indelibly on the conscience ol all 
classes of men. Kings, it has been said, may make 
taws, but. cannot create a virtue. 

^y another modification of this system, our impres- 
sions of virtue and vice are said to be derived entirely 
from mutual compact. Men, finding that there was a 
ei^rtain course of action which would contribute to 
their mutual advaatage, and vice versa, entered into 
. an agreement to observe certain conduct, and abstain 
from certain other: The violation of this compact 
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fitness of things, or the triath of things. The mean- 
ing of this, it must be confessed, is rather obseure. It 
however evidently refers the essence of virtue t0 a 
relation perceived by a process of reason; and there- 
fore may be held as at variance with Ibe beHef of the 
impression being universal. ^ 

Accortling to the Theory of UtSifyj as wannly {sup- 
ported by Mr. Hume, we estimate the virtue of an 
action and an agent entirely by their. uee&ilnesfi. He 
seems to refer all our mental impressions i;o two pnnei^ 
pies, reason and taste. Keason gives us ^imply^ ^ 
knowledge of truth or falsehood^ and is no motive jof 
action. Taste gives an inxpression of pleasure or pain; 
so constitutes happiness or naisery, idad H^eeomes a 
motive of aetion. To thi§he refcraoor impressions of 
beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. He hfe, ac^ 
cordingly, distinctly asserted that thae Wfflrds righ?t and 
wrong signify nothing more than sweet or sour, {fea- 
sant or painful, being cmly e&ots upon the ilaindof the 
spectator produced by the ecmtemplaticm of certaki ton- 
duct, — and this, as we have already seen., resolves 
itself into the impi:e^ion of its usefulness. An obvioi»5 
objection to the system of . utility was, that it m%ht4» 
applied to the effect of inanimate matter as corre&dy 
as to the deeds of a voluntary agents A pftntrng^press . 
or a steam-engine: might be as meritorious as a^man of 
extensive virtue. To obviate this, Mr. Hume was 
driven to a distin^oia, which in fact imaouated to 
giving up the doptrine, nam^y, that the.se«aftof utility 

Is its meaning dear? Objection, to it'? Hu^ne's theory? tV) what two 
principles does he refer all ou{ mental impressions ? The proving of tea- 

son ? of taste 1 - His idea of right and wrong? phvitm^ elijecAoa- to 

this system ? 
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mctst be combiaed with a feeliqg of approbation. This 
l^ds us back to the previous question," on what this 
feeling of approbation is founded, and at once recog- 
nises a principle, distinct from the mere perception of 
utility. TirtuoQs conduct may iadeed always contri- 
bute to general utility^, or general happiness; but tliis 
isran effect anl]^, notthe cause or the princii* which 
cons|itul0s it vir tuoii^k This important distinction has 
been well stated by profesj^r Mills of Oxford. He 
defines morality to.be, ^^ an obedience to the law and 
constitution of man's nature, assigned him by the Deity 
in conformity to his own essential and unchangeable 
attributes,, the eflfept of which is the general happiness 
of his jcreatures,"* We may safely assert, that what- 
ever is. right is also expedient for man; but the con- 
verse by no means follows,— rthat what is. expedient, 
that is, what mankind think would be expedient, comes 
to b^ right. 

We co^ie now to the Sdfisk System of morals, ac- 
cc^rdjing towhich the fundamental principle of the con- 
duct of mankind is a desire to promote their own 
gratification or interest This theory has appeared in 
various forms, ficom a very early period in the history 
of ethical ^ience; Iwat the most remarkable promoter 
of it in iaiore modern times was Mr.^ Hobbes. Accor- 
.ding to him, man is influenced ehtirejy by what seems 
calculated, more imtnediately or more remotely, to 
juromote his own interest; whateveip does so he con 

* Leotore op U^ Theology of Moral O^tligatipn. Oxfbtd, 1830. 

Mr. Hume's mode of obviating t^ objection t What i» the true relatioi 
rf Tiituous conduct to utility ? Professor Mills' definition of morality ? The 
•elfish system 1 Who has been the most distinguished promoter of it in 
iiod«ni timM ^7 ^ ' 
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siders as right, the qpposke as wrong. He is driven 
to society by necessity, and thefl, whatever jwonxotes 
the general good he considers as ultiiliately calculated 
to promote his own. This system is founded upon a. 
fallacy, similar to that referred to under the former 
head. Virtuous conduct does impart gratification, and 
that of the highest kind ; and, in the strictest sense of 
the word, it promotes the true interest of , the ag^t; 
but this tendency is the eflfect, not the cause; and 
never can be considered as the principle whkh imparts 
to conduct its character of- virtue ; nor do we perform 
it merely because it affords us gratification, or pro- 
motes our interest. The hypothesis^ indeed, may be 
considered as distinctly contradicted by facts ; for even 
in our own experience, it is clear, that the pleasure 
attending an act of generosity^ or tirtue in ourselves, 
as well as our approbation of it ip others, is diminish- 
ed or destroyed by the impressicm, that there was a 
selfish purpose to answer by it 

There is a modification of the selfish system which 
attempts to get rid of its more offensive aspect by a 
singular and circuitous chain of morel emotidns. We 
have experienced, it is said, that a certain uttemioa to 
the comfort or advantage of others contributes to our 
own. A kind of habit is thus formed, by .w|uch we 
come at last to seek the happiness of otheirs for their 
own sake ; so that, by this process, actions, which at 
first were considered only as inexpedient, from being 
opposed to self-love, kt iength and insensibly ^come to 
be considereias immoral. This can be considered a? 

His theory. Author's reply to \ds fievs ? . What4^«ts oaB$radict it T Jl 
modification of the selfish system ? Explain it in fiill. 
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nothing more than an ingenious play upon words, and 
deserves only to be mentioned as a histprical fact, in a 
view of those speculations by which this important 
subject has been obscured and bewildered. 

Aiaothfer modification of the theories of morals re- 
mains ^ to be mentioned ; namely, that of the distin- 
guished Paley. This eminent writer is decidedly 
opposed to the doctrine of a moral sense or moral 
principle ; but the system which he proposes to substi- 
tute in its place must be acknowledged to be liable to 
considerable objections. He commences with the pro- 
position that, virtue is doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness. The good of niankind, therefore, is 
the object, the will of God the rule, atid everlasting 
happiness the motive of human virtue. The will of 
God, he subsequently goes on to show, is made known 
to us, partly by revelation, and partly by what we 
discover of his designs and disposiiionis from his works, 
or, as we usually call it, the light of nature. From 
this last source he thinks it is clearly to be inferred, 
thaf God wills and wishes the happiness of his crea- 
tures; consequently, actions which promote that will 
and wish must be agreeable to him, and the contrary. 
, The method of ascertaining the will of Giod concerning 
any action, by the light of nature, therefore, is, to in- 
quire into the tendency of the action to promote or 

How thk theqry is to be considered? The lost theory to be considered. 
whose 7 Dees ^e admit or deny a distinct wotbI sense ? The fandamental 
pnnciple in his syalem? What does he coasi4er the object of humas vir- 

toe 7 whftt the rule? what thehmotive '' .His reasoning from these 

preouMS? 
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diminish general happiness. Proceeding on thesr: 
grounds, he then arrives at the conclusion, that wiiat> 
ever is expedient is right; and that it is die utility of 
any moral rule alone which cpnstitutes die obligatioii 
of it In his farther elucidation of this theory, Dr. 
Paley admits, that an action may be uaefiil^ in an indi- 
vidual case, which is not right To constitute it right, it 
is necessary that it shall be '^ expedient upon the wHoie, 
—at the long run, in all its effects, collateral and remote 
28 well as those which are. immediate and direct" , 
In presuming to offer a criticism upon- Paley, I readir 
iy concede to the defenders of his system, that it is not 
to be classed with the utiUtarianism of Hume and 
Godwin ; and that it is not, correctly speaking, char^- ' 
able with selfishness, in holding out the happiness of a 
future state as a motive to virtue. The latter part pf 
his system is clearly countenanced by the sacred wri- 
tings ; and it does appear to be a stretch of langua:gey 
to apply the term selfishness to the longing which the 
sincere Christian feels for the full enjoym^t of God. 
In regard to the former part of his doctrine^ ?igain, it 
appears that Paley meant to propose the will of God 
as the rule or obligation of morals, and utility only e^ 
a criterion or guide; though it must be confessed that 
his language is liable to much misconstructidn^ and is 
repeatedly at variance with itself. The real objection 
to the doctrine of Paley, I apprehend, Ue3 m his un- 
qualified rejection of the supreme authority of con- 
science^ and in the mental operation which he substi- 

His condurion ? What w neoessaiy, siocording to this theory, to rend<*T 
an action right 7 Points coooedeii by the author m respect to. tbUaysten)"? 
Fundamental objectioa to Paley*9 4leetdiM 7 
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tutes in its place, namely, a circuitous process of 
reasoning, in each individual^ respecting the entire and 
ultimate expediency of actions. There are two con- 
siderations "which appear to present serious objections 
to this part of the system as a doctrine to be applied to 
practical purposes. (1.) If we suppose a man delibe- 
rating respecting an action, which he^pefceives would 
b6 eminently expedient -and useful in an individual 
case, and which he fe^ls to be highl^ desirable in its 
immjediate referepce to that case; we may naturally 
ask, whether he is in a likely condition to find his way 
to a sound conclusion respecting the consequences of 
tl^e action ** upon the whole, at the long run, in all its 
consequences, remote and coHateral." It may certain- 
ly be doubted whether, in any cas6, there is not great 
danger of differences of opinipn arising respectmg this 
extended, and ultimate expediency ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that, in the man now referred tn, the very cir- 
cumstances of his perception of great and immediate 
. utility, and the state of desire connected with it, would 
constitute a moral condition which might interfere, in 
"a v^ry material degree, ^ith his (calculation as to its 
ultimate expediency. Upon wliatever system, we pro- 
ceed, I fear it must b0 conceded as a fact, that there is 
a. singular propensity in the mass of mankind to con- 
sider thdr own pains ^nd pl^sures before those of 
Qlher men; -and this propensity must interfere with 
that cool couTse of moral calculation which th^ system 
of utility must consider as indispensable. (2.) Inde- 
pendently of this consideration, we may be allowed to 

Can' this system be easily implied in practice 7 First great practical aiffi 
Mlty? Slate it in full. 
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doubt, whether any human being can arrive at such 
an extensive knowledge, as this theory seems to rendei 
necessary, of all the consequences of an action, remote 
and collateral. This would appear to constitutes kind 
and a degree of knowledge to be found only in the 
omniscience of the Deity. It is, in fact, by giving its 
full weight to this difficulty, that the doctrine of utility 
has been employed by some foreign writers, in their 
attempts to undermine the whole foundiition of morals. 
"The goodness of actions," says Beausobre, in his 
Pyrrhonisme Raisonable, " depends upon their conse- 
quences, which man csmnot foresee, nor accurately 
ascertain." What harmony, indeed, or what consis- 
tency of moral sentiment can we expect from a system, 
by which man himself is.made the judge of the code 
of morals to which he is to be subject, and by which 
his decisions, on a question so momentous, are made 
to rest on those remote consequences of actions which' 
he must feel to be beyond the reach of his limited 
faculties? 

If these observations be wdl-founded, I think vre 
cannot hesitate to maintain, that, on such a nice. calcu- 
lation of consequences, it is impossible toibund a rule 
of morale in any degree adapted to the necessities of 
man. The aame obj«Jtion appHes to every doctrine, 
which does not recognise the su]»reme authority i^f 
conscience as an original part of our moral constitution, 
warning us of certain conduct as immutably right, and 

certain other conduct as inamutably -wrong, wiAput 

- • — ' J • — — - 

Second great practical difficlilty ? Degree of knowledge necessary in order 
to apply the system ? Deausobre's argument 7 Result of tbe author's ohser- 
rations. What principle ia it absolutely necessary to recogutae* n everf 
moraltlieory? 
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any regard either to our own advantage, or to our 
judgment of the tendency of the deeds. Whenever we 
depart from this great principle, we reduce every moral 
decision to what must primarily be a process of reason- 
ing, ana m which, from the intricate tjalculation of con- 
sequences which necessarily arises, thers can scarcely 
fail to be differences of opinion respecting the tendency 
pf actions, instead of. that absolute conviction which 
the deep importance of the subject renders indispensa- 
ble. It may, farther, be confidently stated as a matter 
of fact, rtiat a conscientious man, in considering an 
action which involves «, point of moral duty, does not 
c^ter upon any such calculation of its consequences. 
He simply asks himself, Is it right? and so decides, 
according to aw impulse within, which he feels to be a 
part of his moral constitution, susceptible of no expla- 
, nation, and not admitting of being referred to any other 
principle. I confess, indeed, that 1 cannot perceive 
how the doctrine of utility, in any of its forms, can be 
reconciled with the principle of moral responsibility. 
For what we commonly call vice and virtue must re- 
solve themselves merely into differences of opinion 
respecting what is rtiost expedient in all its consequen- 
ces; remote and collateral. We have already alluded 
to the considerations which must make this decision 
one of extreme difficulty; and how can we ascribe 
moral guilt to that which, though in vulgar Icmguage 

we may call it^ vice, must very oAen be nothing more 

■ '— " ■ -" ..- 

Ccmteqvence of d«]Airthlg from this prineiplel Can men be expected to 
agrie in any Calculation of the Consequences of actions? Does a consci- 
enttons man m^e afiy stich calculation in esUmating the moral character of 
acUens ^ To what huistMrtue ahd vice resoire themsoAves in all theories 
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than an error in jadgmeat respiting this ultimate 
good?* . . ' 

In regard <o tfw whoile of this important subject, I 
cannot see the necessity for the circuitous mental ope- 
rations which have been made to apply to it; nor can 
I enter into the repugnance, shown by various classes 
of moraUsts> against the belief of a process or a princi- 
ple in our ccmstitution, given us for a guide in oui 
moral relations. It is unnecessary to dispute about its 
name, or even about its origin ; for the former is of no 
importance, and of the latter we know nothing. The 
question relates -simpfy to its existence as it mental 
exercise distinct from any process of reasoning, and the 
only criterion to which the question can be referred, is 
an appeal to the moral feedings of every individual 
Is there not a mental movement or feeling, call it what 
we may, by which we have a perception of aetiona as 
just or unjust, right or wrong; and by which we expe- 
rience shame or remorse respecting our own conduct 
in particular instances) aild indignation against th^ 
c<mduct of others? Every one is conseioue of such a 
jnental exercise; and there are two considerations 
which, I think, mky be-^ferred to as moral fe?ets, 
showing a elear«iid d^jMed difereiwe bn^ween it and 
any simple process of reaseniirg, (1.) I would ask 
whether, in deciding on his conduct^, every Man is i^ 
conscious of ti^O' classes of actions, in regard ta which 
the processes of his mind differ widely from each other 

." — ■ 1. J ' ■' ' i.', ■ ' — ■■ ' ' ^ : .'./*. ' ■ 

Does the author tbiipdt thefn is any valid otjectioyfi ta:.adsnittiQg,|i itistiQ^ 
principle in the constitetipn, by which mml jwlations-ar^ reiqegniaed ? , Hai 
such a pruiciple been objected to. frequeinUy ? Is. its name of janyjgireBt con 
sequence ? Have we .not a dir^ pwBoepiionof the j^ualities df actions a$ 
n^-ht or wrong 7 Is this perceptioa the result pf any process of reaBoning,' 
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In deciding respecting stctions of the one class, he care- 
fully and anxiously deliberates on their tendencies, 
that isy their utility towards himself, or to others whose 
welfare he has in view ; and he reflects on what was 
his conduct in similar ^cases, on former occasions. In 
deciding respecting aetions of the olher class, he enters 
mtono such calculations; he feels an immediate im- 
pression that a /certain course is right, and a certain 
other wrong, without looking a single step into their 
tendencieis. Every one is. oonseious of thisS^ difference 
between acting from a perception of utility, and from 
a f^iin^ of obHgation or a «ense of duty ; and it would 
be difficult "to prove that any perception of titility alone 
everamovints to an actual obligation. (2.) In that 
dass of actions to wluch is pr<?perly applied a ealcula 
tion of utility, we see the most i^aaarkabte difference^ 
IB judgment mfmtfested by men, whom we regard as 
hdding. a high place in respect both of integrity and 
tafen^t Let us take for example the n^asures of politi- 
cal economy^ Aconsdentious statesman feels that he 
is bound to pursue measures calculated to promote the 
good of bis country ; but the. individual measures are 
aftea qucstions'of expediency or utility. And what an 
oulless diversity of judgment do we observe respecting 
Uvem; and how often do we^find m^isures proposed 
by able^meuy as caleuhvted to produce important public 
benefit, which others, of no inferior name, with equal 
confideipK^e condenm ais frivoknis, or even dangerous. 
If there can be such tt diflSerence-of, opinion respecting 

ebst Mosidefatioii showing the dtffiupenee ? Remarks on the difierence 
butweea oidculfttuig^xpediene^aod {^ng moral obligation. Second con- 
MeimtioQ? It tha Jiidenteitt, formed i)y difiMviit men, in reaped to tna 
itilit)f of actiooa, wdform ? .Ilhwtrmtion. 
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one class of ctetions, we eanoot avoid tne unpiressioii 
that there may be similar difief^qes i^peetiiig others, 
wbeneyer the decision is left to a simple process of 
reason; and we cannot bat feel some^ misgivings, as to 
what the state of human society would be, if me&, in 
their moral decisions, w^re kept together by no other 
ties than the speculations of eaph individual respecting 
general utility. In. any such process, we cap see ^no 
provision for that uniformity of feeling required for. the 
class of actions in which are concerned qur. moral de^ 
cisions; and I can see nothing unphildsophical iu tiie 
belief, that the Creator has provided? ta reference io 
these, a part or a proems in ouc moral constituticm, 
which is incapable of imal3n3i]s, but which proves, Sis 
Butler has ternied it, '^ a rule ol right withki, to every 
man who hon^tly attends to it '^ ' v 

To this view of the Subject I would add only 000 
consideration, which alone appears to present an^insuT' 
mountable objection to the doctrine oi utility Iq all itk 
modifications ; namely, diat any corr^K^t ideas of the 
utility of an action can be deriyecl\>nty fwMH experi- 
ence. The study x^f* the princq^leigr of smorality, th^r» 
fore, would consist of a series of observations or 
experiments, by whi^h valid .conciusiiMis- migbf .Br 
ascertained; and ^n. itidividual, entering uppn ij^ 
momentoua question, would require ^her to trust to 
the conclusions of others, or t<J j^aake the observations 
and experiments %r Mmsek In^ th0 fortner <asse, he 

If supposed mUit]^waB4h6 4$Aiidaid of jnoral obUgstiott^ could tinero^fit- 
aniformity- amotig m^ in vespeat to ^oml tnith 1 Tb^^fttttligr^s^coiicliigiQii 1 
An msurmoiiDtable objection to th|sdc»ctrii^ of atility 1 On %w ihtnrj whit 
would be the nature of tbe studj of noomk? t>H&B9l^ ia «rbich «aeatiMli^ 
nduaJ student would be pkujsd? , . 
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could not fail to perceive the preearious nature of the 
basis on which he was receiving principles of such 
weighty importance. He could not fail to remark, 
that, in otj^er sciences,' unsound and premature deduc- 
tions had been brought^for ward, even on high authori- 
ty, and allowed to usurp the place of truth. How is 
he to be satisfied, that, in this highest of all inquiries, 
similar errors had not been committed ? To avoid such 
uncertainty, he may resolve ta make the observations 
or experiments for himself and to trust only to his own 
conclusions. But here he is met by another difficulty 
of appalling magnitude. For a lifetime may not suffice 
toi)ring the experiments to a close; and, during this, 
he must remain in the same uncertainty on the great 
principles of morals, as respecting the periods of a 
comet, which^ having been seen for a day, darts off 
into its eccentric orbit^ and may not return for a centu- 
ry. How" can it accord wiUi our convictions of the 
wisdom of Him who made us, that he should have 
made us thus? 

Tiie foundation of all these theories of morcds^ then, 
seoms to be the impression, that there is tK)thing right 
or wrong, just or unjust, in itself; but that our ideas of 
right and wrong, justice and injustice, arise either from 
actual law or mutual compact, or from our view of the 
tendencies of actions. Another modification of these 
theories, liable, as it is sometimes stated, to similar 
objection, ascribes the origin of right and wrong direct- 

Diffioatty m the way of our taking the results of the observations of others l 
Difficulty IB the way of each man's making the observations himself? Erro- 
neoita firandation of ail the theories of morals thus fsr adverted to 7 Ano- 
ther theory 7 

17 
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ly to the will of the Oeity, and hplds tbsit there is 
nothing wrong ^hicfa might nc4iiaTe been d^t, if h^ 
had so ordained it 

By the iUkmutftbyity ei mofal 4i^neti(ni^ a» oppo^ 
ed to these theories, ive Bieaiif'thai'tbare are certain 
actions which are immatablyrigfa^, and>whidi -we at« 
bonnd hi duty to perfonB^ aad certam itotitms which 
are immutably ^irrong, apart MtA aliyb^iereonside- 
ration "whateirer; and that an absetote cc^tric^m of 
this Is fixed up^i Uff iatb0 moral piimzi^e ot; con- 
science, independently of knowledge dcarived*^rom any 
other source respecting duo will or laws of ^e Almigk* 
ty. This important dislincUoQ has been sometimes 
not unaptly exprossed by saying of soch a^ioes, not 
that they are ng^t beoatisrthe Ddty^liaseomiQanded 
them, but that tie harccnuBmnded tbeai becs^se^ihey 
are right* By this system, Aerefore, which re]fen§ o«r 
moral impife^ions to the snjhreme authority of ccfOf 
science, a prineiple is disclosed, which, indep^idently 
even of revelation, not only establish^ an absdluto 
conviction of the laws of om^I rectitude^ but leadte us 
to the impr^^n of ndoral respcmsbilil^ sdsd a moral 
Governor; aid,* asr iitimediately flowing from this, a 
state of future retribotioai. We liave aJj^eady shown 
this to acecm) with the declarations of the sacred wii« 
tings, and it is evictesidy 4he onlysystem on #hich we 
can account for thdt imifbfmity of mwal ^ sentiment 
which is absolutely required for die havmonies of 
- ^^- ■^- -"— --■'" 

What imptied in the inuiMitHbUitr t>f morii di tf^ ia ction s m» maintttiiicd by 
the author 7 Mdde hi -wMch this inmiitability -faas baea aamttutum exi- 
pressed? Results of thisjysiem?. PheoomsDoiL yifadb, eaa be accoP«ited 
for only on this view ? 
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society. For it is, in fact, on a conviction of tids feel« 
ing in^ourselves, and of the existence of a similar and 
universal principle in others, that is founded all the 
mutual cou^dence wbioh ki^ps mankind together. It 
i^ this reciprocity oC moral feeling that proves a con* 
stant check upon, the conduct of men in the daily 
transactions of life; but^ to aas\srex this purpose, there 
is evidently required an impression of its uniformity, 
or a conviction that the actions which we disapprove 
in others, will be coadenuied in us by the unanimous 
decision 4>{ other men* It is equally clear that we have 
no such impression of a uniformity of sentiment or any 
other subject, except on those refe^ble to the class of 
first truths;, and this immediately indicates a marked 
distinction between our moral impressions, and any of 
those conclusions at which we arrive by a process of 
the understanding. It is clear, al^o, that this uniformi* 
ty can arise from no system, which either refers us 
directly to the will of God, or is liable to be affected 
by the differences which may exist in th^ judgment, 
the moral 'taste, the personal feelings, or the interests 
of different individuals. It must be, in itself, fixed 
and immutalde, conveying an absolute conviction 
which admits of no doubt, and no difference of opinions 
Such is the great principle of conscience. However its 
wamings^nay be neglected, and its influenee obscured 
by passion and moral degradation, it still asserts its 
claim tp govern the whole man. " Had it strength," 
says Butler, "as it had right; had it power, as it had 

Evidence that the standard of right and ^frong is universal 7 Have we 
•oy such impression -of such a uniformity of sentiment among men on any 
ither subjects 7 — ^in respect to what class of truths 7 Inference from this 1 
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manifest authority, it waiild absolutely govern the 
world." 

In opposition to ihis belief of a uniformi|y' of moral 
feeling, mu<di importance has been attached to the 
practices of certain ancient and some barbarous na- 
tions, as the encouragement of theft iu Sparta, and the 
exposure of the aged among certain tribes in India. 
Such instances prove no diversity of moral feeling; but 
a difference of practice, arisitig from certain specia^ies, 
real or supposed, by which, in the particular cases, the 
influence of the primary moral feeling is, for the time, 
set aside. It is of no importance to the argument, 
whether the disturbing principle thus operating be the 
result of an absurd local policy or a barbarous supersti- 
tion. It is enough that We see a principle^ which, in 
point of fact, does thus operate, suspending, in the 
particular instances, the primary moral impression. It 
was not that, in Sparta, ^ere was any. absence of 
the usual moral feeling in regard to theft in the ab- 
stract, but . that the cultivation of habits: of activity 
and enterprise, which arose frdm the practice, was 
considered as a national object of the highest impor- 
tance, in a small and warlike state, surrounded by 
powerful enemies. It is precisely in the same manner 
that, in individual conduct, a man may be ftiisled by 
passion or by interest to do things which his sober 
judgment condemns. In doing so, there is no want of 

Butler's remark upon the poorer of conscience 7 Whatargoment has been 
adduced gainst this view 7 Do these instances really prove a diversity of 
moral feeling? Explanation of them? Was it really theft itself which wa« 
approved by the Spartans 7 What was the real object of their approbatioi 
and encouragement 7 Similar examples in common life 7 
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the ordinary moral feeling which influences other men ; 
but he has brought himself to violate this feeling, for 
certain purposes which hfe finds to be highly desirable; 
and then, probably, seeks to defend his conduct to the 
satisfaction of his own mind, and of the minds of 
others* He has a distinct perception of what is right, 
while he does what is wrong-. There are numerous 
facts which illustrate the same principle, and show the 
recognition of correct moral feelings, even in those who 
habitually and daringly violate them; — as the laws 
of *honor and honesty which robbers observe towards 
each other, and the remarkable fidelity of smugglers 
towards their associates. In sontie of the tribes in the 
South seas, also, most remarkable for their dishonesty, 
it was found, that while they encouraged each other in 
pillaging strangers, theft was most severely punished 
among themselves. Need I farther refer, on this sub- 
ject, to the line of argument adopted in the great ques- 
tion of slavery. It is directed to the palliating circum- 
stances in the actual state of slavery, not to a broad 
defence of slavery itself. Its object is to show, that 
slavery, under all its present circumstances, may be 
reconciled with the principles of humanity and justice: 
no attempt is ever made to prove, that it is consistent 
with these principles to tear a human being from his 
country and his kindred, and make him a slave.* 
On this subject we are sometimes triumphantly 

* See this subject eloquently argued in Dr. Chalmers* Bridgewatei Trea- 
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asked, Where is the conscifenee of the inquisitor? as if 
the moral condition of such an individual incontestably 
proved, that there can be no such power as We consider 
conscience to be. But I think it cannot be doubted, 
that, as in the more common cases which tiav^ been 
mentioned, the conscience of the inquisitor comes 
gradually to be accommodated to the circumstances in 
which he has voluntarily placed himself. This re- 
markable moral process lias been repeatedly referred 
to. It may originate in various catises. It may arise 
from passion, or an ili-regnlated state of the desires or 
affections of the mind; it may arise from motives of 
interest, leading a man by small and gradual steps into 
actions which his sober judgijient condemns; or false 
opinions, howeter received^ may be allowed to fasten 
on the mind, until, from want of candid examination, 
they come to be invested Vith the authority of truth. 
In the moral process which follows, each single step is 
slight, and its influence almibst imperceptible] but this 
influence isr perpetuated, and gains strength ip eaoh 
succeeding step, tmtjl the result is a total derangement 
of liie moral harmony of the mind. 

It remains only that we briefly notice thesystem of 
Dr. Adam &nith, tsonmwnJy called the theory of Syiii- 
pathy. According to/ this ingenious Writer,' it is requir- 
ed for our moral sftntiments respecting an action, that 
we enter into tliefedi^igs both of the agent, and of him 
to whom ^he action relates. If we sympathize wifli 

Case of supposed difficulty 7 Author's; explanation of the moral state of 
the inquisitor? Vanous Ways in which this process of moral deterioration 
may originate"? Manner in which such a phicess goes ovlI One remamin| 
theory to be noticed ; whose 7 How designated 7 
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the feelt^s aod inletitions of the agent, ^i^ approve of 
bis ooaductas ri^t; if not, we consider it as wrong. 
If, in the inj^vidual to whom the action refers, we 
sympathize with a feeling of gratitude, we regard the 
agent as worthy of praise; if with a feeling of resent- 
ment, the contrary. We thus observe our feelings 
respecting the conduct of others, in causes in which we 
are not personally ooncerned, then apply these rules to 
jourselves, ^nd thijs. judge of our own conducts This 
very obvious statement, however, of what every man 
feels, does, not supply the place of a fundamental rule 
of right and wrong; and indeed Dr. jSmith does not 
appear; ta contend that it does so. It applies only to 
the application of a piiticiple, not to the origin of it. 
Our sympathy can never be supposed tn constitute an 
action right or wrong; but it enables us to apply to 
individual cases a principle of right and wrong derived 
from another source^; and to dear our judgment in 
doing so from the blinding influence df those seliish 
feelings by which w» are so apt to be misled when we 
apply it directly ti> ourselves. In estimating our own 
conduct, we then apply to it those conehisiohs which 
we have made with regard to the conduct of others ; or 
we iip^gine others applying the same process in- regard 
to us, and consider how our conduct would appear to 
an impartial observer, 

Thisi, however, is a most important principle in re- 
gard tox>ur xtHXPBl decisions,— ^namely, the process by 

Explaiii iMs thebrf. Hemarkd of t% atitlior on this theory? Can oui 
tymp&hy eter constitnte an action right or wrong ? What is its trae pro- 
yfnoe ? Mportuit pfocess of mind ansing from these principles 7 
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which we view an action, or a course of conduct, in 
another, and then apply the decision to ourselves 
V\ hen the power of moral judgment is obscured or 
deadened in regard to our own conduct, by self-love or 
deranged moral habits, all the correctness of judgment 
is often preserved respecting the actions of ^others. It 
is thus that men are led on by interest or passion into 
courses of action, which, if viewe4 calmly and dispas- 
sionately, they would not deliberately defend even in 
themselves, and which, when viewed in others, they 
promptly condemn. This principle is beautifully illus- 
trated in the sacred writings^ when the prophet went 
to the king of Israel, and laid before him the hypotheti- 
cal case of a rich man, who had committed an act of 
gross and unfeeling injustice against a poor neighbor. 
The monarch was instantly roused to indignation, and 
pronounced a sentence of severe but righteous ven- 
geance against the oppressor, when the prophet turned 
upon him with the solemn denunciation, "Thou art 
the man." His moral feeling in regard to his own 
conduct was dead( but his power of correct moral de- 
cision when applied to another was undiminished/ 

In regard to the whole of this subject, an important , 
distinction is to be made between the fundamental 
principle from which actions derive their character of 
right and wroiJg, and the application of reason in judg- 
ing of their tendencies. Before concluding this part 
of the subject, therefore, we'havc t6 add a very few 

Which remains longest unkRpau^d, a correct moral jndgmrait m respect 
to our own copduct, or in respect to that of others ? Int^restmg a|qi>eal ts 
this principle in the Scriptures ? Who were 'the pieties in this caw ? Fm- 
^a mental distincti<m to be made in^coosidering tliis whole subject 7 
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observations on the influence exerted on our moral 
decisions by reason; always however in subserviency 
to the great principle of conscience. The office of rea- 
son appears 10 be, in the prst place, to judge of the 
expediency, propriety,* and consequences of actions, 
which do not involve any feding of moral duty. In 
regard to the aflections, again, a process^ of reason is 
often necessary, not only respecting the best mode of 
exercising them, but also, in many cases, in deciding 
whether we shall exercise them at all. Thus, we may 
feel compassion in a particular instance, but perceive 
the individual to be so unworthy, that what we could 
do would be of. no benefit to him. In such a case we 
may feel it to be a matter not only of prudence, but of 
duty, to resist the affection, and to reserve the aid we 
have to bestow for persons more deserving. 

In cases in which an impression of moral duty is 
concerned, an exercise of reason is still, in many in- 
stances, necessary, for enabling us to adapt our means 
to the end which we desire to accomplish. We may 
feel an anxiouis wish to promote the interest or relieve 
the distress of another, or to perform some high and 
important duty, but call reason to our aid respecting 
the most effectual and the most judicious means of 
doing sd. Conscience, fn such cases, produces the 
intention, reason suggests the means; and it is familiar 
to every one that these do not always harmonize. 
Thus a man may be sounid in his intentions, who errs 
in judgment respecting the means for carrying them 

Has the realon any important influence ih our moral decisions ? What is 
primarily its office ? Its office in regard to the affections ? Example. Ano- 
ther point in res^^ect to which exercise of reason is necessary ? Example 
illustrating this ? 
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into effect. In siich cases, we attach our fjbeiing Qt 
moral approbation to the intention only; we say the 
man meant well, but erred in judgment: and to this 
error we affix no feeling of moVal disapprofoatioa, \ui« 
less, perhaps, in some cases, we may blame him for 
acting precipitately on hispwn jm^^ment^ instead of 
taking the advice of those 4uaHfied to direct him. We 
expect such a man to acquire wisdom from experienoe, 
by observing the deficiency of his judgment in refe- 
rence to his intentions; and, gi future instal^e^ to 
learn to take advice. There, are other circumslancef 
in which an exercise of reason is frequently brought 
into action in regard to moral decision$t-^s in some 
cases in which one duty appears, to interfere 4ri\h 
another; likewise in judging whether, in particular 
instances, any rule of, duty is concerned, or wheth^ 
we are at Uberty to take up the case simply as one 
of expediency or utility. In making their decisions 4b 
doubtful cases, of this description, we observe great 
differences in the habits of judging in different indi- 
viduals. One shows the most minute s^d scrupuloid 
anxiety to discover whether the case involyes any 
principle of duty, and a similar anxiety in actiqg 
suitably when he has discovered it. Thisi is what we 
call a strictly conscientious man. Another, who sb^ws 
no want^ of a proper sense -of duty when, the . line is 
clearly drawn, has less anxiety in such cas^ ^is tbesoi 
and may sacrifice minut^ pr doubtful points- to some 
other feeling, as self-iqterest, or even friendship, where 

Distincticn between the intentions and the meajis of affecting theml 
Which of these is alone the object of moral dis|ipprobation ? . Otlier circum 
stances in which an exercise of the reason is n^essar^ ? > Different habiti 
of judging? 
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the former indiviclual might have discovered a princi- 
ple of duty. 

Reason is also concerned in judging of a description 
of crises, in which a modification of moral feeling arises 
from the coa^)lexity of actions, or, in other words, 
from the circumstances in ^hksh the individual is 
placed. This may be^ illustrated by the difference of 
moral sentiment which we attach to the act of taking 
away the life of another, when this is done by an in- 
dividual under th©[ impulse of revenge, by the same 
individual in self-defence, or by a judge in the dis- 
charge of his^ public duty. 

There is still another office frequently assigned to 
rea^n in- moral decisions, — :as when we speak of a 
man acting upon reasen as opposed to passion. This 
however is, correctly speaking, only a different use of 
the term ; and it means that he acts upon a calm con- 
sideration of the motives by which be ou^t to be in- 
fluenced, instead of being hurried away by a desire or 
an affection which has been allowed to usurp undue 
Influence. ' 

The- important distinction, tfeerefore^. . which these 
observations: have been intended to Ulusfrate, may be 
briefly r€icapitulat«d in the following manner* Our 
impression of the aifpect of actions, 6us right or wrong, 
is o<Hiveyed by a- principle in the Jauman mind entirely 
distinct irpm a simple -exercise- of reason; and the stand- 
ard of moral rectitude derived from this source is, in 

Exercise qf reason in respect to complex actions ? Does the character of 
Bu act depend upon the circumstances attending it ? Illustrations. Another 
office frequen% assigned to reason ? Recapitulation of the great distinc 
kion brought forward in this discussion ? 
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its own natujre, fixed and hnmittable. But there are 
many cases in which an exercise of reason may be 
employed in referring particular actions to this stan- 
dard, or trying them, as it were, by means of it. An^ 
such m^ital process, however, is only to be considered 
as a kind of test appli^ to individual instances, and 
must not be confounded with the standard to which it 
is the office of this test to refer them. Right or virtu- 
ous conduct does, in point of fact, contribute to general 
ulTtity, as well as to the advantage of the individual, 
in the true and extended sense of that tenii, and these 
tendencies are perceived by reason. But it is n^her 
of these that constitutes it right. This is founded en- 
tirely on a different principle, — the immutable rule of 
moral rectitude ; it is perceived by a different part of 
our cmistitution, — the moral princij^e, or conscience; 
and, by the operation of this principle, we pronounce 
it right, without any reference to its consequences 
either to ourselves or others. - 

I cannot perceive what is gained by those who refer 
our moral decisions to a process of reason or judgment 
alone. Fqr by judgment, in the- ordinary ahd recog- 
nised acceptation of the term, I can uliderstand nothing 
more than a power of cooiparing two or more facts or 
impressions together, and tracing their ifelationiS. When 
we apply such a mental process to a question of morals, 
it can amount to nothing more than a -comparison of 
our conduct with some standard. If those who hold 

Is Tirtuous conduct, in point of fact, conducive to utility ? Is this utiKty 
what constitutes it virtuous conduct ? Upon what is this founded ? and how 
ff it perceived ? Nature and province of the judgment ? 
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the doctrine referred to mean jtfiy thing more than this, 
if they allow the mind a power of moral decision inde- 
pendently of any sach standard, then this is precisely 
what we mean by conscience, and the controversy re- 
solves itself, like not a few that have gone before it, 
into a dispute about a name. If they do not allow tlie 
mind such a power, it then becomes them to say, what 
is the standard by which its moral judgments are to be 
foriped, and whence is it derived. It appears, I think, 
distinctly, that it can be derived only from one of. two 
sources. It must either be received through divine 
revelation; or it must be the result of our speculations 
respecting utility, in one or other of the forms in which 
that doctrine is presented to us. There does not ap- 
pear to be any middle course ; and accordingly, some 
late writers, who reject the latter system, while they 
do Hot admit the authority^ of conscience, seem to refer 
our moral impressions efttiriely to the will of the Deity 
as made known to us by revelation. I have formerly 
stated what seem to me to be insuperable objections to 
this doctrine: It appears, indeed, to be distinctly op- 
posed by the very words of Scripture, which clearly 
recognise a power> or a process in the mind, by which 
" those who ^re without law," that is, without a reve- 
lation,, " are a law unto themselves, their consciences 
bearing witness, and their thoughts accusing or else 
excusing one another." 

Whal can it amount to when applied to a question of morals? Must 
there not ffe necessarily a standard to which the judgment cau refer moral 
actions ? Prom what two sources only can such a standard be derived, if not 
fimiished by a moral sense 1 What difficulty in the way of supposing thai 
He Scriptures themselves furnish this standard ? 

18 
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J 2-— OF lUE HARMONY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS.^ 

On^ whatever system we may consider the moral 
feelings, we peroeire Aat there are yarious classes of 
them, each answering a special purpose, in 'our rela- 
tions as accountable beings. Some of them, we have 
seen, refer to objects of desh-e, the attainment of which 
appears likely to bring satisfaction. Others lead us to 
those relations which we bear to our fellow-men. A 
third class, which remains to be considered, calls our 
attention to the relation in which We stand to the 
moral governor of the imi verse, and to a certaili regu- 
lation of the inoral feeBugs arising out of this relation. 
But there is still another inquiry of the deepest interest, 
connected 'with this subject, namely; regarding the 
harmony or principle of arrangement, which these va- 
rious classes of moral emotions ought to bear towards 
each other, 'f'hey alt form parts of our constitirtion, 
and deserve a certain degree of attention, ^hich itiust 
be carefully adapted to the relative importance of each ; 
and the correct adjustment of this harmony is one of 
the objects to be answered, by thfe moral principle^ 
combined with a sound exefcise of judgment. The 
rules whicH apply to it may be stated in the following 
manner. 

When we consider man as an immortal being, pass- 
ing through a course of discipline to anoth^ §tate of 
existence, it is obvious that his highest eonsfSeration 
is his own moral condition, and the aspect in which he 

Various classes of moral fee!&gs ? Three great clasies? WlLaltiMittily 
bow arises, connoeted with this subject f ' 
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stands towards the Deity. In immediate connection 
with thk first of ull concerns are the great and general 
principles' of justice and reraeily, as referring to our 
eonnection with all ^mankind, and a class of private 
responsibiitties which pecxiiiarly regatd each ii^ividual 
in Ids domestic reiat^cms; such as the duties of childreh 
to their par^its, and paxeirls U> theip^ children ; — the 
tatter, particularly, presenting a class of the moat 
si^emn kind, as it embraces the concerns of the present 
life, and of that which is to come. Then foUow^the 
duties of benevol^ioe, friendship, and patriotism ; after 
these, the ordinary aTocations of life, as the acqui^tion 
of knowledge and ttie {mrsuits of business; and final* 
ly, tfiose peissonal recreations and enjoyments, which, 
when kept in their proper place, are le^timate and n^ 
.ceasary to every bum^ being. These are all prop^" 
and laudable, provided ibjay e^re kept in a proper sub^ 
serviency to each othen But the important conside- 
ration is, that a man may be acting unworthily of his 
moral namre, when he devotes himself to any one of 
diem in a lenanner which encroaches upon the harmcmy 
of the whole. 

To b^n ^th the lowe«^ of them ; it is unnecessary 
to sta^e how dnis remark applies to die man whose life 
is devoted to pursuits which rank no higher than rer 
creation or amuseoa^Eit. It must be obvioiis to every 
one of abe smalledt degree of reflection, that such a 
man is living only for the present life. What capnot 

The first ^d highest object of consideilitioii for man, in respect to hia 
morrfl du»ies 7 Great class of moral duties coming in immediate connection 
with this 7 Class of private responsibilities coming next 7 What clats fol- 
*owatheae7 The last class 7 Obligation in respect to them all taken u 
oooneotioii 7 ESzample of undue ktetest m one class of these duties 7 
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be denied of mere amusement, must also be admitted 
respecting a life of business, however important in 
themselves the concerns may be which engross the 
mind. They still refer pnly to present thk^gs, and 
carry not the thoughts beyond the moment w^ieh 
bounds the period of moral discipline. Even the en- 
gagements of benevolence and public usefulness, esti- 
mable as they are, may be allowed to usurp an im- 
proper place ; and they do so, if they withdraw the 
attention from responsibiliti^ and duties which belong 
more particularly to ourselves as individuals,— such 
as the duties of parents and of children, — ^and the other 
claims which arise out of the relations of domestic life. 
Finally, it is ever to be kept in mind^ that no engage- 
ments^f any description must be allowed to interfere 
* with obligations of the highest i^terest to every man, — 
those which rekte to his own moral condition, in the 
sight of him who Is now his witness, and will soon be 
his Judge. Prom want of due att^tion to this con- 
sideration,' year after year glides over us, and- life 
hastens to its close, amid cares and toils and anxieties 
which relate only to the present world. Thus feme 
may be acquired, or wealth acc\imulated ; or, after a 
laborious ascent, a man may;4iave giained the< height 
of ambition, when the truth bursts upon him that life 
is nearly over, while its great business is y^t to begin, 
— ^the preparation of the moral heing for an eternal ex- 
istence. 



Character and condition of such a man"? Can aiiy of the higher classet 
of duties usurp an improper place? How may the duties of benevolence d« 
this ? General principle in relation to the ascendency of religious duty 1 
Condition and prospects of the man w^o neglects his reiigiptts duty ? 
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It is seareely necessary to add, on the other hand, 
that attention to this first of all concerns must not be 
allowed to estrange the mind from the various duties 
and responsibilities of active life. It is only, indeed, 
when the conduct is regulated by partial and unsound 
motives, that some of these IPbject^ of attention are 
allowed to usurp the place of others. He who acts, 
not from the high principles of moral duty, but from a 
desire of notoriety, or the applause of men, may devote 
himself to mueh benevolence and usefulness of a public 
and ostensible kind *, while he neglects duties of a high- 
er, though more private nature^ and overlooks entirely, 
it may be, his own moral condition. The ascetic, on 
the contrary, shuts himself up in his cell, and imagines 
that he pleases God by meditation and voluntary aus- 
terities. But this is not the part of him who truly feels 
his varied relations, and correctly estimates his true 
responsibilities. It is striking, jilso, to remark, how 
the highest principles lead to a character of harmony 
and con^steney, which all inferior motives fail entirely 
in producing. The man, who estimates most deeply 
and correctly his own m6ral relations to an ever-present 
and presiding Deity, will also feel his way through the 
various duties qf life, with a degree of attention adapt- 
ed to each of them. I|i the retirements of domestic 
life, he is found in the anxious^ discharge of the high 
responsibilities which arise out of its relations. He is 
found in the path of private benevolence and public 
usefulness, manifesting the kind and brotherly interest 

Cttution on th« otbcr hand? In what case only h Uwie danger of this 1 
Oifeience- between the higher and- the inferior prinoiplea of actioni in reapect 
u> the character which they tend to finrn ? . 
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of one who acts on th« paresi of all motives^ — the love 
of Qod, and a principle of devDtedi^89 to fai3 service. 
Whether exposed to the view erf his fellow-men» or 
seen only by Him who seeth in seccet, bis condu<^ is 
the teflde; for the parhfttipUs on which he^a<^ Imi^, ia 
both situations, equal i^ii^Bnce. Ia t)^ ordinary con* 
ceras of- life, the power of these pdncipIeB is equally 
obvious. Whether he engage in itd busii^ss^^or par* 
take of its enjoyments; tirhether he enomnter its diffi- 
culties, or meet its pains, dtsappoiatnients, and sorrows; 
he walks through the whdl^ with the calm dignity of 
one who views all the everrts^ of the present life in Aeii 
immolate reference to a life whkh is to* come. 

The 4iigh conststeney of chataeter, .which rescdts 
fVom this regulated cdnditioii of the moral facings, 
tends thus to promote a due attention to the various 
tesp(»isibilit!es connected with die ibituftiion in whick 
the individual is placed. It does^, ^by leading him, 
with anxious conmderation, to feel his way throush 
these requifeon^Qts, and ta recognise the supreme au- 
thority of ccHisG!ieno9 over bis whole mc^al system. It 
does so, especicdly, by habitually mising^ his views to 
the eternal One, who is the witness of. all bis conduct, 
and to wbom be is respon^Ue for his actiohsia- each 
relaticm of life. It thus tends to preserve him &dm till 
those partial imd inconsistent eouk^se^, into wbkdi men 
are led by the mere^ desire af apfMr(*a|ioii, or love of 



Effect of teligidiDg principle <Mi Che conduct and chanuster? its infliieiioe 
on the onbnsry panuitB of iife 7 Efltet *f thb ipoi|aM(eBief of rtocwtmr 1 
Two ways by which it prrtdvoea. these <c£ict8 1 Prom wh<l daBgws dm§ it 
lefendmen? » *- ' 
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distinction, or by any other of those infi»rior motives 
which are reaHy resolvable into jself-love. 

Such nnifbnoity of moral feeling is equally opposed 
to another distortion of pbaiacter, not less at variance 
with a sound condition of 4he mind* This is what may 
be called religious pretension, showing itself by much 
zeal for particular opinions and certain external ob- 
• servances, while there is no corresponding influence 
upon the moral feehngs and Uie character. The truths 
which for9i the great object of religious beKef are of so 
momentous a kind, that, when they are really believed, 
they cannot fail to produce effects of the most decided 
and most extensive nature; and where this infiuence 
is not steadily exhibited^ there is ^ fatal qrror in the 
moral economy, — there'is. either self-deceptio^ or an 
intention to deceive others. From such' inconsistency 
oi chaj^acter arises an evil, which has a most injurious 
influence upon two descriptions of p^sons. Those of 
one class are led t6 assigix an undue importance to the 
j^ofession of a peculiar creed and the mere extemala 
<ff religion^*— to; CfflPlain observasices which are ccmsider- 
ad as characteristic of a particidar party, and to absti- 
nence from certain indulgences or puitsuits which that 
party disapprove. Those of the other class, finding, 
in many instances, m^ch ze^ ix these peculiarities, 
without a state of moral feeling adapted to the truths 
whioh are pro&ased, are apt to ccmsider the ^hole as 
either "pretenbe «r deluiAcm. ^ 

Another faulty traif to which this Tiarmppy of character is opposed ? The 
gemdne infiuence of religious truth f W^n this effect is not produced how 
mnstVe account for it ? Two classes of persona injuriottsly affected hy this 
m^bftslfteiicy of character ? 
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In their mutual error there is to both matter of im- 
portant warning. It becomes the latter to beware, lest, 
misled by the failings of weak or inconsistent men, 
they withdraw their attention from^ truths of sfiolemn 
import to themselves as moral beings. There may be 
much pretension where there is no real feeling; but are 
tliey from this entitled to infer, ther^ is not a reality in 
that which these pretenders counterfeit] By a slight 
gilding, articles of trifling value are made to assume 
the appearance of gold; but would it be reasonable to 
contend, that there are no articles of intrinsic worth 
which these are made to imitate ? Hie fair induction 
is, in both instances, the opposite. Were daere no.such 
articles of pure gold, this ingenuity would not be em- 
ployedjtt fabricating base imitations; and the hypocrite 
would not assume qualitiea he does not possess, were 
there not real virtues, from a resemblance to which he 
hopes to procure for his ^character that ostensible value 
which may enable it to deceive. But let those who 
have detected this deception beware <^ founding upon 
it conclusions which it does not wammt. They have 
not found the reality here, but there is not the less a 
pure and high standard which claims their utmost re- 
gard. If they search "for it cither among inconsistent 
or among designmg men, they seek the living among 
the dead. Let them contemplate it especially as it is 
displayed in the character of the Messiah : in him it 

was exhibited in a manher whfch demands the imita- 

# — , 

Caution to be giTen to the latter? Is the eiostence of the ooonterfeit aoy 
proof that there is no reality? The author's iUiistratioa . of this subject? 
What is in fact the fair inference from the existence of a, cooifterfeit ? False 
conclusion founded upon the discovery of such deception ? Where wn m 
to look for the real standard of xnoral excellence ? 
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I 

tion of every rational man, while it challengee the cor- 
dial assent of the most acute understanding, that this 
IS the perfection of a moral being 

On the other hand, let. those, who j cofess to be in- 
fluenced by theJiighest of all motives, jtudy to exhibit 
their habitual influence in a couFistent uniformity of. 
the whole character. It is easy to acquire a peculiar 
phraseology, to show much zeal for i)eculiar opinions, 
and rigid attention to peculiar obsez-vrnces; and, among 
a party, it is not difficult to procure a name, by con- 
demning certain other compliances which by them are 
technically styled the rhaniiers ol 'he world. But all 
this, it is evident, may be assu-r^d; it may be, and 
probably often is, no bettei *ian a name; it often 
amounts to notliing niore than substituting H^e kind 
if excitement for another, while the moral being con- 
mues unchanged. True religion is seated in the heart, 
and sends out from theiice a purifying influence over 
the whole character. In*" its essential nature it is a 
contest within, open only to the eye of Him who seeth 
\n secret. It seeks not, therefore, the applause of men ; 
and it shrinks from that spurious religionism whose 
prominent characters are talk, and pretension, and ex- 
ternal observance, often accompanied by uncharitable 
censure. Like its divine pattern,it i^ meek arid lowly, 
*it is pure and peaceablB, gentle and easy to be en- 
treated, full of merey and of good fruits, without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrisy." It aims not at an 
ostentatious display of principles, but at a steady exhi- 

CautioBtothe other class? Ease with which the semblance of religion 
nay be assumed ? The ttue seat, and the proper influence of real reUgiou 7^ 
[tfl characteristics as described in the Scriptures ? 
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f 

bition of fruits, daalities whidi it cultivates witk es- 
pecial care, are humility, and charity, and mercy, the 
mortification of every selfish passion, aiid the depial 
of every selfish indulgence. When thus ^exhibited in 
its true and genuine characters, it commands the re- 
«8pect of every sotlnd understanding, and challenges the 
assent of all to its reality and its truth, as the highest 
principle thai can regulate the conduct of a. moral 
being. 

Thn tmts of character which it taods to fona? 



PART III. 



OF* THE MORAL RELATION OF MAN 
TOWARDS THE DEITY. 



The healthy state of a moral being is i^rikingly refer- 
red, in the sacred writings, to three great hea*, — jus- 
tice, benevolence, Und a conformity of the moral feelings 
to a reverential sense of the presence and perfections of 
the Deity; **to do justly, to loVe mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God." The two former of these 
consider^ons lead y;s to the duties wl ich a mar owes 
to his fellow^men; the latter calls our attention 4d that 
homage of the mind shd of the heart which he owes 
peculiarly to God. For the duties^ of the forme; class 
we areequally responsible to him, as the moral g^-'Vern- 
or of the universe, but their in^mediate reference is to 
our connections with other men; tho§e of the latter 
class respect our jplation to the Deity himself, and 
consequently consist, in a great measure, in the purity 
and devotednibss of the mind. In human systems of 

Recapitulate the general plan of this work as given at the commencement 
What branch of it comes now to be treated of? Three great heads to whici 
moral duty is referred in the Scriptures ? 
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ethics, attention has b^en chiefly directed to tfie obliga- 
tions of social and relative morality; bat the two classes 
are closely associated in the sacred writings; ahd the 
sound condition of the moral feelings is pointed out as 
that acquirement which, along with a corresponding 
integrity of chauracter, qualifies man, in an especial 
manner, for intercourse wi^ the Deity. " Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who shall stand in 
his holy place? He^that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart, who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor 
sworn deceitfully." "Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God." 

Such declarations challenge the assent and absolute 
conviction of every sound understanding. Are we, as 
responsible creatures, placed in immediate relation to a 
great moral governor, a being of infinite purity and 
boundless perfections? is the structure of our bodies, 
and the still more wonderful fabric of our minds, alike 
the work of his hand? then it is impossible to put away 
from us the impression, that each movement of these 
minds must be fully exposed to his inspection. It is 
. equally impossible to repeLfrom us the solemn truth, 
that it is by the de.<?ires, the feelings, and the motives 
of action which exi^t there, that our condition is to.be 
estimated in his sight; and that a man, whose conduct 
to his fellow-riien does not violate propriety and justice, 
may be in a state of irioral degradation in the eyes of 
him whoseeth in secret; "for," says the sacred writer, 

To which of these heads has the attention been chiefly directed in humai 
treauses ? View which the Bible takes of the subject. ^uotatioDS 7 Con- 
sidcratimis showing the reasonableness of this 1 
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"ma« looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh cm the heart." 

There cannot, therefore, be an inquiry of more in- 
tense interest^ th^n whsit is thai condition of the heart 
and of the mind which every taan ought to se^k after, 
when he Considers himself as exposed to the continual 
inspection of the Ahnighty. It may, perhai^, be brief-^ 
ly referred to the fQll<>wi![ig beads. , 

« 

i. A habitual effcwrt to cultivate a sense of the divine 
presence, and ft habitual desire to have the whole 
moral condition regulated by this impression. It im- 
phes, therefore, sacred respect to the character of the 
Deity, and is opposed to every kind of profaneness, or 
aught by which <me plight weaken, in himself or 
others, the reverential feeling due towards Uie charac- 
ter, and even the ^ame of the Almighty. This must 
be extended not to the outward conduct alone, but to 
the desires «ind' affections of the heart. ^ There is a state 
of mind, formerly referred to, in which a desire, which 
the moral feelings disapprove, naay not be followed by 
volition; while the desire is still indul^d, and the 
mind is allowed t9 chmsh it with, some feeling of re- 
gret, or even to luxuriate with a seni^ of pleasure in 
the imaginary gratification. In the same manner, a 
malevolent adection to our fellow-men may be checked 
from producing injurious conduct, while the feeling 
still rankles ia A^ heart, in the form of .envy or hatred. 
These mental conditions, while they are widely rft va- 

Gceat and ^nportant inquiry arising from this view of the snhject 7 First 
great duty 7 How much is implied in a constslnt sense of tiie divine pre- 
tence 7 Can the soul be in a state of goilt, while there is no outwaid goUty 
teUan? How7 

19 
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nance with the healthy state of a rational and reapon- 
• sible being, must be regarded by the Deity as consti- 
tuting moral guilt and moral degradation. Nor is it 
only on the miud which cherishes malevolent passions 
and impure desires and imaginations, that the Holy 
Cne must look with a feeling of condemnation. There 
may be another mental condition, in which the thoughts 
and desires are directed to transient and frivolous ob* 
lects, and thus run to waste amid the trifles of tha 
passing hour, without any feeling of the truths and 
motives which demand the attention of moral beings. 
The pursuits of such a man niay have nothing in them 
that is referable either to impure desire or malfevolent 
affection. They may be the acquisition of wealth; the 
grasp after power, the love of distinction, or a devoted- 
ness to merely trivial occupations; while there is a 
total neglect of those great concerns which reaHy de- 
mand our chief and highest regard. Amid the legiti- 
mate and even the laudable pursuits of ordinary life, 
we are too apt to lose sight of those duties and respon- 
sibilities which attend a state of moral discipline^ and 
that culture of the soul required as a preparation: for 
the future state of existence to which we are hastening^ 
But we cannot doubt that these considerations' bear an 
miportant aspect in the eye of the Deity ; and that the 
mind in which they hold not a habitual iilfluence is 
contemplated by him ^s ih a istate Of moral destituti<m. 
There are, accordingly, two classes of characters 
clearTy pointed out in the sacred writings, — namely, 



In what other way jdmj there be sin in the direction of the thoughts and 
liesircs ? Great danger to which we are always e;q>o0ed in the 
duties of life 7 
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oue in wliom the outward conduct indicates the de^ 
pravity within, ^nd another, in whom the external 
character preserves a respectable aspect in the estima- 
tion of men, white the moral feelings are in a corrupted 
condition in the sight of God. We have formerly 
endeavored to trace the laws to which this fact is to 
be referred, on the principles of the philosophy of the 
human mind: Itoey are chiefly two. (1.) We have 
seen that there are orig'nal principles in our nature, 
which lead to a certain exercise of justice, veracity, 
and benevolence, independently of any recognition of 
divine authority. TThey are a part of our moral consti- 
tution, and calculated to promote important purposes 
in the harmony of human society; and they carry along 
with them a certain principle of reciprocal compensa- 
tion, which is entirely distinct from any impression of 
their moral aspect. The man who is deficient in them, 
indeed, incurs guilt, but a certain discharge of them 
may arise from mer^ natural, or even selfish feeling, 
unconnected with any sense of responsibility ; and this 
conse^ently conveys no impression of moral approba- 
tion. In the very exercise of them a man receives his 
reward, partly by -a feeling of satisfaction, which, from 
the constitution of his nature, they are calculated to 
yield, a^id partly as a member of that conamunity 
where tfiey proinote pea<>B, and order, and harmony; 
and. he is not entitled to look farther, or to claim from 

' ^ ' ' * ^ ' " ' ' ' ' I u " 

IVo datses (^ c^aneters pointed out in the Scriptures ? FlMt considera- 
tion in explanation of this 7 Great leading feature in the constitution of 
man, in respect to moral principles ? Can there be a defidtency of these 
prmciplei without guflt? Does a compliance with them always awaken 
moral approbatioa towards the individual 7 l^ivy not 7 Present reward fbi 
the exerdM wf thtoi t 
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them any feeling of merit in the sight of the Deity 
(2.) A second principle, which bears an hnportant re- 
lation to this subject, is the maimer in whiph a man's 
characterr is influenced by the particular motive or 
pursuit to which he has resigned the guidance of his 
conduct. One surrenders himself to the animal pro- 
pensities, and becomes a selfish profligate, hisensible 
to every right principle of action, while his depraved 
c<mdition is obvious to all around him. A second de- 
votes himself to ambition; and a third td avarice: these 
ruling passions, it may be, are found to be adverse to 
the selfish indulgence and open profligacy of the for- 
mer ; and a character may arise' out^ of ^hem distin- 
guished by much that is decent, and respectable, arid 
worthy of approbation in the eye of man. In a fourth, 
the ruling motive may be' the desire of esteem tod 
approbation; and -this may, and often does, become a 
principle of such inflaetice, as to overpower, in a*great 
measure, the selfish propensities, -and to produce a 
character estimable not only for justice and veracity, 
but a high degree of active benevolence. Such a man 
sacrifices ta his ruling pasijion mudi that might be 
turned to the purposes of ajjibitioiy, avarice, or selfish 
indulgc^ice, by rtiose Who are guided by these propen- 
sities; and, in doing so, he has his reward. IHe finds 
it in the gratification of that principle which in him 
has become predominant; and, rather than Ibrfeit ttic 
esteem of those whose approbation he values, he will 
submit to much personal exertion, and sacrififee n&tch 

. 5p . , ■ ■, : ■ ■ . 

Second qoRsideratioii. Various c^Kls-joif pufsaltt Wty m wliieli • 
great rating mottTe mfty infttienoe tbe oharadCer? Ulayib* dunwlct mmi 
condact be thus iiBprored without any recognition of dSvinrmudMrity t 
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selfish advlintagc, which others might deem highly, 
worthy of attainment. But all this may go on without 
any recognitiMi of «divine authority; and may all exist 
in a man in whom there is much impurity of desire^ 
and much deficiency of moral feeling. It is all refera^- 
ble to a motiire of a personal nature; and, m the grati- 
fication, of this, his ruling principle is satisfied. 

The -state of mind which is under the influence of a 
habitual sense of the divine presence may, therefore, 
be considered under two relations, — the one referring 
more immedia^tely to the Deity, the other to our fellow- 
men* The former seems cliiefly to include an effort to 
have every desire, thought, and imagination of the heart, 
regulated by a sense of the presence and the purity of 
God, and in co^&rmity to his will. Amid much feeU 
ing of deficiency in these respects, jt leads our attention 
to that interesting ftientafl condition, in which there is 
a contest and a warfare -within, and a prevailing oppo- 
sition to everything that is at variance with the purity 
of a moral being. The second division includes the 
caltivadon of feeKngs of kindness and benevolence 
towards all men;— the love of justice, the love of truth, 
the love of pea<», the forgiveness of injuries, the morti- 
fication of seMshnfesSj in a word, the earnest and habi- 
tual desire,, to promote the comfort and alleviate the 
distresses of others: Prom tiiese two mental conditions 
must spring a character, distinguished alike by piety 
towards God, and by hi^h integrity, benevolence, and 
active usefokiess towards man. He who earnestly 

Is the motive a selfish one after all ? Two relations unier which the ha- 
bitual sense of the presence of the Deity is to be considered ? Elffects result* 
ng from tKe former? Effects resulting from the latter 7 
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cultiTates this purity within, feels that he requires 
continual watchfulness, and a constant direction of the 
mind to those truths and moralxauses which are calcu- 
lated to influence his volitions. He feels farther that 
he is in need of a might not his ^wn in this high de- 
sign; but for this he knows also he can look, with 
humble confidence and hope, when, under a sense of 
moral weakness, he asks its powerful aid. 

II. A humble and dutiful submission to the appoint- 
ments of Providence, as part of a great sy&rtem which 
is regulated by infinite wisdom. The man, who bears 
upon his mind this sublime impression, haV learnt to 
contemplate the Almighty One as disposing of the 
events of the lower world, and assigning to each of hia 
rational creatures the place which he occupies. That 
place, whatever it may be, he percieives has attached 
to it special duties and responsibilities, and c^^lls for 
the cultivation of moral qualities peculiarly adapted to 
it. Is it one of comfort, wealth, or influence,— rsolemn 
obligations arise out of the means of usefulness which 
these command. Is it pne of humble life, privation, or 
actual suffering,— each „of these also has its peculiar 
duties, and each is to be contemplated as belonging to 
a great system of moral discipline, in which no part 
can be wanting in consistency with the harmony of the 
whole. Such a submission of the soul to the appoint- 
ments of God does not preclude the use of all legitimate 
means for bettering our condition, or for preventing or 

Character reaaUting from the two ? Second great duty m respect to Grod 7 
View which the religious man takes of Grod's si^rintendlHg proridence 7 
Various duties arising out of |he various stations <^ liie ? Does submissioa 
to the will of Gbd discourage exertion ? 
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removing sources of distress. BiU when, under the 
proper use of such means, tfeese ave not Removed, it 
leads, us habitually to that higher power, to whose will 
all such attempts must be subservient; and. while it 
elevates our thoug}its above present events and second 
causes, it jremiuds U3 of that great scheme of discipline 
through which we are passing, and the pulposes which 
thase events are calculated to promote in our own moral 
improvement. Viewed under such feelings, the ills of 
life lose that aspect in which we are too apt to contem- 
plate them; and will be considered with new and 
peculiar interest, as essential to that i^ystem, the great 
object of which is to j^epare and purify us for a higher 
state of being. 

Ili. A sense of moral imperfection and guilt, and 
that humility and devout self-abasement which arise 
out of it. This must be a prominent feeling in every 
one who views his own conduct, and his mental emo- 
tions, in reference to the purity of God. It naturally 
leads to supplication for his mercy and forgiveness ; 
and, in the ivondrous display of his character, given 
in the sacred writings, a provision is disclosed, in vir- 
tue of which the exercise of m^rcy is made consistent 
with the truth and justice of s. moral governor. This 
dispensation of peace we find habitually represented a 
adapted to man in a state of spiritual destitution ; ana 
no mental condition, is more frequently referred to, as 
acceptable with the Deity, than Ihat wliich consists of 

What is its proper influence ?. Effect of it upon our view of the iHs of life 7 
Third great doty of religion 7 The result to nvhidi this feeling leads ? Con 
thtion, hew regarded' in the sight of Gkxi 7 
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contrition and lowliness of mii»l. '^ Thus sayeth the 
high and iofty One that inhabiteth eteimty^ whose 
name is Holy; I dwell in the' high and holy place, 
with him also that is of « conthfee and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the humble, ^n& ta revolve the 
heart of the contrite ones." With this stale of mind 
is very naturally associated a s^nse of moiral weakness, 
and a constant relianee on divine aid, both fbv.direetion 
through life, and for ^ culture of the moral being. 

lY. It is only necessary to add, a profound sense of 
gratitude and love towards the Deity ks ^be giver o^ 
all good, as our daily preserver apd benefactor. These ' 
feelings will have a special reference to the display 
which he has given of his character, as merciful, gra- 
cious, and slow to anger; and to thepn>visicm which 
he has made for the recovery and restoratioa of lus 
fallen creatures, through '' God manifest in the flesh." 
Of this divine person, and th^ work which he came to 
accomplish, philosophy presumes not to speculate; but 
we have seen the ^ght afforded, by the }ndtictior^ of 
moral science, respecting Ae probability of this jrevela* 
tion, and its adaptation to .t^e actual state of man in 
his relation to the Deity. We have seen the impreesitm 
conveyed by the character of the Messiah, considered 
merely as matter of historical truth, exhibiting such a 
pattern as never appeared in our world, except in him, 
of a pure and perfect moral being. We have seeni 
farther, the incontrojrertible pature of that evidence, 

Qo<Aatiim. Fourth great^ di^. What shoukt be the grpat snhject of tht 
gratitude of men 1 Can T^iikteopkf gire us jany light respectmg this { 
tnmsaccion ? Does philosophy iuniish us any presampUonin its £avor 1 
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transmitted by testimoivy, and confirmed, as it is, in a 
very peculiar manner, by periodical observances, on 
which the whole revelation is supported; and the in- 
ductions of sound philosophy harmonize with the im- 
pressions c^ the man, who, feeling his own moral 
oecessities^ yidids his cordial assent to this mystery of 
God, and .seeks in its provisions, his peace in the life 
that now is, and his hop6 for the life that is to come. 

FrcHH the whole mental condition, thus slightly de- 
lin^iaod, there will naturally arise a character and con* 
duct.adfiipted to the feelings and principles which rul€ 
withi^. This implies, as we have seen, a due regular 
^on of the desires, and a halntual direction of them to 
objects of rpal and adequate importance; a diligent 
cultiyation and exercise of all the affections; and a 
conduct distinguished,, in the highest degree, by purity, 
intcgiity, veracity, and acti^. benevolence. It implies 
ft profound submissi(»v.to the wiU of the Almighty, 
whidi puts to silence evefy murmuring or repining 
jdiought under any idispensationr of his providence. It 
eomprehends the habitual suppres^n of every selfish 
principle, and ihe constant aspiration after a state of 
Bioral feeling, wiiich proposes to itself no lower stan- 
dard than that which will bear the iniq)ection of a 
hekkf^ of infinite purity. This character seems^to cor- 
respond with that high tone of morals enjoined in the 
saered 'waitings. Its elements are denned and clear. 
Would wo seek to estimator its sublimity and its truth, 

£n(|ence on- which the reception of a Saviqr is grounded ? The character 
lesulting tati these principles 1 Its leading traits 1 I^ great ruling pri-i« 
npte ? 
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we have onlj- to compare it with those distorted and 
-temporizing systems which have resulted from the 
inventions of men. A feeling of dissatisfaetion, the 
same in kind, though it may differ in degree, will at- 
tach to them all; and there is none in which we can 
confidently rest, until we rise to the-suWitne niorali^ 
of the gospel. That great system of ethical purity 
comes to us unda^ the sanction of divine revelation, 
and established by the miraculous evidence by which 
the proof of this is conveyed; but it is independent of 
any other support ^lan that which it carries in 4t8eif, — 
consistency with the character of God, aaid harmony 
with the best feelings of man. In yielding an absohrte 
consent to its supreme authority, we- require .Ho exter- 
nal, evidence. We have only to look at the reeord in 
its own majestic ^mplicity, tried by the kighest induc- 
tions of the philosophy of the mdral *feeling§, to enable 
us to point to the morality of the gospel, and t» iwty 
with ubshrinking cbnfid^ce, this is txuth. . 

If we would seek for that which must be of. all con- 
ceivable things of the highest monjent both for the 
peace and the improvepcient of the morsel bein^, it is to 
be found in the habit of mind, in whichlliere is the 
uniform contemplation of the divine character, with a 
constant rdiance on the guidance of the Almighty in 
every action of life. "One thing," says an inspired 
writer, "have J desired -^ the Lord, tharwill I seek 
after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 

_— »-^. ■ ■. > ■ " ■ ■ ^. ,"! • 

Can a character tmly excellent be formed on any lower principles ? Dou- 
ble evidence in favor of the ethical system of revelation ? Would the inter- 
nal evidence be sufficient of itself without the external? What state of 
mind furnishes the highest ineans of mental peace and moi^ improyemeit 1 . 
Quotation from the Sciiptares 1 
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days of my life, to behold the beatity of the Lord, and 
to inquire in his temple.-' The man who thus culti- 
vates the habitual impression of the divine presence, 
lives in an atmosphere peculiarly his own.' The storms 
which agitate the lower world may blow around or 
beneath, but they touch not him; as the traveller has 
seeft froih the mountain's top the war of elements be- 
low, while he' stood in unclouded sunshine. In the 
works, and ways^ and perfections of the Eternal One, 
he finds a subject of exalted contemplation, in compari- 
son with which the highest inquiries of human science 
sink into insignificance. It is an exorcise, also, which 
tends at once to elevate and to purify the mind. It 
raises us from the minor concerns and transient inter- 
ests which are so apt to occupy us, to that wondrous 
field in which "worlds on worlds compose one uni- 
verse,'^ and to that mind which bade them move in 
their appointed orbits, and maintains them' all in unde- 
viating harmony. While it thus teaches us to bend in 
humble s^oratioii before a wisdom which we cannot 
fathom^and a power which we xsannot comprehend, it 
directs our -atlention to a display of moral attributes 
which at once challenge our reverence and demand oui 
imitation. By thus leading us to compare ourselves 
with the supreme exdellence, it tends to produce true 
humHity, and, at the^ame time, that habitual aspiration 
after moral improvement which constitutes the highest 
state of m^an. "The proud," sajrs an eloquent writer, , 
"look down upon the earth, and see nothing that creeps 

• t w * • ' ' ' 

Feelings and character of the man who Jives in this state ? His views of 
God ? Influence of such oontemplaticms oi the Deity ? Double effect pio^ 
dooedbyit? 
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upon its surliace more noble than themselves ; the hunai- 
ble look upwards to their God." This disposition of 
mind, so far from beiiig opposed to the acquireipeiits 
of philosophy, sits with peculiar grace upon the man 
who, through the most zealous cultivation of hpman 
science, ascends to the eternal, cause. The farther he 
advances in the wonders qf nat^re^ the higher he rises in 
his adoration of the power and the wisdota which guide 
the whole; '* Where others see a sun, he se^ a Deity." 
Ai^d then, in every step of life, whether of danger, dis- 
tress, or difficulty, tjie man who cultivates this inter- 
course with the incomprehensible One */ inquires in 
his temple." He inquires for the guidance of divine 
wisdom, and the strength of divine aid, in his progress 
through the state of moral discipline ; he inquires, in a 
peculiar manner, for this aid in the culture of his moral- 
being, -when he views this mighty undertaking in its 
important referwice to the life which is^to come; he 
inquires for a discernment of the ways o{ Divine Provi- 
dence, as he either feels it in his own concerns, ojr views 
it in the chain of eveuts which are going on in thp 
world around him. He learns to trace the whole tp 
the same unerring hand which guicfes the planet in its 
course ; and thus rests in the absolute eonviction that 
the economy of Providence is one |;reat and magpificent 
system of design, and piller,^ az^d harmony. These, 
we repeat with con^deiice, are no yisions of the imagi- 
nation, but th,e sound inductions of a calm and rational 
philosophy. They are cQuclusions which compel the 

Striking remarks quoted in respect to pride and humility 7 Influence oT a 
humble sense of >Ood u|ioii the mind ih a ^hiHesieiphiefti^' ]mn!t of tierr?- In- 
fluence of it in difficiiltyi and danger 7 View which sueh-a mind ti^es of tbv 
•fenjs of Proyidei^ce ? 
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asseat of every caodicl inquirer^ when he follows out 
Qxsit investigation of mighty import, — what is God, and 
what i? that essence ia man which he has endowed 
with the powec of rising to himself 

To enlarge upon these important subjects would 
*ead us away from the proper design of a work, which 
is intended chiefly to investigate the light we derive 
from tl^e phenoitiepa of the mind itself The points 
which have been stated, as arising out of the impres- 
sions of every sound understanding, challenge the 
assent of all who believe in a present and presiding 
Deity, a.beyig of infinite power and wisdom, and of 
perfect purity* With him who calls in question this 
§ublin>e truths we have no common feeling, and no 
mutual pjremises on which an argument can be foimd- 
ed. We must therefore leave him to sit in solitary 
pride', while he views the chaos which his fancy has 
framed, and stritres to reconcile the discordant elements 
of a system, in which there are effects without. a cause, 
and harmony without a regujating power ; and in 
whicli the mind can perqeive no eletoent of credibility, 
eonsisteucy, or truth. 

With this slight outline, therefore, we n^st quit a 
subject of ^e deepest interest, but which belongs rather 
to the theologian than to the inquirer in mental science; 
aud proceed briefly to investigate the means by which 
the condition of the moral feelings, which has been the 
subject <Jf*the preceding observations, may be promoted 

m — '^ — 9 ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ' .. " 

Conskteacy of th^e ^ws with the SQcmd philosophy 7 Upon what single 
■rticle of belief do these principles rest for their foundation ? Suppose 9 
man disbelieves this truth? Is it consist^t with the nature and design of 
Ihis work to ^ very folly into the subject^ reUgiqus duty 1 Sul>ject now 
lo be oonsi^ed 7 
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and cultivated as the regulating principle of the whole 
character. Two views may be taken of this point, 
which, though they harmonize with each otter in 
practice, are to be considered, in their philosophical 
aspect, as distinct. 

The restoration of man from a state of estrangem^it, 
anarchy, or moral death, we are taught in the saered 
writings to refer to a power from without the mind, an 
influence directly from Grod. We have seen tihe vari- 
ous considerations derived from the, phenomena of the 
mind, and our impressi6ns of the divine character, 
giving to this great doctrine a probability which claims 
the assent of every correct understanding. But, with- 
out in any degree losing sight of the triith and the im- 
portance of this principle, the immediate object of our 
attention, as a branch of Meqtal science, is rather the 
process of the mind itself, by means of whiefi a habi- • 
tual influence is produced upon the whole character. 
This is a compound operation, which may probably be 
analyzed in the following manner. It seems to be 
composed of reason, attention, and a modification of 
conception. The province pf reason i!s to eXaonine the 
truth of the statements or doctrines, which are proposed 
to the mind, as calculated to act upon its moral feel- 
ings; and upon this being done in a correct manner 
must depend the validity of the subsequent-parts of flie 
mental process. This being premised, it* is the office 
of attention, aided by r6as6n^ to direct the mind asai- 

■ ■ • ' m ^ 

Views to be taken of it ? To wliat means is the mora! restoration of man 
referred in the Scriptures ? Do philosophical considerations tend to oonfim 
or to question this tru^h? Is this subject to b^ eotered upon fiitiy heref 
What is the immediate^ject of the author's attention in this^lace 7 It 
this process simple or compound ? Its elements. ProTince of r6ft«on 7 
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duously to the truths, so as fully to perceive their 
rdations aid tendencies. By the farther process, 
analogous :o conception, they are then placed before 
us, in such ?i maCnner as to giv€ them the eflfect of real 
and present existence. By these means, truths relating 
to things for which we have not the evidence of our 
senses, or referring to events which are futilre, but 
fully expected to happen, are kept before the mind, and 
influence the moral feelings and the character, in the 
same manner as if the facts believed were . actually 
seen, or the events expected were taking place in our 
view. This mental operation is faith; and for the 
souad exercise of it the constituent elements now men- 
tioned are essentially necessary. The truth must be 
received by the judgment upon adequate evidence; 
and, by the other parts of the process, it must be so 
kept before the mind, that .it may exercise such a 
moral influence as might arise from the actual vision, 
or present existence, of the things believed. 

Attention to these considerations will probably ena- 
ble us to discover some of the fallacies which have ob^ 
scured and bewildered this important subject. When 
the impression, which is thus allowed to influence the 
mind, is one which has not been received by the judg- 
ment upon due examination, and adequate evidence of 
its truth,-*— this is enthusiasm, not faith. Gur present 
coarse of inquiry does not lead us to treat ot the notions 
which have, in various individuals, been thus allowed 
to usurp the place of truth. To those who would pre- 



PF»?ince of atten^on ? The third step 7 Name of this mental operation 1 
What is essential to it? Important use which we may make of the»e con- 
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servij thetnselves fcom the influ^ice of such, the &rst 
great intjuiry, respecting their own mental impressions^ 
ought to be, ai^e they facts, and on. what evidence do 
tliey rest w^hich c^n satisfy ^ sound understanding 
that thev a^e so. On the other hand is to be aypided 
an error, not less dangerous than the wil4e§t fancies 
of the enthusicMst, and not Ies$ unworthy ^of a regulate^t 
"mind. This consists in treating real and important 
truths as if they were visions of the .imagination^ ^nd 
thus dismissing them, without examination, from th^ 
influence which they ought to produce. upon the moral 
feelings. It is singi^ar also to remark, how these two 
modifications of character may ]^ traced to a condition 
of the resusonii)g powers esselitiatly the same. The 
former receives a fiction of the imagination^ and rests 
upon it as truth. The latter, acting upon som^ preju- 
dice or mental impression, which has probably no Inci- 
ter foundation, puts away. real and importiint truths 
without any examination of the evidence ^n which 
they are founded^ The misapplication x>f th^ j^ipaing 
powers is the same in both. It consists in prppeedang 
upon a m€are impres^ion^ without e3t0roi«ing the judg- 
ment on the question of ita eyideuee, or on the facts 
and consideratiqps which are ^opposed to it \Two 
characters of a very opposite description Ihiia. meet ii| 
that mental condition, Which draws thfem equally^ 
though in different direclkms) ^tray frovr the truth. 

Wb^i a truth has fully received the 8li])etioD of the 
judgment, the second pffice of fdith is, by atteutiou 

Inquiry by which we may presenre oorselves from it 1 .^nother enor» ot 
which there is equal danger J Singularity in respect to the on^ of thrse 
opposite errors ? How^tnay the two be shown tp arise^firomthe same source^ 
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and conception, to keep it habitually before the mine* 
so that it may produce Jts proper influence upon the 
chara6ter.,~ This is to Uve by faith; Hjid in this con 
sists that operation of the great principle, which effec- 
tually disliuguishes it from all pretended feelin§i ano 
impressions assutning its name. We speak, in common 
language, of a head-knowledge which does not affect 
the heart; and of a man tirbo is sound in his creed 
while he shows httle of its influences upon hi3 conduct. 
The mental condition of such a itian presents a subject 
of intense interest. His alleged belief, it is probable, 
consists merely hi wordsy or in a%uing ingeniously on 
points to which he attaches no teal value. These may 
have been impressed upon him by education; they 
may constitute the creed of a party to which he has 
devoted himself ;. and he may argue in support of them 
with all the energy of party zeal. In the same manner, 
a man may contend watmly in favor of compassion, 
whose conduct shows a cold and barren selfishness: 
hut this is not benevolence; and the other iS: not faith. 
Both are empty profe^s^ns of a heKef in cer^in truths, 
which have never fixed tbem^lves in the mind, so as 
to become regulating prini^iples or moral causes in the 
mental constitution. , We may indeed suppose another 
character, slightly removed from this, in which the 
truths have really received the approbation of the 
judgment, and yet fail to produce their proper influ 
ence. This arises ircffii di^totted moral hal^itss, and a 
vitiated state of the ^ moral: faculties, which havti de- 

The second great office of faith 7 Practical value of this principle as a 
test? Nature of mere "dead" belief^ In what does it probably consist ? 
Zeal which may be manifested in stich a cose ? Is this real fkith 1 Atiottieir 
otse in which truth, really apprehended, may foil of controlling the character 'I 
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stroyed the healthy balance of the whole economy of 
the niind. The consequence is, that the maa perceives 
and approves of truths, without feeling their ten4en- 
cies, and without manifesting their power. 

Intimately connected with this subject, also, is a re- 
markable principle in our mental constitution, formerly 
referred to ; namely, the relation between certain facts 
or truths, and certain moral emotions, which naturally 
arise from them, according to the chain of sequences 
which has been established iti the economy of the 
mind. A close connection thus exists between our in- 
rellectual habits and our moral feelings, which leads to 
consequences of the utmost practical moment -Though 
we have little immediate voluntary power ovi^r our 
moral emotions, we have a power over the intellectual 
processes with which, these are associated. We cai* 
direct the mind to truths, and we can cherish trains of 
thought, which are calculated to produce correct moral 
feelings; and we can avoid or banish mental images or 
trains of thought, which have an opposite tendency. 
This is the power over the succession of our thoughts, 
the due exercise of which, forms sb important a feature 
of a well-regulated mind, in regard to intellectual cul- 
ture: its influence upon us as moral beings is of still 
higher and more vital importance. 

The sound exercise of that mental condition which 
we call faith consists, therefore, in the reception of 
certain truths by the judgment, the proper dir^tion of 
the attention to their moral tendencies, and tlie habitual 

Important pnnciple in the mental constitution connected with this subject 1 
How is it that a power over our moral feelings arises by means of this pnn- 
ople ? Recapitulation of the nature of faith ? 
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influence of them upon the feelings and the conduct. 
When the sacred writejs tell us that without faith it is 
impossible to please God, and when they speak of a 
man being saved by iaith, it is not to a mere admission 
of certain truths as part of his creed that they ascribe 
consecfuences so important; but to a state in which 
these truths are uniformly followed out to certain re- 
su). jj which they are Calculated to produce, according 
to the usual course of sequences, in every sound mind. 
This principle is strikingly illustrated by one of these 
writers, by reference to a simple narrative. During 
the invasion of Canaan by the armies of Israel, two 
men were sent forward as spies to bring a report con- 
cerning the city of Jericho. The persons engaged ip 
this mission wece received in a friendly manner by a 
woman whose house was upon the wall of the city; 
when their presence was discovered, she hid them from 
their pursuers; and finally enabled them to escape, by 
letting them dotp^n by a cord from a window. Before 
taking leave of them, she expressed her firm conviction, 
that the army to which they belonged was soon to take 
possession of Jericho, and of the whole country; and 
she made them swear to her, that, when this should 
take place, they would show mercy to her father's 
house. The engagement was strictly fulfilled. When 
the city was t^ken, and the other inhabitants destroyed, 
the woman was preserved, with all her kindled. In 
this very simple occurrence, the woman is represented, 
by the sacred writer, as having been saved by faith. 

Importance aU^-shed to faith in the Scriptures 7 In what sense is it used 
ro the Scriptures Narrative referred to in illustration ? Repeat the nana 
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A' 

The object of her faith was the ev^nt which she confi- 
dently expected, — that the city of Jericho was to be 
destroyed. The ground of her faith was the rapid 
manner in which the most powerful nations had alrea- 
dy fallen before the armies of "Israel, led, as she be- 
lieved, by a divjne power. Acting upon this coaviction, 
m the manner in which a belief so deeply affecting her 
personal safety was likely to influence any sound mind, 
she took meiiUa for her preservation, by making frietuls 
of the spies. Her faith saved her, because without it 
she would not have mad^ this* provision; but, imleas 
she had followed out her belief to the measure yrhich 
was calculated to effect this object, the mere belief of 
the event would have availed her uothing. When we 
therefore ascribe important isesults tq fietith, or to aay 
other mental operation, we ^scrfbe them not to the 
operation itself^ but to this fdlpwed, out fo the conse- 
quences which it naturally produces, according to the 
constitution of the human mind. In the same manner, 
we may speak of one man, in a certwi state of danger 
or difliculty, being saved by his wisdom, and another 
by his strength. In dojng; so, we ascribe such results 
not to the mere possession of these qualities, but to the 
efforts which naturally arose fropi them, in the circum- 
stances in which the individual was placed. And 
when the inspired writer sayfr, that without faiA it is 
impossible to please God, he certainly refers to no mere 
mental impression, and to no barren system of opi- 
nions; but to the reception of certain truths, whidh, in 



The ^ject of this woman's failh ? 'JTie p-ound of it ? Its efficiency in 
governing her conduct ? What was it which gave her feith aft its pQwer and 
valae 7 To what, in all cases, are the important results of faith to be an- 
cnbed ? Analogies illustrating this pnncipU 7 
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our present state of being, are entirely the objects of 
faith, and to all that k^flu^neej upon the moral feelings 
and the chttracter, which these must produce upon 
every mind that really believes them. 

On this great subject, mudh miscenception appears 
to hare arii^en firoui not sufficiently attending to tbe 
c<>ndition in which, ds moral beings, we are placed in 
the present state of existence", find the important part 
which must be performed -by jUie- mental exercise called 
faith. As physical Imd intellectual beings, we have 
certain relations to the objects by which we are sur- 
rounded^ and with these we communicate by means 
t>f our bodily senses. But, aa moral beings, our rela- 
tions are entirely of a different nature; and the facts 
and motivesj which syr« calculated to act upon ub in 
these relations, tire chiefly tli6 ©bjects of faith; that is, 
they ar« not cognizable by any of our senses, but are 
to be received by a dlffcjpent part of our constitution, 
and upon a separate kind of evidence. This, accor- 
dingly, is the simple but important distinction referred 
to by the sacred writer, when, in allusion to our condi- 
tion MS moral beings, he says, " we walk by faith, not 
by sight." The objects of sight, here intended to 
express all the objects of sense, exercise over us a habi- 
tual and ^werfiri influence. They constantly obtrude 
themselves iipon our notice without any exertion of 
our own; and it requires a peculiar exercise of miud 
to witfidfraw our attention from them, and to, feel the 

iiSoorce of misconception on this subject ? Our physical and istellrctual 
relations? Our moral relations? How are they cognizable? Quotation 
from Scripture explained by these principles ? Influence of the objects of 
wnseoverus? ' < * 
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power of events which are foture, and of things which 
are not seen. This mental exepise is faith. Its spe- 
cial province, as we have seen, is to receive truths 
which are presented directly to the mind, to place them 
before us with all the vividness of actual and present 
existence, and to make them exert upon lis an agency 
analogous to that which is produced by objects of ^ht 
The next great point in our inquiry, therefor^ ^, what 
are the truths which are calculated Xhns to operate 
upon us as moral beings, and whieh it is the ot^iect of 
faith to brmg habitually before us. 

When we widulraw our minds from the influence 
of sensible things, and. send forth xmr attention to ihose 
truths which are the province o( faith, the first great 
object which meets our view is the eternal incompre- 
hensible One, the moral governor of the univeise, a 
being of infinite perfections and ihfinite purity. From 
the stupendous works of nature, we trac^ his opevation 
as the great First Cause, and infer, with absolute cer- 
tainty, his boundless power and wisdoin,rand his ir.de- 
pendent existence. The impress of his moral aitrihutes 
he has fixed with indelible certainty upon our moral 
perceptions, where, ' in the light olT conscience^ co* 
operating with a simple process of reason, we perceive 
him to be a being of infinite holiness, and of unerring 
truth and justice. Our knowledge of these attributes 
is not the result of any process, of reasoning which can 
admit of deliberation or doubt. They force themsdyes 
upon 9ur conviction by the most simple principles of 

Coirateractii^ inflneaot ? What point of iBqaiiy bow arises 7 First gres* 
' trath to be receiTed by faith 7 Inferences from it ? 
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induction, when, from our own mental and moral 
endowments, we infer the perfections of him who 
formed us. 

From: every conception we can form of such a being, 
•we have an equally insuperable conviction of his uni- 
versal presence, — ^that he is the witness not only of our 
conduct, but of the thoughts and imaginations of the 
heart; and that from these, as indicating our real 
condition, and not from our conduct alone, our jfnoral 
aspect is estimated by him, the pure and holy One who 
seeth in secret Each moment, as it passes rapidly 
over us, we know is bringing us nearer to that period, 
when all our hoped and fears for this world shall lie 
with us in the grave. But we feel also that this is the 
Qntranee to another state of being, a state of moral 
retribution, where the eternal One is to be disclosed in 
all his attributes as a moral governor. These conside- 
rations fix themselves upon the mind, with a feeling 
at yet new and more tremendous interest, when we 
farther take into view that this future existence 
stretches out before us into endless duration. This is 
the truth so powerfully expressed by the sacred writer, 
in terms which by their brevity convey, in the most 
adequate mantier, their overwhelming import, — "The 
things which Icre seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal." 

These troths are not the visions of enthusiasm; nei- 
ther are they the result of any process of reasoning, by 
which difierentmen may arrive at different conclusions. 

Ob what kind a^eTidenoe is oar knowledge of the divine attrilniteA>aMdY 
Secend great tmthl Other troths in respect to our condition here and pro 
Peru hereafter? ^ 
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They force themselves upon onr conviction with a 
power which we cannot pntr away from us, when we 
turn our attention to the solemn inquiry, what we a. j, 
and what is €rod. Ih the sacred writings they are de- 
tailed and illustrated, in a connected and harmonious 
manner; and are impressed upon us with the force of 
a revelation from the Deity himself. But the principles 
there disclosed meet with an impression, in our moral 
const^ution, which pleads with authority for their 
truth. It is the province of faith to keep these habitu- 
ally before the mind, and to cause them to influence 
the feelings and the conduct, as if they \^ere objects of 
sense,-— as if the Deity in all the purity of his charact^ 
were actually disclosed to our view,-'-or as if we were 
present at that dread hour whicjpi ahaU witness his 
righteous retribution. The man who thus feeU tbeir 
power, and exhibits their influence upon his character, 
is he who lives by faith. 

When, under this mental ex^rcMe, a man brings 
himself into the immediate pr^ence of the Etemsd 
One; when he arraigns himself, as it were, before the 
bar of the omniscient Judge; when he places before 
him that future statci which stretches into endless ex- 
istence; a train of feelings must arise in his mind, to 
which he was a stranger, so long af he placidly resign- 
ed himself to the influence of sensible things. He views 
this being of irtfinite purity m one who hAs been, all 
his life the daily witness of hts conduct; and feels that 
even the secrets of the heart have been at all times 

Natan ol these truths as tp the evidence th^y rest apop t Can then h% 
any reasonable doubt of them? Tvco distinct sources jef evidence ? Tbr 
province of faith in respect to them? M^^l influence of these principlas m 
tbe heart of the religious man 7 His view of God? 
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open to divine inspection. Each day, as it passed un- 
heeded over him, was a portion gone by of his period 
of moral discipline; and each, as it glided aenid the 
frivolities of life, or the active pursuit of temporal good, 
bad itSL moral aspect assign^ to it in the judgment of 
the eternal mind. Along with these impressions, which 
no reflectinjg man can put away from him, a voice 
within forces upon him the conviction, that, were his 
whole histery disclosed to his fellow-men, he would, 
even in thw estimation, be found wanting. How 
much more deeply must this be fixed upon his inmost 
soul, wHen he feel^ that the whole is, at one glance, 
exposed to the eye of Omniscience; and that an hour 
is rapidly approaching, when a strict account must be 
rendered, and a righteous sentence pronounced, the 
result of which will extend into eternal existence. 
With these truLths up<m his mind, what reflecting man 
can view without awe the moment which is to close 
his.^tafie of moral discipline, when, disencumbered 
ffom his earthly tenemiMit, he^hall find himself alone 
with God, and there shall burst upon his astonished 
faculties the blaze of an endless dayi These are not 
speenlations <^ funoy ,, but eternal truth. The man who 
babkually acts under their influence knoxvs that hii 
faith rests upon a conviction which cannot be shaken, 
when he recognises in all his ways the presence and 
the inspection of the Deity, when he feels the obliga- 
tion to havBt even die desires and affisctions under sub- 
jection tsf his wiH, and when he i^signs himself to his 

His Tiew <Jf time ;*-of Us own cha«ct«r^;— rtf hi» responsarility, and ap 
liroachingvaoccmnt? HkYie^ <^f death? Pirmaese with which his faith 
tests upon these truths 7 
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guidance and asks his powerful aid, both for the coik- 
dtict of this life, and the preparation for tb^ life which 
is to come. 

Solemn is the hoar when a man thus retires from 
the tumult of life, and seriously proposes to himself the 
question, what is his condition as a moral being; what 
have been his leading pursuits in that life which is 
hastening to a close; what is his aspect Mi4he view of 
that incomprehensible One, who perceives ^t a single 
glance the whole, details of his moral history. Is he 
safe to meet the full splehdor of that eye ; has he no 
apprehension, that, when called to accmmt in the im-^ 
mediate presence of unerring purity, he may not be 
able to answer? The man lives not, w1k> can appeal 
to his own heart and say, after «erieus inciuiry, that be 
can thus meet the penetrating search of him, whose 
knowledge is perfect, as his purity is infinite: the man 
lives not, who can look back Upon his whole life with- 
out feeling, that, in the sight of this unspotted One, he 
is polluted with guilt : and, if his heart condemn him, 
with all its partiality for his own views and feelings^ 
and all its forgetfulness of many points in his moral 
history, he must feeL that God is greater than his heart, 
and knoweth all things. Under such an impression, 
to what refuge shall he betake hhnself 1 Does he ap- 
peal to an indefinite idea of the mercy of the Deity? it 
must be evident that this cotaveys no distinct principle, 
and will not bear the confidence which is essential to 



Their practical influence ? Solemnity of the inquiry nUfmedkig oar tin^ 
mora] condition ? The f«lingt with which this inquiry must necepmfly be 
met? The refuge? '■ * ' 
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hope and peace. For we cannot go to the extent of 
supposing a mercy- so in^scriminate, that the Deity 
will depart from aU the laws which he has made, and 
which he 'has impressed upon us as a part of our moral 
constitution. This would be ascribing to infinite wis- 
dom an indecision and a change of purpose, unworthy 
of the weakest human lawgiver. If, then, we do not 
Dotdly assume this position, how are we to draw the 
line where »udi mercy is to terminate ; and where the 
Almighty is to i^ppear in his character of justice, as a 
righteous moral gavernoj. If we find that each indi- 
vidual fixes a different standard, and that each extends 
it so as to fkvor his own condition, it is clear that the 
system presents no character of truth, and that it is in- 
capable of ministering to the consolation of him who 
ieels his own necessities, and seriously contemplates 
the character of Grod. He must perceive that to apply 
such reasoning ta human enactments, would be to 
represent them as a mockery of justice ; and that it is 
impossible thus to argue respecting the laws of him 
who is infinite in holiness and boundless in wisdom. 
He cannot but acknowledge that a universe governed in 
such ^ manner would run into irremediable confusion 
and anarchy ; and will find it impossible, on any prin- 
ciple which human reasoning can furnish, to arrive at 
any other decision than this, that the Judge of all the 
earth must be unchanging in his purposes, and impar- 
tial in his justice. 

Can he find raKcf in the hope of the indiicnminate mercy of Ood^ WM 
nott Is indisciiminnte mercy consistent with justice erta in the case of 
human enactments 7 So fiur as we can see, what nrast be its effects m ttie 
gvTernmeltt of God ? Concin*ioil% which the inquirer wonld be led ? 
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' To this conclusion we are led by the clearest induc- 
tions of moral scieirce; but, at. this moflo^utous point, 
philosophy fails us. No hunan power can find a 
refuge, to which the mind Can betake itsetf uiuler a 
sense of guilt ; no human wisdmn can answer the in- 
quiry of mighty import, can God be just and yet justiiy 
the ungodly. But here we are met by a li^t from 
heaven, which has burst upcm^the scene of doubt and 
of darkness ; and are called to bring dawn Hie fmde o( 
our reason, in humble submission to ^e testimony of 
God. It comes supported by a weight of evidence, 
which challenges the cordial asi^nt ojf the most acute 
understanding, and the power of which will be best 
appreciated by those who, with sincere desire for truth, 
have made the highest attainments in the laws^ngid 
inquiry. It discloses ^n atonement made fo9r sm, and 
an influence from heaven, calculated to restore: the 
moral being to the purity in wblcA it "Was formed. It 
thus meets alike the necessities of man; as in a ^tate 
of actual guilt and a state of moral degradation. For 
the one, it displays a scheme of mercy^in which the 
integrity of the divine character is vindicated, white 
pardon is extended to transgressors. To* the oAer, it 
offers power from heaven, which will correct the disor* 
ders of the moral constitutictti, and raise the man anew 
to the likeness of God. It thus forms a harmooioiis 
whole, uniform and consistent. in tticelf^ worthy of the 
character of God, and adapted to the couiUtioa df^man; 
and, to every one who foels his own moral necessities, 

. . ■ r-^^: ■ * ^ . . — * -* T" — 

Can philosophy (araish us yf'ith. auy. substiioti^ hope of pai^oo for sUil 
The light on this subject fron\ xeTelatioa'? The c|puble eiajgei %j which th< 
scripture plan of pardou^ meets?. Its piy^sioQ ipr the guilt q in^^r-foi 
his helplessness? 
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and estimates the pirrity of the Deity, it brings an 
absolute conviction of its truth. 

A participation in the benefits of this revelation of 
divine mercy is said, in the sacred writings, to be re- 
ceived by feith; and this expression has. g^ven rise tc 
controversies and contendings systems, which have in- 
volved the subject in much perplexity. While some 
have rejstricted the ©ijeration of faith to the mere belief 
of a certaj^ystem of opinions, others have referred to 
it a series of mysterious impressions, and enthusiastic 
feelings, at variance with every dictate of sound rea- 
soning. The principle of faith, however, holds so promi- 
nent a place in the^ scheme of Christian truth, that 
some clear notions respecting its nature must be felt to 
be of the highest interest It holds also, as we /have 
formeriy seen, a mqst important position in the philoso- 
phy of the moral feelings, being that mental operation 
by which we receive a certain class of tr^iths, of the 
utmost consequence to us as responsible beings. It is 
a process which every one feels, but which cannot be 
defined; ^and it can be. illustrated only by tracing its 
influence, in regard to those objects to which it is more 
particularly directed. 

The objects of faith are twofold : truths addressed to 
our understanding,>and benefits ofBared or pjomised. 
We have formerly had occasion to trace the action of 
faith in r^^ard to truth, especially a class of truths 
which are calculated, when really believed, to exert a 
powerful efiect upon our moral feekngs arid conduet. 

How are the benefits of 4hi8 revelation of mercy said to be redfred, in the 
Bcriptares 7 ConitfoYersiet vhkh httv<s arisen oust of this subject ? Twofolt^ 
•lijocu of faith? 

21* 
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Its operation, we have seen, is to bring these truths 
before us in such a manner, that the^'exert the same 
kind of influence as if the facts or -events were objects 
of sense. The man who believes these truths, so as 
thus habitually to feel their power, is he who receives 
them in faith. This is tlie province <^ faith in regard 
to truth. We have next to analyze it9 operation in 
regard to offered or promised benefits; and this we ^an 
best do by means of an example. 

Let us take the illustration of a man afiected with a 
disease supposed to be mortal; he is told that a remedy 
has been discovered of infallible efficacy ; and that a 
person is at hand who is ready to administer it Does 
he perceive his danger; 'does he believe the Virtue o( 
the remedy; does he confide in the sincerity of the 
individual who offers it; — ^this is faith. The immedi^io 
and natural result of his faith is, that he asks tor the 
remedy which is offered; and this result is inseparable 
from such belief, according to the uniform sequence of 
volitions in every sound mind. The man who profes- 
ses to admit the facets, and does not show such a result 
of belief, professes what he does not^cturfly feel. If 
he perceives not the extent of his danger, he asks not 
the remedy, because he values it not; and the same 
effect may follow, if he doubts ekb^ its efficacy, or 
the sincerity of him who offers it. In this case, it is 
also to be observed, that a reflection is thrown upon 
the character of this individual, by imputing to him an 
offer of what he has either not the power or the inten- 



ProTince 'of (kith in regard to troth? IQiKtration 7 In what wovM faith 
consist in such a case ? Its nataial result ? What may ve safely infer when 
this result does not follow 7 
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tion JbQ perform. But if the man readiy believes the 
truths, he applies for the remedy; and he receives it. 
Thus bis fakh saves him, because by means of it he 
sought the oflbred aid. Could we suppose him merely 
to admit the facts, without asking the remedy, his be- 
lief would avail him nothi^i^ 

Such a{^ars to be the simple view we are to take 
of faith, when we apply it to the great benefits whicli 
are presej|||ed to us in the Christian revelation. This 
is addressed to us as beings in a state both of guilt and 
of depravity; and as having no means of our own, by 
which we can tescue ourselves ftom condemnation and 
impurity. It unfolds a-dispensation of peace, by which, 
in perfect consistency with the harmony of his charac- 
ter, the Deitv offers mercy and forgiveness, and an 
influence from himself which has power to purify the 
moral being. These benefits are conferred on every 
oneXwho bejieves; and who is he that believes? the 
man who is convinced of his guilt, and perceives his 
impurity; who feels his inability to rescue himself; 
who admits the efficficy of the remedy, and confides in 
the sincerity with which it is offered; — this is he who 
believes. His faith saves him ; because, acting on his 
conviction, according to the uniform sequence of voli- 
tions in every soutul mind, he asks tbe promised aid, 
and asking, receives it. Much of the confusion in 
which the subject has been involved, appears to have 
arisen from metaphysical refinements, by which the 

How and why would fkith in such a case save the man t Application of 
the principle to religious faith? How is the Christian revelation addressed 
to us ? The exhibition it makes ? Upon whom only are these benefits to hh 
eoni^nredt How is it that his faith saves him? How have the mistakes 
■nd the confosion connected with this subject originated ? 
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varioas parts of this mental process are separated troni 
each other. They form oue harmonious whole, which 
cannot be broken. The man will not seek the remedy 
who believes not its efficacy, and perceives not his 
moral necessities; but, however he may profess to ad- 
mit these facts, if he fottows not out his belief to its 
natural result, by applying for the remedy, his mere 
belief will not profit him. The grounds on which 
these truths are addressed to us, ^re contai||pd in that 
chain of evidence on which is founded the whole sys* 
tem of Christianity, taken along with the conviction 
which every man receives of his actual moral condition 
from the voice of conscience within. A sense of the 
sincerity of the offer we derive frpm our impression of 
the unchangeable attributes of the I>eity. Accordingly, 
he who believes is said to give glory to Qod, that is, 
to receive his statements with absolute, confidence, and 
to form an honorable conception of the sincerity of his 
intentions. He who believes not, rejects the statements 
of the Almighty as false, and treats him with the con- 
tempt which we apply to one whom we suppose to 
promise what he has no intention to bestow. The 
man who comes to God with, the hope of acceptance is 
therefore required to come in the assurance of faith, or 
an implicit conviction that he is sincere in his inten- 
tions of bestowing the blessings which he offers; aitd 
whosoever hath not this assurance does dishonor to the 
divine character, or "maketh God a liar." 

Thus the great system of Christian truth, harmoni- 
ous and consistent in itself, and ohstllenging the appro- 

Dou>)le ground on which our eridenbe of those tniths resU ? The vivw ii| 
which God is regarded by the belieT«r? — by the anbeliever? 
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bation of the soundest understanding, reveals, as we 
have seen, a dispensation of mercy, in accordance with 
the highest ideas we can fotm of the divine perfections. 
It is supported by a chain of evidence, which carries 
conviction to thetnind of the most rigid inquirer; and 
thus it is a sound and legitimate object of faith. It 
reveals also a provision for purifying the moral nature; 
and this in every case accompanies the dispensation 
c/f mercy to those who receive it. The effects of this 
powerful agency, therefore, become the test and the 
evidence of the reality of faith. Does a man seek a 
proof of his acceptance, — the reference is to facts in 
his own moral condition. Ha is to look for it in a 
change which is taking place in his character, — a new 
direction of his desires, a new regulation of his affec- 
tions, a habitual impression, to which he was a stran- 
ger before, of the presence and the perfections of the 
Deity, and a new light which has burst upon his view, 
respecting his relations to this life and to that which is 
to come. He is to seek this evidence in a mind which 
aims at no lower standard than that which will bear 
the constant inspection of infinite purity; he is to seek 
it, and to manifest it to others, in a spirit which takes 
no lower pattern than that model of perfection, the 
character of th6 Messiah. These acquirements, indeed, 
are looked upon, not as a ground of acceptance, but a 
test of moral condition; not as, in any degree, usurping 
the place of the great principle of faith, but as its fruits 
and evidences. As these, then, are the only proofs of 

Leading characteristics^ of this great system of Christian truth ? The onlj 
tme test of faith 7 Where ^re we to look fir evidences of its genuineness f 
How are a^ moral acquirements to be regarded^ in respect to man's mor? 
rondition and prospects? 
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the reality of this principle, so they are the only basis 
on which a man can rest any sound conviction of his 
moral aspect in the si^t of the Deity; and that sys* 
tern is founded on delusion and falsehood,, whichy in 
tliis respect, holds out any other ground o( confidence 
than the purification of the heart, and a corresponding 
harmony of the whole character. Such attainment, 
indeed, is not made at once, nor is it ever made in a 
full and perfect manner in the present statt of being; 
but, where the great principle has been fixed within, 
there is a persevering effort, and a uniform contest, 
and a continual aspiration after conformity to the great 
model of perfection. Each step that a man gains in 
this progress serves to extend his view of the high pat- 
tern to which his eye is steadily directed; and as his 
knowledge of it is thus enlarged, he is led by compari- 
son to feel more and more deeply his own deficiency. 
It thus produces increasing humility, and an increasing 
sense of his own imperfection, and causes him continu- 
ally to feel, til at, in this warfare, he requires a power 
which is not in man. But he knows also that this is 
provided, as an ei^sential part of the great System on 
which his hope is established. Amid much weakness, 
therefore, and many infirmities, his moral improve- 
ment goes forward. Faint and feeWe at first, as the 
earliest dawn of the morning, it becomes brighter and 
steadier as it proceeds in its course, and, ''as the 
shining light, shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day." 

Nature of the moral progress to -be made Jieie 7 fiffects of h upon tlif 
ht^an 1 Progress of it to iiltimsl^ perfection ? 
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2 THE DiMBDIATB COMMUKICATIOK 

The following chapter from ** Dymond's Essays on the Principlea 
of Morality" contains views connected with tji^s study of so grea* 
importance, that it was condtided to add it to this work. 

THE IMMEDIATE COMMUNICAnON OF THE WILL OF GOD. 

Conscience — Its nature — Its authority — Review of opinions respecting a 
moral sense — Bishop Butler — Lord Bacon — Lord Shaftesbury — Watts- 
Voltaire — Locke — Southey — Adam Smith — Faley — Rousseau — Milton 
^Judge Hale — Marcus Antoninus — Epictetus — ^neca — Faul — ^That 
every human h^ing possesses a moral law — Pagans — Gradations of 
light — ^Prophecy — The immediate communication of the Divine Will 
peipetaal---Of natbnat vices: Infanticide: Duelling — Of savage life. 

Thc: reader is solicited to approach this subject with that 
mental seriousness which its nature requires. Whatever be 
his opinions upon the subject, whether he believes in the • 
reality of such communication or not, he ought not even to 
think respecting it but with feelings of seriousness. 

In endeavouring to investigate &is reality, it becomes espe- 
cially needful to distinguish the communication of the Will 
of God from those mental ph<momena with which it has very 
commonly been intermingled aiid jconfounded. The want of 
tliis distinction has occasioned a confusion which has been 
greatly injurious to the cause of truth. It has occasioned 
great obscurity i»r opinion respecting diviae instruction; and 
by associating error with truth, has frequently induced scep- 
ticism respecting the truth itselif. — Wlien an inteUigent person 
perceives that infallible truth* or divine authority is described 
as belonging to th^ dictates c^ " Conscience," and when he 
perceives, as he must perceive, that these dictates are various 
and sometimes contradictory ; he is in danger of concluding 
that no unerring and no divine guidance is accorded to man. 

Upon this serious subject it is therefore peculiarly -neces- 
sary to endeavour to attain distinct ideas, and to employ those 
words only which convey distinct ideas to other men. The 
first section of the present chapter will accordingly be devoted 
to some brief observations^ respecting the Conscience, its na- 
ture, and its authority ; by which it is hoped the reader will 
see sufficient reason to distinguish its dictates fcom that higher 
guidance, rosi)ecting ;syhich it is the object of the present 
chapter to enquire. % / 

For a ^ndred purpose ^ appears requisite to offer a short 
review of popular and pfiilosophicaK opinions respecting a 
Moral Sense. These opinions will be found to have been 
frequently expressed in great indistinctness and ambiguity of 
language. The purpose of the writer in referring to these 
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opinions, is to enquire whether they do not generally involve 
a recognition— obscurely perhaps, but still a recognition — of 
the principle, that tjrod communicates his will to the mind. 
If they do this, and if they do it without design or conscious- 
ness, np tiifling testimony is afforded to the truth of the prin- 
ciple : fcNT how should this principle thus secretly recommend 
itself to the minds of men, except by the influence of its own 
evidence ? 



SECTION I. 
CONSCIENCE, iTS^ NATURE AND AUTHORITY. 

In the attempt to attach distinct notions to the term " Con- 
science," we have to request the reader not to estimate the 
accuracy of our observations by the notions which he may 
have habitually connected with the word. Our disquisition 
is not about termia but truths. If the observations are in them- 
selves just,' our principal object is attained. The secondary 
object, that of connecting truth with appropriate terms, is only 
so far attainable by a writer, as shall be attained by an uni- 
form employment of words in determinate senses in his own 
practice. 

Men possess notions of right and wrong ; they possess a 
belief that, under given circumstances, they ought to do one 
(hing or to fbrbeat another. This belief I woSd call a con- 
scientious belief. And A^hen such a belief exists in a man's 
mind in reference to a number of actions, I would call the 
sum or aggregate of his notions respecting what is right and 
wrong, his Conscience, 

To possess notions of right and wrong in human conduct — 
to be convinced that we ought to do or to forbear an action — 
implies and supposes a sense of obligation existent in the 
mind. ' A man who fefels that it is wrong for him to do a 
thing, possesses a sense of obligation to refrain. Into the 
origin of this sense of obligation, or how it is induced into the 
mind, we do not enquire : it is sufficient for our purpose that 
it exists ; and there is no reason tO' doubt that its existence is 
consequent of the will of God. 

In most men — ^perhaps in all — this sense of obligation re- 
fers, with greater or less distinctness, to the will of a supe- 
rior being. The imoression, however obscure, is, in gene 
22 
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ral, fandamentaliy thk : 'I must do so or so^ because God 
requires it. 

It is found that this sense of obligfttiofa is sometimes con- 
nected, in the minds of separate individuals, with diflferent 
actions. One man thinks he oaght.to do a thing from which 
another thinks he ought to forhear. Upon the, great questicms 
of morality there is indeed, in general, a ccmgnrty of human 
judgment ; yet subjects do arise respecting which one man's 
conscience dictates an act diflferent from that which is dic- 
tated by another's. It is not therefore essential to a con- 
scientious judgment of right and wrong, that that judgment 
should be in slrict accordantly with the Moral Law. Some 
men's consciences flictate t^at wl^ch the Moral Law does 
not enjoin; and this law enjoins 6om^ points which are not 
enforced by every man's conseieniB^ This is precisely the 
result which, from the nature of the case, it is reasonable to 
expect. Of these judgments respecting what is right, ^th 
which the sense of obligation becomes from time to time con- 
nected, some are induced by the instnictiens or example of 
others ; some by our own reflection or enquiry ; some per- 
haps from the written law of revelation ; and some, as we 
have cause to conclude, from the direct intimations of the Dir 
vjine Will. , • , . 

It is manifest that if the 9enj»e.of obligation is sometimes 
connected with subjects that a^^ poroposed to iis merely by 
the instruction of others, or if the connexion results from the 
power of association and habit, or from the fallible investiga- 
tions of our own minds — ;that sense of obligation will be con- 
nected, in di^rent individuals, with ^flereat sal]^cts. So 
that it may scnmetimes happen that a Van can say,. I con- 
scientiously think I ought to do a ^^ertain action, and y^ 
that his neighbour can say, I conscientiously: think the eonr 
trary. " With respect to particular actions, opinicm deter- 
mines whether they are good or ill ; and Con&cieiice approves, 
or disapproves, in consequenpe of this determBiatiim, whether 
it be in favour of truji or falsehood.'^* 

Such considerations enaUe us to account for %e diversity 
of the dictates of the conscience in individuals respectively. 
A person is brou^up amongst Oa&olics, and is taught from 
his childhood that ne^h ought not to be eaten in Lent. The 
arguments of those aroqad him, or perhaps their authority, 
satisfy him that what he is taught is truth. The sense ofMi' 
gation thus becomes connected with a refusal to eat flesh in 

• Adventurer; No. 91 
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Lent ; and thenceforth he says that the abstinence is dictated 
by his conscience: A Protestant youth is taught the con- 
trary. Argument br itethority satisiies him that flesh may 
lawfully be eaten every day in the year. His sense of obli- 
^gation therdlbre is not connected with the abstinence ; and 
thenceforth he says that ealfeig flesh in Lent does not violate 
his conscience. And so of a multitude^ of oUier questions. 

When therefore a person says, my conscience dictates to 
me thai I ought to perform such an action, he means — or in 
the use of such language he ought to mean — that the sense 
pf obligation which subsists -in his mind is connected wiUi 
that action ; that, so far as hi»*gudgment is enlightened, it is 
a requisition of ihe law of Grod. 

But Qot aZ/ our opinions respecting morality and religion 
are derived from educatiipa or reasoning. He who finds in ' 
Scripture the, precept, " Thou, shalt love thy neighbour a6 thy- 
self" derives an opinion respecting the duty of loving others 
from the discovery of this ipcpression of the Will of God. 
His sense of obligation is connected with benevolence to- 
wards others in consequence of this discovery ; or, in other 
' words, his muierstandmg has been informed by the Moral 
Law, and a xmyr duty is added to those which are dictated by 
his conscience t Thus it is that Scripture, by informing the 
judgment, extends the juiisdiction of conscience ; and it is 
hence, in part, that in those who seriously study the Scrip- 
tures, the conscience aj^ai^ so much more vigilant and 
oper^ive than in many who do not possess, or do not regard 
them. Many of the mistakes which education introduces, 
Siany of the fallacies to which our own speculations lead us, 
are corrected by thil'law. In the case of our Catholic, if a 
reference ta Scripture should convince him that the judgment 
he has formed respecting abstinence from flesh is not founded 
on the Law of God, the sense of t)bligation becomes detached 
from its subject; and thenceforth hk conscience ceases to 
dictate that he should abstain from flesh in Lent. Yet Scrip- 
ture does not decide every question respecting human duty, 
and in some instances individuals judge aiflerently of the de- 
cisions which Scripture gives. This, again, oecasions soBie 
diversity in the dictates of the Conscience ; it occasions the 
sense of obligation to become connected with dissimilar, mnd 
possibly incQjnpatible, actions. 

But another portion of men's jtidgments respecting moral 
aflfairs is derived from immediate intimations of the Divine 
Will. (This we must be allowed for the present to assume.) 
These intimations inform sometimes the judgment ; correct 
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its mistakes ; and increase and gire distinctness to our know- 
ledge-r-thus operating, as the Scriptures operate, to connect 
the sense of obligation more accuraHily with those actions 
which are conformable with the Will of God. It does not, 
however, follow, by any sort of necessity, that tMs higher in- 
struction must correct all the miSldt^ ef ^e judgment ; that 
because it imparts some light, that light must be perfect day ; 
that because it communicates some moral or religious truth, 
it must communicate all the truths of religion and morality. 
Nor, again, does it follow that individuals must each receive 
the same access of knowledge. It is evidently as possible 
that it should be communicalftd in different degrees to dif-^ 
ferent individuals, as that it Hhould be communicated at all. 
For which plain reasons we are still to expect, what intact 
we find, that although the judgn^tot receives light fronr a 
superhuman intelligence, the degree of that light varies in in- 
dividuab ; and that ^e sense of obligation is connected with 
fewer subjects, and attended wintt less accuracy, in the minds 
of some men than of others. 

With respect to the authority which properly belongs to 
Conscience as a director of individual conduct, it appears 
manifest, alike from reason and from Scripture, that it is great. 
When a man believes, upon due deliberation, that a certain 
action is right, that action is right to him. And this is true, 
whether the action be or be not required of mankind by the 
Moral Law.* The fact that in his mind the sense of obligation 
attaches to the act, and that he has duly deliberated upon the 
accuracy of his judgment, makes the dictate of his Conscience 
upon that subject an authoritative^ dictate. The individual is 
to be held guilty if he violates his Coi&cience — ^if he does 
one thing, whilst his sense of obligation is directed to its con- 
trary. Nor, if his judgment should not be accurately informed, 
if his sense of obligation shoiQd not be connected with a proper 
subject, is the guilt of violating his Conscience taken away. 
Were it otherwise, a person might be held virtuous for acting 
in opposition to his apprehensions of duty; or -'guilty, for 
doing what he believed to be riglit. " It is happy for us that 
our title to the character of virtuous beings, depends not upon 
the justness of our opinions or the constant objective rectitude 
of all we do, but upon the conformity of our actions to the sin- 
cere convictions of our m«ads."t Dr* Fumeaux says, " To 
secure the favotir of Grod and the rewards of true religion, we 

* " By Conscienoe all men are restra^d from intentional ill — it infal- 
libiy directs us to avoid guilt, but ia not intended to secure us from error.** 
—Advent. No. 91. t Dr. Priiie. 
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must follow our own consciences and judgments (tccordirtg to 
the b^st light we can attain,"* And I am especially disposed 
to add the testimony ^ Sir William Temple, because he re- 
cognizes the doctrine which has just been advanced, that our 
judgments we enlightened hy superhuman agency. "The 
way to our future happiq^s^ must bo left, at last, to the im- 
pressions made upon every marCs belief and conscience either 
by natural er supernatural arguments and means."! — Accord- 
ingly there appears no reason to doubt that some will stand 
convicted in the sight of the Omniscient Judge, for actions 
which his Moral Law has not forbidden ; and that some may 
be uncond^nmed for actions A^ich ^hat law does not allow. 
The distinction here is the same as .that to which we have 
before had occasion to allude, between the desert of the agent 
and the quality of the acl» Of this distinction an illustration 
is contained in Isaiah x. It was the divine will that ascer- 
tain specific course of action should be pursued in punishing 
the Israelites. For the performance of this, the king of As- 
syria was employed : — ^' I will give him a charge to take the 
spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them down like the 
mire of the streets." This charge the Assyrian monarch ful- 
filled; he did the will of God; but then his intention was 
criminal ; he " meant not so :" and therefore, when the " whole 
work" is performed, " I will punisk,^^ says the Almighty, " the 
fruit of the stout heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory 
of his high looks." , 

But it was said that these principles respecting the author- 
ity of Conscience were recognized in Scripture. " One be- 
iieveth that he may eat all tilings : another who is weak eateth 
herbs. One man esfeemeth one day above another : another 
esteemeth every day alike." Here, then, are difTerenoes, 
nay, contrarieties of conscientious judgments. And what are 
the parties directed severally to do ? — ^*' Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind ;" that is, let the full persua- 
sion of his own mind be every man's rule of action. The 
situation of these parties was, ihait one perceived the truth 
upon the subject, and the other did not ; that in one the sense 
of obligation was connected with an accurate, in the other 
with an inaccurate, opinion. Thus, again : — " / know, and 
am persuaded by the Lcard Jesus, that.tfiere is nothing un- 
clean of itself;" therefore, absolutely speaking, it is lawful to 
eat all things ; " but ta him that esteemeth any thing to he un- 
cleaui to hun it is unclean," The qi^estion is not, whether 

• Essay on Toleration, p. 8. t Works : v. l.-p. 55. f. 1740. 
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his judgment was correct, but what that judgment actually 
was. To the doubter, the uncleanness, that is, the sin of eat- 
ing, was certain, though the act niras ri||it. Agabi : ''All thingF 
indeed are pure ; but it is svil for that man who eateth with 
offence." And, a^ain, as a general rule : " Hewitt doubteth 
is condemned if he eat, because hfi ^teth not of faith ; for 
whatsoever is not of faith Is sin."* 

And here we possess a sufficient answer to those who 
affect to make light of the authority of Conscience, and ex- 
claim, " Every man pleads his conscientious c^inions, and 
that he is bound in conscience to do this or that ; and yet his 
neighbour makes the same p\m and urges the same obUgation 
to do just the contrary. But what ti^en? These persons' 
judgments differed : that we might expect, for they are falli- 
ble ; but their sense of obligatioiwwas, in each case, really 
attached to its subject, and was in each case authoritative. 

One observation remains; that * although a man ought to 
make his conduct conform to -his ccmscience, yet he may 
sometimes justly be held criminal for the errors of his opinion. 
Men often judge amiss respecting their duties in censequence 
of their own faults : some take little pains to ascertain the 
truth; some voluntarily exclude knowledge; and most men 
would possess more accurate perceptions of the Moral Law 
if they sufficiently endeavoured to obtain them. And, there- 
fore, although a man may not be punished for a given act 
which he ignorantly supposes to be lawful, he may be pun- 
ished for that ignorance in which his suppositiou originates. 
Which consideration may perhaps account for the expression, 
that he who ignorantly failed to do his master's will "shall 
be beaten with few stripes." There is* a degree of wicked- 
ness, to the agents of which God at leng^ " sends strong de- 
lusion" that they may " believe a lie."' In this state of strong 
delusion they perhaps may, without violating any sense of 
obligation, do many wicked actions. The p^ciples which 
have been here delivered would lead us to suppose that the 
punishment which awaits such mpn will ^ave respect rathei 
to that intensity of wickedness of which deliisHm was the 
consequence, than to those particular acts which they might 
ignorantly commit under the influence of the delusion itself. 
This observation is offered to the reader because some writers 
have obscured the present subject by speculating iqpo^ the 
moral deserts of those desperately bad men, who occasionally 
have committed atrocious acts under the notion that they were 
doing right. *■ 

• P til. xiv 
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Let US then, when we direct our serious enquiry to the 
Immediate Communication of the Divine Will, carefully dis- 
tinguish that Communication from the dictates of the con- 
science. They are separate and disunct considerations. It 
is obvious that those positions which some persons advance ; 
— " Conscience is our infallible guide," — ^" Conscience is the 
voice of the Deity," <fcc., are wholly improper and inadmissi- 
We The term may indeed have been employed synonymously 
iox the voice of God : but this oilght never to be done. It is 
to induce confusion of language respecting a subject which 
ought always to be distinctly exhibited; and the necessity 
for avoiding ambiguity is so much the greater, as the conse- 
quences of that ambiguity are more serious : it is obvious 
that, on these subjects, inaccuracy of language gives rise to 
serious errbr of opinion. 

REVIEW OP OPINIONS RESPECTING A MORAL SENSE. 

The purpose for which this, brief review is oflfered to the 
reader, is explained in very few words. It is to enquire, by 
a reference to the written opinions of many persons, whether 
they do not agree in asserting that our Creator communicates 
some portions of his Morsd Law immediately to the human 
mind. These opinions are frequently delivered, as the reader 
will presently discover, in great ambiguity of language ; but 
in the midst oL|his ambiguity there appears to exist one per- 
vading truth — a truth in testimony to which these opinions 
are not the less satisfactory because, in some instances, the 
testimony is undesigned. The reader is requested to observe, 
as he. passes on^ whether many of the difficulties which en- 
quirers have found or made, are not solved by the supposition 
of a divine communication, and whether they can be solved 
b}' any other. 

" The Author of nature has much better Aimished us for a 
virtuous conduct than our moralists seem to imagine, by al- 
most as quick and powerful instructions as we have for the 
preservation of our bodies."* 

"It is manifest, great part of common language and of 
common behaviour over the werld, is formed upon the sup- 
position of a moral faculty, whether called conscience, moral 
reason, moral sense, or divine reason; whether considered 
as a sentiment of the understanding, or as a perception of the 
heeurt, or, which seems .the truth, as including both."t Is it 

• Dr. Hutcheson : Enquiry concerning Moral Good and Evil. 
t Bishop Butler : Enquiry on Virtue. 
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not remarkable that for a •* facidty" so well known*" over tlie 
world," even a name has not been found, and that a Christian 
bishop accumulates a multiplicity of ambiguous epithets to 
explain his meaning ? Bishop Butter says again t)f Conscience, 
" To preside and gorera, from the very economy and consti- 
tution of man, belongs to it. This faculty was placed within 
to be our proper governor to direct and regulate all undue 
principles, passions, and motives of action: — ^It carries its 
own authority with it, that it is our natulral guide, the guide 
assigned us by the Author of our nature." Would it hare 
been unreasonable to conclude, that there was at Ifeast some 
connexion between this reprover of "aB undue pHi^ciples, 
passions, and motives," and that law of which the New Tes- 
tament speaks, " All things that are reprieved are made mani- 
fest by the light ?"• 

Blair says, " Conscience is felt to act as the delegate of an 
invisible Ruler ;" — ** Conscience is the guide, or the enlight- 
ening or directing principle of our conduct."t In this in- 
stance, as in many others. Conscience appeai^ to be uded in 
an indeterminate sense. Conscience is not an enHghtening 
principle, but a principle which is enlightened. It is not a 
legislator, but a repository of statutes. Yet the reader will 
perceive the fundamental truth, that man is in fact illtmainated, 
and illuminated by an invisible Ruler. In the thirteenth ser- 
mon there is an expression more distinct : " God 'has invested 
Conscience with authority to promulgate his laws." It is 
obvious that the Divine Being must hslve communieated his 
laws, before they could have be^n promulg«fted by Conscience. 
In accordance with which the au&or says in another place, 
" Under the tilition of God let us put"^our^lves."- — ^" A Hea- 
venly Conductor vouchsafes his aid." — ^'* EHvine light de- 
scends to guide our steps ;"J It were to be wished (hat such 
sentiments were not obscured by propositions like these : "'A 
sense of right and wrong in coniiuct, or of moral good and 
evil, belongs to human nature.^* — ^* Such siiBntiments are i;oevai 
with human nature ; for they are the remains of a lav which 
was originally written in our heart."^ 

I do not know whether the reader wil be able to perceive 
with distinctness the ideas of Lord Bacon and of Dr. Rush 
in the following quotations, but I think he'will perceive that 
they involve a recognition — obscure and indeterminate, but 
still a recogni^on — of the doctrine, that the Deity communi- 
cates his laws to the minds of men. Dr. Rush says, "It 



• Eph. V. 13. f Serirons. I Seripon 7. ^ Sermim 13. 
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would seem as if the Supreme 'Being haul preserved the Moral 
Feiculty in man from the ruins of his fall, on purpose to guide 
him back again to paradise ; and at the same time ^^ consti- 
tuted the Conscience^ both in man and fallen spirits, a kind of 
royalty in his moral empire, on purpose to show his property 
in all intelligent creatures, and ^eir original resemblance to 
himself." A.nd Lord Bacon says, " The light of nature not 
only shines upon the human mind through the medium of a ra- 
tional faculty, but by an internal instinct according to the law 
of conscience, which is a spajkle of the purity of man's first 
estate." 

** The faculties of our minds are so formed by nature, that 
as soon as we begin to reason, we may also begin, in some 
measure to distinguish good from evil."— "We prefer virtue 
to vice on account of the seeds planted in us."* 

The folia wing is not the less worthy uotice because it is 
from the pen of Lord Shaftesbury : " Sense of right and 
wrong, being as natural to us as natural affection itself, and 
beings first principle in our constitution and make, there is 
no speculation, K)pinion, persuasion, or belief, which is capa- 
ble, immediately^ or directly, to exclude or destroy it."t Sen- 
timents such as these are very commonly expressed; and 
what da they imply f If sense of right and wrong is natural 
to us, it is btBcause He who created us has placed it in out 
minds. The conclusion too is inevitable, that this sense 
must indicate jthe Divine Law by which right and wrong are 
discriminated. Now we do not say that these sentiments 
are absolutely just, or that 'a sense of right and wrong is 
strictly ** natural" to man, but we say that the sentiments 
involve the supposition of some mode of Divine Guidance — 
some mode in which the Moral Law of God, or a part of it, 
is cbmmunicated by Mm to mankind. And if this be indeed 
true, it may surely, with all reason, be asked, why we should 
not assent to the reality of that mode of ^communication, of 
which, as we shall her^afler see, Christianity asserts the 
existence ? 

" The first principled of morals are the immediate dictates 
of the moral faculty." — " By the moral faculty, or conscience, 
solely, we have the original conception of right and wrong." 
— ♦" It is evident t^at this principle has, from its nature, au- 
thority to direct and determine with regard to our conduct ; 
to judge, to acquit or condemn, and even to ptmish ; an author- 
ity wSk^K belongs to no other principle of the human mind." 

• John Le C!erc. ' t Characteristic*. 
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— ^^ The Supreme Being has giyen us this light within to 
direct our moral conduct." — ^** It is the candle of the Lord, 
set up within us to guide our steps."* This is almost the 
language of Christianity, " That was the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that corned into the world."! I do not 
mean to affirm that the author of the essays speaks exclusively 
of the same Divine Guidance as tJie apostle ; but surely, if 
Conscience operates as such a " light within," as " the caiidle 
of the liOrd," it can require no reasoning to convince us that 
it is illuminated from heaven. The indistinetaess of notions 
which such language exhibits, appears to arise from inaccu- 
rate views of the nature of Consciwdce. The writer does 
not distinguish between the recipient and the source ; hetween 
the enlightened principle and the enlightening bea:m. The 
apostle speaks only of the last; the uninspired enquirer 
speaks, without discrimination, of both; — and hence the am- 
biguity. 

Dr. Beattie appears to maintain the same general principle, 
the same essential truth, under other phraseology. Common 
sense, he- says, is " that power of ^e mind which perceives 
truth or commands belief by an instantaneous^ instinctive, and 
irresistible impulse, neither derived from education^ nor from 
habit, but from nature.^^ — " Every man may find the evidence 
^f moral science in his own breast." An " instinctive" per- 
ception of truth derived from nature, must necessarily be tan- 
tamount to a power of perception imparted by the Deity. 
" Whatsoever nature does, God does," says Seneca : and Dr 
Beattie himself explains his own meaning — ''The dictates 
of nature, that is, the voice of God.*^ We have no concern 
with the justness of Beattie's phUosophy^ intellectual or moral, 
but the reader will perceive the recognition of the truth, or 
of something like the fruth, to which we have so often referred. 

" What is the power wi^n us that perceives the distinc- 
tions of right and wrong ? My answer is. The Understanding." 
— ^^ Of every thought, sentiment, and subject, the Understand- 
ing is the natural and ultimate judge." This is the language 
of .Dr. Price, but he does not seem whc^ satisfied wiSk Us 
own definition. He says, '' The truth seems to be, that in 
contemplating the acticms of moral agents, we have both a 
perception of the understanding, and a feeling of the heart." 
And again, " It is to intuition that we owe owe moral ideas." 
He speaks too of " the virtuous principle," — *^ the inward 
spring of virtue ; and says, ^ Goodness is the power of re- 

* Dr. Reid : Esmijs on the Powera of the Human Mind, Enay 3. c 8. d&r 

♦ Jolin L 9. t Essay on Troth. 
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flection, raisied to its due scat of direction and sovereignty in 
the niind." These various expressions do not appear to re- 
present very distinct notions, but after the " Understan4ing" 
has been stated to be the ultimate judge, we are presented 
with the idea of Conscience, and then we perceive in Dr. 
Price's language, that which we find in the language of so 
many others, " Whatever our Consciences dictate to us, that 
He, (the Deitjr,) commands more evidently and undeniably, 
than ifhya voice from heaven toe had been called upon to do it."* 

Dr. Watts says that the mind " contains in it the plain and 
general pnnciples of morality, not explicitly as propositions, 
but only as native principles^ by which it judges, and cannot 
but judge, virtue to be fit and vice unfit. "t 

And Dr. Cudworth : " The anticipations of morality do not 
spring merely from notional ideas, or from certain rules or 
propositions arbitrarily printed upon the soul as upon a book, 
but from some other more inward and vital principle in intel- 
lectual beings as such, whereby they have a natural determi- 
nation in them to do some things and to avoid others.'^| 

Voltaire in his Commentary on Beccaria^ says, "I call 
natural laws those which nature dictates, in all ages, to all 
men, for the maintenance of that Justice which she, (say what 
they will of her,) hath implanted in our hearts." 

" And this law is that innate sense of right and wrong, of • 
virtue and vice, which every man carries in his own bosom." 
— ^" These impressions, operating on the mind of man, be- 
speak a law written on his heart.^^ — ^^ This secret sense of 
right and wrong, for wise purposes so deeply implanted by 
our Creator on the human mind, has the nature, force, and 
effect of a law."|| 

Locke : " The Divine law, that law which God has set to 
the actions of men, whether promidgated to them by the light 
of nature or the voice of revelation, is the measure of sin and 
duty. That God has given a rule whereby men should gov- 
ern themselves I think there is nobody so brutish as to 
deny."ir The reader should remark, that revelation and *^ the 
light of nature" are here represented as being jointly and 
equally the law of Grod. 

" Actions, then, instead of being tried by the eternal stand- 
ard of rigiit and wrong, on- which the unsophisticated heart 
unerringly pronounces^ were judged by the rules of a pemi- 

• Review of Principal Qttedtioiis in Morals. t Philoeophical Easaya 

X Eternal and Immutable Morality. 

^ Crimes and Punishment*, Com. c. 14. 

I Dr. Shepherd*! Discoune on Future Existence. T E«ay, b. S{, c. 9a 
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clous casuistry."* This may not be absi^iitely true; bm 
there must be some truth which it is like, or such a proposi- 
tion would not be advanced. Who ever thought of attribu- 
ting to the unsophisticated heart the power of unerringly 
pronouncing on questions of prudence ? Yet questions (^ right 
and wroi^ are not, in their own nature^ more easiiy solved 
than those of {uiidence. 

^^ Boys .do not listen to sermons.- They, need not he told 
tohcU is right ; like men^ they all know their duty st^fiderUly ; 
the grand difficulty is to practise it."t Neither may this be 
true ; ^id it is not true. But upon what species of knowledge 
would any writer think of affirming that boys need not be in- 
structed, except upon the single species, the knowledge of 
duty 1 And how should they know this without instruction, 
unless their Creator has taught them ? 

Dr. Rush exhibits the sajne views in a more determinate 
form : " Happily for the human race, the intimaUons of duty 
and the road to happiness are not left to the slow operations 
or doubtful inductions of reascm. It is worthy of notice, that 
while second thoughts are best in matters of judgment, first 
thoughts are always to be .preferred in- matters that relate to 
morality. ^'^X 

Adam Smith : ** It is altogether absurd and unintelligible, 
'to suppose that the first perceptions^ right and wrong can be 
derived from reason. These- first perceptions cannot be the 
object of reason, but of immediate sense and feeling," — 
'^ Though man has been rendered the immediate judge c^ man- 
kind, €kn s^peal lies frwn his sentence to a much hi^ier tri- 
bunal, to the tribunal of their own Consciences, to that of the 
man within the breast^ the •great judge and arbiter of their 
conduct." In some cases in which censure is violently poured 
upon us, the judgments of the man within, are, however, much 
shaken in the steadiness and iirmness of their decision. '' In 
such cases, this demigod witlm the breast appears, like the 
demigods of the poets, though partly of immortal, yet, partly, 
too, of mortal extraction." Our moral faculties. " were set up 
within us to be the supreme arbiters of all our actions." " The 
rules which they prescribe are to be regarded as the com- 
mands and* laws of the Deity, promulgated ^ those vice- 
gerents which ke has thus set up within us." " Some ques- 
tions must be left altogether to the decision of the poaa wi^ju 
the breast." And let the reader mark what follows : " K we 
" listen with diligent and reverential liUtention to what he wig- 

♦ Dr. Southey : Book of the Church, c 10. t Wert. Rev. Na 1 

t Influence of Physical Causes on the Moral FacultyT 
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gests to US, his voice will never deceive us. We shall stand 
in no need of casuistic rules to direct our conduct.'' How 
wonderful that such a man, who uses almost the language of 
Scripture, appears not even to have thought of the truth — 
''the Auointiiig which ye have received of him abideth in 
you, and ye need not that any man teach you !" for he does 
not appear to have thought of it. He intimates that this vice- 
gerent of God, this undeceiving teacher to whom* we are to 
Ustei^ with reverential , attention, is some "contrivance or 
mechanism within ;" and says that to examine what contriv- 
ance or mechaaism it is, " is a m^^ matter of philosophical 
curiosity."* - 

A matter o^ philosophical curiosity, Dr. Paley seems to have 
thought a kindred enquiry to be. He ^cusses the question, 
whether th^e is such a thing as a Moral Sense or* not ; and 
Hhus sums up the argument : " Up<m the whole it seems to 
me, either that there exist no such instincts as conq>ose what 
is called the m(Kal -sense, or that they are not now to be dis- 
tinguished from prejudices and habits/' — " This celebrated 
question therefore becomes, in our system, a question of pure 
curiosity; and as such, we dismiss it to the determination of 
those who are more inquisitive than we are concerned to be, 
about the natural history and constitution of the human spe- 
cies."! But in another work, a work in which he did not 
bind himself to the support of a philosophic^ system, he holds 
other language : ^" Conscience, our own Conscience, is to be 
our guide in aH things." **It is through the whisperings of 
Conscience thai the Spirit speaks. If men are wilfully deaf 
to ^eir Consciences they cannot hear the Spirit. If, hearing, 
if being compelled to hear the remonstrances of Conscience, 
they nevertheless decide and resolve and determine to go 
against them, then they grieve, then they defy, then they do 
despite to, the Spirit of God,^ " Is it superstition ? Is it not 
on the contrary a just and reasonable piety to imn^re of God 
the guidance c€ his Holy Spirit, when we have My thing of 
great importance to decide upon or undertake ?" — ** It being 
confessed that we cannot -ordinarily distinguish, at the time, 
the suggeslions of the Spirit from th^ operations of our minds, 
it may be asked. How are we to listen to them ? The answer 
is, by attending, universally, to the admonitions within us. "J 
The tendency of these quotations to enforce our general ar- 
gument, is plain and powerful. But the reader should notice 
here anothier and a very interesting consideration. Paley 
23 
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says, " Our own Conscience is to be our guide in all things. '^ 
— We are to attend universtdly to the admonitions within us 
Now he writes a book of moral philosophy, that is, a book that 
shall " teach men their dn^ and tiie reasons pf it," and fmm 
thiv book he absolutely emUudes this law whi^ men should 
universally obey, this law which should be tht&t *< guide in all 
things." 

*' C(mscience, Conscience," exclaims 'Rousseau m his Pen- 
sees, '* Diirine Instinct, Immortal and Heavenly Voice, sure 
Gruide of a being ignorailt^and Hmited but intelligent ^and free, 
infallible Judge of good aad evil, by which man is naade like 
unto God!" Here are attributes which, if they be jiKstly 
assig^d, certainly cannot belong to hiu^tanity ; or if they do 
belong to humanity, an apostle certainly could not he accurate 
when he sfdd that in us, that is in our flesh, " dweileth no good 
thing" Another observation of Rousse^'s is worth transcrib- 
ing : " pur own ccmscience is the most enlightened philo- 
sopher. There is no need to be acquainted with Tully's 
Offices to make a man of probity ; ancl perhs^ the moat vir 
tuous woman in the world is the least acquainted with the de 
finition of virtue." 

** And I will place within them as a guide, 
My Umpire, Conscience ; whom if they will near 
Light after li^t, well used, they shall attain.'** ^ 

This is the language of Milton ; and we have thus his tes- 
timony added to the many, that God has placed within us an 
Umpire which shall pronounce, His own laws in our hearts. 
Thus in his " Christian Doctrine*^ more clearly : " They can 
lay claim ^o nothing more than human powers, assisted by 
that spiritual illumination which is cojiiTnon to aU"\ 

Judge Hale : " Any man that sincerely and truly fears Al- 
mighty God, and calls and relies upon him for his direction, 
has it as really as a son has the counsel ^d direction of his 
father ; ai]#though the voice be not audible nor discernible 
by sense, yet it is equally as real as if a man heard a voice 
saying, " This is the way, walk in it." 

The sentiments of the ancient philosophers, &c., should 
not be forgotten, and the rather because their Is^guage id fre- 
quently much more distinct and satiafactoiy than that of the 
refined enquirers of the present-day. 

Marcus Antoninus: "He who is well disjjosed will do 
every thing dictated by the divinity — a. particle or portion of 
Himself f which God has given to each as a guide and ahaderrX 

• Par. Lost, iU. 194. * t P. 81. " t Lib. 5, Sect 27. 

* ' ,. 
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Aristotle : " The mind of man hath a near affinity to God . 
there is a divine ruler in him.** — PItitarch r " The light of 
truth is a law, not written in tables or books" but dwelUng in 
the mind, always as a living rule which never permits the 
soul to be destmite of an interior guide." — Hieron says that 
the universal light, shining in the Conscience^ is " a domestic 
Grod, a Grod wi^in the hearts and souls of men." — Epictetus : 
" God has assigned ^o each man a director, his own good ge- 
nius, a guardian whose vigilance no slumbers interrupt, and 
whom no false reasonings can deceive. So that when you 
have shut your door, say not that you are alone, for your God 
is ^thin. — ^What need have you of outward light to discover 
what is done, or to light to good actions, who have God or that 
genius of divine principle for your light ?'■* Such citations 
might be greatly multiplied ; but one more must suffice. . Sen- 
eca says, " We find felidty — in a pure and untainted mind, 
which if it wer^ not holy were not Jit to entertain the Deity. ^ 
How like the words of an apostle ! — " If any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy ; for the temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are."t T^e philosopher again: 
" There is a holy spirit in us ;"$ and again the apostle : " Know 
ye not that" the " Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?"^ 

Now respecting the various opinions which have been laid 
before the reader, there is one observation that will generally 
a{^ly — that they unite in assigning certain important attributes 
or operations to some principle or power existent in the hu- 
man mind. They affirm that this prmciple or power possesses 
wisdom to direct us aright — ^that its directions are given in- 
stantaneously as the individual needs them — ^that it is insepa- 
rably attended with unquestionable authority to command. 
That such a principle or power does, therefore, actually exist, 
can need little further proof; for a concurrent judgment upon 
a question of personal experience cannot surely be incorrect. 
To say that individuals express their notions of this principle 
or power by various phraseology, that they attribute to it dif- 
ferent degrees of superhuman intelligence, or that they refer 
for its origin to contradictory causes, does not affect the gen- 
eral argument. The great point for our attention is, not the 
designation or the supposed origin of this guide, but its attri* 
butes ; and these attributes appear to be divine. 

• Lib. 1, c. 14. + 1 Cor. uL 17. 

t De Benef: 0..17, 4lo. 4 1 C«r. ill 16 
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THE imiBDIA'nS (XnOfUmCATION OF TBE WILL OF GOD. 

I. That every reasonable bumaix being is a moral agent — 
that is, that erery such hunu^i being is re^poifmble to (Ssd, no 
one perhaps denies. There can be no. responsibility where 
there is no knowledge : " Where there is *no law there is no 
transgression." So then erery human l^ing possesses, or is 
furnished with, mord knowledge and a moral law. ^* If we 
admit that mankind, without an outward revelatipn, are never- 
theless sinners, we must also admit that mankind, without 
such a rerelation, are ncTertheless in pqssession of the law 
of God."* *. . " 

Whence then do they obtain it ?— a question to which but 
one answer can be given ; from the Creator himself. It ajH 
pears therefore to be ahnost demonstratively shown, that Grod 
does commimicate his will immediately to the minds of those 
who hate no access to. ike external expression of it. It is 
always to be remembered that, as the majority of mankind do 
not possess the written communication ai the will of Grod, the 
question, as it respects them, is between an Immediate Com- 
munication and none; between such a communication, and 
the denial of their responsibility in a future state ; between 
such a communication, and the reducing them to the condition 
of the beasts that perish. 

II, No one perhaps will imagine that this argument is con- 
fined to countries which the external light of Christianity has 
not reached. " Whoevw expects to find in the Scriptures 
a specific direction for every ^noral doubt that arises, looks 
for more than he wifl meet with ;"! so that even in Christian 
countries there exists some portion of that necessity for other 
guidance, which has been Seen to «xist in respect to pagans. 
Thus Adam Smith says that there are some qi^tions which 
it " is perhaps altogether impossible to determine by any pre- 
cise rules," and that they *^ must be left altogether to the de- 
cision of the man within the breast." — But, indeed, when we 
speak of living in Christian countries, and of having access 
to the' external revelation, we are likely to mislead ourselves 
with respect to the actual condition of " Christian" people. 
Persons talk of possessing the Bible, as if every one who 
lived, in a protestant country had a. Bible in his pocket and 
could read it. Biit there- are titiousands, perhi4[>8 millions, in 
Christian and in protestant countries, who know yery Ettle of 

* Gurney : Eways on ChnstianitVi p. 516. 
t Mor. and Pol. Phil. b. 1, c. 4. 
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I 

what Cliristianity enjoins. They probably do not possess the 
Scriptures, or if they di, prbbably^cannot read them. What 
they do know they learn froip others — from others who may 
be little solidtcma to teach them, or to teach them aright. 
Snch persons^herefore are, to a considerable extent, practi- 
cally in the same ^situation as those who 4ave not heard of 
Christianity, and there is therefore to them a corresponding 
need of a direct communication of knowledge from heaven. 
But if we see the need of such knowledge extending itself 
thus far, wha will call in question the doetrine, that it is im- 
parted to the whole human race ? 

These are offered as considerations- involving an antecedent 
probability of the truth -bf our ftrgument. The reader is not 
required to give his assent to^ it as to-a dogma ci which he • 
can discover neither the reason nor the object. Here is pro- 
bability very strong ; here is usefulness very manifest, and very 
great ; — so that the mind may reasonably be open to the recep- 
tion of evidence, whatever Truth that evidence shall (establish. 

If the written revelation were silent respecting the imme- 
diate commimication of the Divine Will, that silence might 
perhaps ri^tly be regarded as conctusive evidence ^at it is 
not conveyed ; because it is so intimately connected with the 
purposes to which that revelation is directed, that scarcely 
any other explanation could be given of its silence than that 
the communication did not exist. That the' Scriptures declare 
that God has communicated light and knowledge to some 
men by the immediate exertion of hie own agency, admits 
not of dispute : but this it is obvious is not sufficient for ma 
purpose ; and it is in the belief that they declare that God 
imparts some knowledge to all men, that we thus appeal to 
their testimony. 

Now here the reacfer should especially observe, that where 
the Christian Scriptures speak of the existence and influence 
of the Divine Spirit on the mind, they commonly speak of its 
higher operations ; not ef its office as a poral guide, but as a 
purifier, and sanctifier, and comforter of the soul* They 
speak of it in reference to its sacred and awful operations in 
connexion with human salvation : and thus it happens that 
very many citations which, if we were writing an essay on 
religion, would be perfectly appropriate, do not possess that 
distinct and palpable application to an argument, which goes 
no further than fo affirm that it is a nioral guide. And yet it 
may most reasonably be remarked, that if it has pleased the 
Universal Parent thus, and for these awful purposes, to visit 
the minds of those who are obedient 'o his power — ^he wiU 
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m 

not stiifer them to be destitute of a moral guidance. The less 
must be supposed to be involved in the greater. 

Our argument does not respect the degrees 'of iUumiBation 
which may be possessed, respectively, by individuals,* or in 
different ages of the w<wid. There were motives, easily con- 
ceived, for imparting a greater degree of light and of power 
at the introduction of Christianity than in the present day, 
accordingly there are many expressions in the New Testa- 
ment which speak of high degrees of Ught and power, and 
which, however they may affinn the . generd existence of ^ 
Divine Guidance, are not descriptive of the general nor of the 
present condition of mankind. Neverthdess, if the reccM^s 
of Christianity, in describing these greater " gifts," infonn us 
that a gift, similar in its nature but without specification of 
its amount, is imparted to all men, it is sufficient.* Although 
it is one thing for the Creator to impart a general capacity to 
distinguish right from wrong, and another to impart miraculous 
power ; ^e thing to inform his accountable creature that lying 
is evil-, and another to enable him to cure a leprosy \ yet this 
affords no reason to deny thai ^e nature of the gift is not the 
same, or that both are not divine^ " The degree of light may 
vary according as one man has a greater measure than ano- 
ther. But the light of an apostle is not one thing and the 
.ight of the heathen another thing, distinct in principle. 
They differ only in degree of power, distinctness, and splen- 
dour of manifestation."t 

So early as <7en. vi. there is a distinct declaration of the 
moral operation of the Deity on the human mind ; not upon 
the pious and the good, but upon- those who were desperately 
wicked, so that even ** every imagination of the thoughts d 
their heart was only evil continually." — ^ My spirit shall nbt 
always strive with man." Upon this passage a good and in- 
telligent man writes ^us ; " Siarely, if His spirit had striv^ti 
with them until that time, until ^y were so desperately 
wicked, and wholly cbrrupted, that not only some, but every 
imagination of their hearts was evil, yes, only evil, and that 

* I am disposed to offer a simple testimony to what I believe to be a 
truth ; that even in the present day, the divine illmnination and power is 
sometimes imparted to indivldu&ils m a degree much greater than is neces- 
sary for the purposes of mere moral direction ; that on subjects connected 
with their own personal condition or that of others, light is sometimes 
imparted in greater brightnste and splendour than is ordmarily enjoyed by 
mankind, or than is necessary for our ordinary direction in life. 

t Hancock : E^ay on Instinct, &c^ p. 2, c. 7, s. 1. i take tbrs op|>or- 
tunity of acknowledghig the ebfigations I am under to this work, for 
uiany of th« << Opinions" which- are eited in the last seoticm. 
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continually^ we may well believe the express Scriptoce asser- 
tion, that * a manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man 
to pK^t withal.' "* - ' 

Respecting some of the piephetical passages in the He- 
brew Scriptnes, it uniy be observed that there s^pears a 
want of complete adaptation to the immediate pmrpose of ottr 
argmnent, becaose they speak of that, prospectively, which 
our argument assumes to be tm6 retrospectively also. *^ After 
those daysy saith the Lord, I>will put my law in their inward 
parts and write it in ^eir hearts f\ from whkh Uie reader 
may possibly conclude that before those days no such inter- 
nal law was in^arted. Yet the |Hreceding paragraph might 
assure him of the contrary, and thact ^ prophet indicated an 
increase rather ^um a commencement of ijiiemal guidance. 
Under any supposition it does not edfect the argument as it 
respects the present ocmdition oi thfe human race ; for the j^ro- 
phecy is twice quoted in the Christian Scriptures, and is ex- 
presi^ stated to be fulfilled. Once the prophecy is quoted 
almost at length, and in the other instance the^ important clause 
is retained, *' I will ppt my laws into their hearts, and in their 
mmds will I vnrite them."|: 

" And aU thy children," sfiys Iswah, " shall be taught of 
the Lord." Christ himself quotes this passage m illustrating 
the nature of his own religion : " It is written in the prophets. 
And they shall be <tll taught of God."^ 

" Thine eyes shall see thy teachers : and thine esurs shall 
hear a word behind thee, saying, '^is is the way, walk yo 
in it ; when ye turn to the right haiad, and when ye turn to 
thelefi."|| • . . 

The Christian Scriptures, if they be not more explicit, are 
more abundant in their testimony . Paul addresses the ^^ foolish 
GalaUans,^ The reader should observe their chaxacter ; for 
some Christians who acknowledge the Divine in&uence on 
the minds of eminently good men, are disposed to question it 
in refsrence to others. These foolish Galatians had turned 
again to " weak and beggarly elements," and their dignified 
instructor .was afraid of them, lest he had bestowed upon 
^em labour in vain. Nevertheless, to 4hem he makes the 
solemn declaration, <v6od hath sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts."T^ 

John ^writes a General Epistle, an epistle which was ad^ 
dressed, of course, to a great variety of characters, of whom 
some, it is probable, possessed little more of the new religion 

• Job Scott's Journal, c. 1. t Jex. xxxi.Sd. \ Heb. yiu. 10 ; and x. 16 
§ John vl 45. II Lsa. XXX. SO, 21. T GaL iv. 6. 
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thaa die name. Tlie aposde ^mtes — ^Ii«p^y we haa&w 
that he i^ideth in us by the Spirit vhich he hath given 05.*^ 

The solemn declarations which foUow are addressed to 
large txbwb&m of recent oonrerts, of eonveits whom ^^w^ter 
had been seretely jepKmng for impropHetier «f ccnidact, :^ 
unchristian ceirtentioss, and eren for ihB greater faults 3 ** Ye 
are the temple oi the iivkig God, ^» G^ hadi said, I wiH 
dwell in them aadwa^ in thun/' — ^ What, know ye not diat 
your .body is the tenq^ of the Holy Ghost which is in you Vf 
" Know ye net-that ye are the temj^e tsf God, and ^at the 
Spmt id God ihr^eth in you ? If any man defile the ten^ 
of God, him shall God cbstroy ; for ^ t^x^le of God is 
holy, which temple ye aie.'^ 

And with respect to ^ne moai operations of this sacred 
power: — ^^As touching bec^erly love, ye need* not that I 
write unto you : for ye yourselves are taught of Q%d to love 
erne another ;"^ that is, taught a duty ofmor^iiy. 

Thus also : — ^^ The Grace of God that bringedi sidvi^ion 
hath appeared to all men, testching us that, denying ungodh- 
ness and worldly lusts, we ^midd Hve soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this {^resent worid ;"t or in odii^r wwds, teadi* 
ing €dl men moral laws — ^laws bo^ mandatory and pr<^iihitoTy, 
teachmg both what to do and what to avoid« 

And very distinctly : — ^''The manifestation of ihe^ Spirit is 
given to every mui to profit withal.''i[ " A Light to .Ughten 
die Gentiles."** " I am the Light of tha wwld.^tt " The 
tme light which lighted every man thi^ cmneth into ^ 

world."U 

" When die Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in die law, these having not the law are 
a law unto themselves, wUch show the weak of die law writi- 
ten in dieir hearts.''^^— written, it may be a^oed by whcnn but 
by that Being who said, " I will put my law in dieir inwaid 
parts, and w^te it in diek heaxts ?nil 

To such evidence from the written rev^ation, L know of 
no other objection which ean be urged- dian the su^positton 
thi^t this Dmiw iaatriHstion, though existing eighteen himSred 
years ago, does not exist now. To whiieh it ^appears suffi«> 
cient tflijeply, that it existed not only eighteen hundred years 
ago, but before the period of the Deluge>; and that the- terms 
in which die Scriptures ^eak of it are Hioon^wtibLe^j^kh die 

« 1 John iu. 24. t 1 Cor. vi. 19. . XI Cor. iii. 16. 

§ 1 Theas. iv. 9. | Tit it 11, 12 t 1 Cor. adi. 7. 

•* Luke u. 33. ft John TiiL 12. tt Jolm i. 8* ,^ 

^ Rom. H. 14. HH Jer. xxxi. 33. j 
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8U{^)oi^ott of a temporary duration : ^ all taught of Grod :" 
** in yoo all :** ** kath appeared nnto aU men :'' " given to every 
man :" ** every man that eeiHetk int& the world,^ Besides, 
^ere is not the most remote indicadon in ^e Christen Scrip- 
tures that this instruction would not be perpetual ; and their 
silence on such a subject, a subject involying the most sacred 
privileges of our race, mc»t surely be regarded as positive 
evidence that this iastruc^n would be acco^ed to us f^ ei^r. 



How dear soever a]^aF8 to be ^le evidence of reason, 
^t man, being imiversally a mered and accom^able agent, 
mui^ be possessed, universally, of a moral law ; and how dis- 
tinct soever the testiniony of revelation, that he does univer- 
sally possess i^-'-^jections are stiM urged against its existence. 

Of these, perhl^s ihe most popular are those which are 
founded upcm the varying dictates of the ^Oonscience." If 
the vi^ which we Imv&taken of the 'nature and operations 
<^ the conscience be just, these injections will have little 
weight. That ^e dictates of the eonscience should vary in 
imlividuals respectively, is precisely what, from t)|e ckciun- 
stances of the case, is to be expected ; but this variation does 
^ot impeach the eixistence of diat purer ray which, whetl^r 
in less or greater brightness, irradiates the heart of man. 

I am, however, disposed here to notice the objections* that 
may be founded upon national derelicdons of portions of the 
Moral Law. " There is," isays Locke, " scarce Uiat principle 
of in<»rality to be named, or rule of virtue to be thought tm, 
which is not somewhere or c^ier slighted and condemned by 
the general fashion of whole societies of men, governed by 
practical <^>ini<ms and rules of living quite opposite to 
others." — And Paley: "There is scarcely a single vice 
which, in some age or country of the world, has not been 
countenanced by'pubH<^ opinion : in one country it is esteemed 
an office of piety in children to sustain their aged parents, in 
another to dispatch them out of the way : suioide in one age 
of the world has been hercnsm^ in another felony ; theft which 
is punished by most laws, by the laws of Sparta was not un- 
frequently roMrarded: you shall hear dueling alternately re- 
probated imd applauded aeeordiag to tho sex, age, or station 
of the person you converse with : the forgiveness of injuries 
and inMdts is accounted by one sort o( peo^ magnanimity, 
by another, meauness.^t 

* Not urged apecificully, perhaps, against the Divine Guidance ; bat 
ifa^ will equally afford an iUustration of the truth, 
t Mof . and PoL Phil. b. 1. c. & 
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Upon all wbich I ^bterve, ihax lo whalev^ pmpose these 
reaBonings are directedv. they are defective in an essential 
point. They show ns indeed what the external actions of 
men ha^ be«i, but give no {ooofihat'Aese aeti&DB were cen- 
formable with the secret internal jndgmes^ : and this last is 
llie only important pcnnt. - That a rule oi virtue is '^.^ighted 
and condeomed by ^e gemeralfaskhn,^ id no sort of earidence 
that those wIk) j<Hned m this genial £ft^uon did not still 
know that it cmw a rule of- virtue. There are many duties 
which, in the present day, are s^hlsd by ^e general fashicm, 
and yet no man will stand up and say that they are not duties 
" There is scarcely a single vice which has n<A been coun- 
tenanced by public o^nion ;" but where is the proof that it 
has been af^proved by private and secret judgment ? There 
is a great dhaal of di^erence between ^ose sen^n^nts which 
men seem to entertain^ respecting their duties when they give 
exjHression to '^public opinion," and when ^y xet^ their 
neads on Uieir pillows in cafan reflection. *' Suicide in one 
age (^ the w<Nrld has been heroism, in another fel^my ;" but it 
is not every action which a msm sayr is heroic, that he be- 
lieves is nght, " Forgiveness of injuries and insults is ac- 
counted by one-sort of peo[^ magnanimi^,hy another, mean- 
ness ;" and ,yet they who thus vulgarly employ the word 
meanness, do not imagine that forbearjsmce and placability are 
really wrongs » ^ 

I have met with an example which serves to confirm me 
in the judgment, that^h|k^ notions or rjEcther puidic acticms 
are a very equivocal eiddence 6f thejreal sen^ents of ison- 
kind. *' Can diere be greater barbarity than to huit an in- 
fant^ Its helplessness, its innocence^ its amiid>lenes8, caH 
forth the cen4>assion even of an enemy .•< — ^What then should 
we imagine must be the heart of a parent, who would injure 
that weakness which a furious^ -en^n^ is alkeid: to violate? 
Yet the exposition, that is, the murder of new-bom infants, 
was a practice allowed of m almost all the States^f Greece, 
even among the poMte and civilized Athenians.*' This, seems 
a strong case against us: But what were liie grounds iqKnn 
which this atrocity was defended ? — " Philosophers, inslead 
of censuring, su{^orted tbe howible abuse, by fer-lfetched 
consideraticms of pul^c utility.*'* 

By far-fetched . emtsiderations of public -utility .' ^t!j)iy had 
they recourse to such arguments as these? fieoause they 
found that the custom could not be reconciled with direct and 

» Theory Mor. Sent. p. 5i •. 3. 
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ack}u>wledged irdeg of yirtne : because they felt and knew 
that it was torong. The very circumstance that they had 
recomrse to "faj-fetched argmnents," is evidence that they 
were conscious l^at clearer- and more immediate aifuments 
were aga^iwt them. They^knew that infanticide was an im- 
joooral act. 

I -attack smne importance' to the indicatipns which this , 
class of reasoning i^t^rds of the comparative uniformity of 
human ojonioii, even when it is nomm^Uy discordant. One 
other illustration maybe offered from more private life. Bos- 
well in his Life of Johnson, says that he proposed the ques- 
tion to the moralist, " Whether duelling was contrary to the 
laws of Christianity .?" Let the reader notice the essence of 
the reply : " Sir, as men become in a high degree refined, 
various causes of o^nce arise which axe considered to be of 
siGch importance that life must be staked to atone for them, 
though in reality they are not so. In a state of highly pol- 
ished society, an afircmt is held to be a serious injury. It 
must therefore be resented, or rather a duel must be fought 
upon it, as men have agreed to banish from their sc^ety one 
who puts up with an aflront without fighting a duo. Now, 
Sir, it is never unlawful to fight in self-defence. He then 
who fights a duel, does not fight from passion agaijist his an- 
tagcmist, but out of self-defence, to avert the stigma of the 
world, and to prevent Jiimself from being driven from society. 
—While such notions prevail, no doubt a man may lawfully 
fight a dud." The question was, tl^ consistency of duelling 
with the laws of Christianity ; and ^ere is not a word about 
Christianity in tiie reply. Why 1 Because its l^ws can never 
be shown to allow duelling; and Johnson doubtless knew 
this. Accordingly, like the philosophers who tried to justify 
the kindred crime of infanticide, he had recourse to " far- 
fetched considerations," — ^to the high polish of society — ^to 
the stigma of the world — ^to tlia notions that prevail. Now, 
whilst the spaders of Bos well commonly think they have 
Johnson's authority in favour of dudHing, I think they have 
his authority against it. I think that the mode in which he 
justified duelling, evinced his consciousness that it was not 
compatiUe with the Moral Law. 

Aiid tlms it is, that with respec* to Public Opinions, and 
general |»shions, and thence descending to private life, we 
shall find that men very usually kAOw the requisitions of the 
Moral Law better than they seem to know them ; and that 
he who estimates the moral knowledge of societies or indi* 
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▼iduBk by ^ir commim. laiiginfe« refiomto aa.miOMtem mod 
fallaoknis jtaiidajpd«- 

After aU, tke uatfonni^ of bimfta i^^iE^aa teqMp^ig tke 
great Itw^ <^ loorali^ 19 very Mmaikabie. ^ Jwrn^MaA" 
intosh ^pieaka of Grotius, who had cited poate, onskuray lus* 
torians, &c., and says, " He quotes them us witaossM, ^riiOBe 
c<nai^^u4lig testimoaj> mif^itUy- stireagthened and coaifiniied by 
their discoidaoce on aIipM>8t eyery (Hher rabie^ is a conehi- 
sire proof oC the raiaaumty of the whole humaa jope^ on Ibe 
great tales oi duty and fondamental ptiaeispl^a ai nwrals."* 

From poets ajpd oratcns.we may turn to savage iifb. In 
1683, that is, socm after the cc^nixation of P«^ufisylyania, the 
ft>under of the colony helid a ^Vccnmcil and conaqltation'^ with 
some of the Indians. In the course of the interview it ap- 
peared that these sarages believed in estate of fut«ire retrito- 
tion ; and they described iheir simj^e ideas of the r^peet^re 
states of the £Ood and bad. The viees^that thc^ enumerated 
as those whipn would consign tham taponidbment, are remark- 
able, inasmuch as they so nearly correspcmd to similar em:^ 
merations in the Christiim Scriptures. They were " theft, 
swearing, lying, whoring, nuurder, and the like ;"t and the 
New Testament affirms diat those who fixe guilty^ adultery, 
fomicatioi^ l3ring, theft, murder, &«», shall not inherit the 
kingdom m Ood. The same writer . having, aa his travels 
met withs<Hne Indians, stq^ped and gave diem aon^e good 
and serious advices. *' They wept," sa^ he, '^aad tears r«a 
down their naked bedieii. They smote their hands upon their 
bieasts and said, < The Good Mmhdrei taii them w^ I said 
was all good^j':^ , _«._ 

Bi^ reasonings such as these are ua reaH^. not n^^esaary 
to the support of the truth of the Incmaediate 'Commamioatkm 
of the Will of Xjod ; because if the yariati^os in men's no- 
tions of right and wrong wea^, greater than they, axe, they 
would not impeach the exiat^ce of that c«aamuoicatk>n. In 
the BisX place, wq never affirm that die Deity communicates 
aU his law to eveiy man : and in the second place, it is suffi- 
ciently certain that multitudes know his laws^ and yet neglect 
to fulfil them. # 

If, in ccmchision, it shi^d be a^ed, what .assist^bice can 
be yielded, in the investigation of publicly authored rules 
of virtue, by the discussions of the present chapter^ we an- 
swer, Very liule. But i)(hen it. is asked, Of what impoor- 

* Diao. on Study of Law of Nsttoxo and Natloiuk 

t John Richardflon's Life. t find. 
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tance are they as illustrating the Principles of Morality ? we 
answer, Very much. If there be two sources from which it 
has pleased God to enable mankiiid to know his Will — ^a law 
written externally, and a law communicated to the heart — ^it 
is evident that both must be regarded as Principles of Mo- 
rality and that, in a work like the present, both should be 
illustrated as such. It is incidental to the latter mode of 
moral guidance, that it is little adapted to the formation of ex- 
ternal rules ; but it is of high and solemn importance to our 
species for the secret direction of the individual man. 

24 
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